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CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING TURKEY 

PART 1.—JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1947 

(Continued from “Further Correspondence respecting South-Eastern Europe.” 

Part 20) 

CHAPTER I.—MISCELLANEOUS 
R 17969/6/44 No. 1 

THE BOSPHORUS AND THE DARDANELLES 


The problem of the Straits began in the 
18th century, with the arrival of Russia 
at the coast of the Black Sea, which had 
then been a Turkish lake for some three 
centuries. The Turks were astride the 
Straits, in possession of the capital of the 
former Byzantine Empire, whose heir 
Russia considered herself to be, and they 
barred her way to the Mediterranean. 
Russian aspirations naturally fell on the 
warm water port of Constantinople, and 
Russian policy developed the aims of 

(a) ensuring free passage for all Russian 
vessels, whether merchantmen or warships, 

(b) excluding the warships of all other 
countries, and ( c ) securing a foothold on 
the Straits to guarantee (a) and ( b ). The 
other Power chiefly concerned was Britain, 
who, considering Russia a menace to her 
eastern communications, for a long time 
resolutely opposed the emergence of 
Russian warships from the Black Sea and 
supported Turkey for this purpose. British 
policy has evolved to such a point that in 
October 1944 Mr. Churchill could tell 
Marshal Stalin that in principle he 
favoured Russian warships, as well as 
Russian merchantmen, having free access 
to the Mediterranean. But Russian policy, 
as will be seen, has consistently pursued 
the aims mentioned above and is still 
doing so. 

1774-1914 

2. The first breach in the Turks’ 
exclusive control of the Straits was made 
by the Russo-Turkish Treaty of Kutchuk 
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Kainarji of 1 774, which granted free 
passage to Russian merchantmen. The 
same privilege was gradually acquired by 
other Powers and in 1829 it was extended 
by the Treaty of Adrianople to all Powers 
with whom the Ottoman Empire was not 
at war. The principle of the freedom of 
the Straits—at any rate to merchant vessels 
in peace time—was thus established. 

3. On three occasions'—in 1798, 1805 
and, particularly, 1833—Russia came very 
near to attaining her objects. Nelson’s 
victory at Aboukir prompted the Sultan to 
make an alliance with Russia (1798) 
against Napoleon which, for the duration 
of the war, gave Russian warships the 
right of wintering and effecting repairs in 
Turkish ports, and an implied right of 
passage. England adhered to this treaty. 
In 1805 a fresh Russo-Turkish treaty con¬ 
firmed Russian warships’ rights of winter¬ 
ing and repair, explicitly stated their right 
of passage and furthermore closed the 
Straits to all warships except those of 
Russia and Turkey. Russia thus seemed 
to have obtained all she wanted—except a 
guarantee of its permanence. 

4. The Sultan indeed soon repudiated 
this arrangement. In 1807 a British fleet 
forced the Dardanelles, made an ineffective 
demonstration off Constantinople and only 
repassed the Straits with loss. By their 
ensuing alliance of 1809 Britain and 
Turkey mutually recognised “ the ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire ” whereby the 
Straits were closed in peace-time to the 
warships of all Powers. Under the guise 
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of this “ancient rule’’ Britain in fact 
introduced a new principle of great 
importance, namely, that the Sultan could 
no longer open the Straits at will, except 
at the risk of forfeiting British recognition 
of his right to close them. 

5. In 1833 Turkey was again thrown 
into the arms of Russia by an outside 
menace. Russia, deeply concerned to 
prevent the occupation of Constantinople 
bv the victorious and vigorous Mehmet Ali, 
was the only Power willing and able to 
intervene on behalf of Turkey. A strong 
Russian naval and military force arrived 
at Constantinople. Russian officers pro¬ 
ceeded to strengthen the defences of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles and to train 
the Turkish army. Russian influence at 
Constantinople reached its zenith and was 
marked by the Russo-Turkish defensive 
alliance of Hunk tar Eskelessi (1833), which 
in effect put Turkey under the military 
protection of Russia, opened the Straits to 
Russian warships and bound Turkey to 
close them to all others as her contribution 
to joint defence. Russia seemed at last to 
have obtained that military control of the 
Straits which would have effectually 
fulfilled her desires. 

6. Britain was thoroughly alarmed, but 
it was not till 1841 that Palmerston was 
able to bring about the Treaty of London, 
under which the Sultan promised to main¬ 
tain. and Britain, Austria, France. Prussia 
and Russia engaged to respect, the 
“ ancient rule.” Not only was further 
Russian predominance on the Straits thus 
averted, but the ancient rule acquired 
international recognition. Subsequently 
the rule was reaffirmed on three occasions 
when Russia had brought it into question : 
after the Crimean War, by Turkey and the 
Concert of Europe in the Treaty of Paris 
(1856); after Russia had tried to repudiate 
it during the Franco-Prussiau war, by the 
same Powers in the Treaty of London of 
1871; and after the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-1878. by British and Russian declara¬ 
tions at the Congress of Berlin. Thus 
sanctioned, the ancient rule remained in 
force till 1914. when its violation by the 
Goeben and Breslau precipitated the entry 
of Turkey into the Great War. 

7. In the interval between 1841 and 1914 
Britain tended to swing round to the 
opinion that greater advantage lay in the 
Straits being open, rather than barred, to 
all warships. While her naval preponder¬ 
ance and her occupation of Cyprus and 
Egypt left her little to fear from Russian 


attack in the eastern Mediterranean, she 
was gravely handicapped in the latter part 
of the 19th century by being unable to 
deploy in the Black Sea as a counter to 
Russian pressure in Central Asia. But by 
1903 official British opinion was prepared 
for Russian warships to be admitted to 
the Mediterranean, even though British 
and all others might remain shut out of 
the Black Sea. Russia, on her part, became 
increasingly dissatisfied with the situation. 
At. the beginning of the century she found 
herself unable to send her Black Sea fleet 
against the Japanese in 1905; unable to 
send it to the JEgean to meet the Austro- 
Hungarian threat to Salonica in 1908; 
unable to prevent the Turks from closing 
the Straits to all shipping during the 
Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12; and 
unable to stop the German Drang nach 
Osten which intersected the Straits with 
the Bagdad Railway and put them under 
the potential control of the German 
military mission in Turkey. Profiting by 
improved Anglo-Russian relations, M. 
Isvolsky pursued the matter to some pur¬ 
pose with Sir E. Grey in 1908, and M. 
Charikov, the Russian Ambassador to the 
Porte, raised it tentatively in 1911—much 
to the alarm of the Young Turks. With 
the possibility of a break-up of the Otto¬ 
man Empire in mind, Russia was more 
than ever determined to forestall the occu¬ 
pation of Constantinople by any third 
Power. 

8. Matters were brought to a head by the 
Allied attack on the Dardanelles in 1915, 
and under the secret arrangement of that 
year Britain and France agreed that 
Russia should annex Constantinople and 
the whole European shore of the Straits up 
to the Enos-Midia line, the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus up to the River Sakarya 
and the Gulf of lzmit (but not the Asiatic 
shores of the Marmara and Dardanelles), 
and the Marmara Islands and Imbros and 
Tenedos. As Sir E. Grey informed M. 
Sazonov, Russia was asking for the richest 
prize of the whole war and it was not in 
Britain’s power to give a greater proof of 
friendship; it was a complete reversal of 
traditional British policy; he believed and 
hoped that a lasting friendship would be 
assured as soon as the proposed settlement 
was realised. But the settlement, which 
would have meant the consummation of the 
ambitions cherished by Russia both then 
and to-day, was brought to nothing not 
only by the military resistance of the Turks 
under German leadership, but also—• 
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ironically enough—by the Bolshevik 
Government’s repudiation of all Tsarist 
treaties. 

1920-38 

9. In accordance with President 
Wilson’s twelfth point, the treaty of 
Sevres (1920) which was drafted without 
reference to either Turkey or Russia, 
would, had it come into force, have 
demilitarised the Straits, put them under 
international control, and made them free 
to the warships and merchantmen of all 
nations, not excluding belligerents. 

10. The treaty made between Bolshevik 
Russia and Kemalist Turkey in 1921 when 
both were thrown together by antagonism 
to the western Powers, tried to reintroduce 
a principle, excluded since 1841 but pro¬ 
pounded again in the Soviet note of 7th 
August, 1946, namely, that drawing up a 
regime for the Straits was the concern of 
the Black Sea Powers alone. This prin¬ 
ciple was also embodied in two treaties 
concluded by Turkey shortly afterwards 
with Soviet satellites, viz., the Caucasian 
Republics and the Ukraine. Before effect 
could be given to the provision, however, 
Turkey entered into negotiations with the 
Allies (the United States being represented 
by observers) at Lausanne, and Russia took 
part in them. 

11. The Lausanne convention of 1923 
did not fully satisfy Britain, Russia or 
Turkey. The freedom of the Straits, 
desired by Britain for both warships and 
merchantmen in times of war and peace 
alike, was adopted in principle. But 
Bolshevik Russia was so weak in the Black 
Seia that she wanted the Straits closed to 
all warships including her own, and in the 
hope of meeting her susceptibilities the 
principle of freedom was qualified by the 
provision that no Power might send into 
the Black Sea a fleet stronger than the 
strongest Black Sea fleet. Nevertheless, the 
value of this provision was heavily dis¬ 
counted (a) by the possibility of two or 
more hostile fleets entering the Black Sea, 
and (b) by a stipulation that no State’s 
rights of belligerency in the Black Sea 
should be prejudiced. Being then in the 
closest relations with Turkey, Russia 
wanted to set up Turkey as a barrier 
between herself and Britain. She was pre¬ 
pared to rely on Turkish custodianship of 
the Straits and she demanded that Turkey 
should be allowed to fortify them. This 
was not insisted on by the Turks nor 
agreed to by the Allies, but Turkey received 
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an Allied guarantee in case of an attack 
or threat against the Straits, and the Inter¬ 
national Commission which was to super¬ 
vise navigation in the Straits was put 
under the presidency of a Turk. The nett 
result was so displeasing to the Russians 
that they only signed the Convention after 
three weeks’ delay and even then refused 
to ratify it. 

12. About 1930 Turkey began to turn 
again to Britain. As Anglo-Turkish rela¬ 
tions gradually improved, so did Soviet- 
Turkish relations gradually deteriorate. 
Fearing, no doubt, an increase in British 
influence over the waterway, the Soviet 
Government reverted to the policy of 
Imperial Russia and sought an alliance 
with Turkey which would give Russia a 
military base on the Straits. Turkey 
refused, but the Soviet Government again 
pressed her to accept a military alliance 
when she re-opened the question of the 
Straits by her urgent demand for permis¬ 
sion to refortify them in view of the 
Italian menace. The Turks once more 
declined to enter into a military alliance 
with the Soviet Union, and the resulting 
Montreux Convention of 1936 was again a 
compromise between the Russian desire to 
have free passage for Russian warships 
while excluding all others, and the British 
desire to prevent the Black Sea from 
becoming a mare clausum. The principle 
of the freedom of the Straits was again 
enunciated but it was whittled down by 
complicated restrictions even closer than 
those adopted at Lausanne. Belligerent 
warships were barred except in special 
cases. In peace time the entry and exit 
of the light warships of non-Black-Sea 
Powers was to be preceded by several days’ 
notice to Turkey; the total tonnage of 
capital ships which non-Black Sea Powers 
might send into the Black Sea was also 
strictly limited; capital ships of Black Sea 
Powers might only pass through the Straits 
one by oue. It was Turkey who scored. 
She was authorised to fortify the Straits, 
to close them if she were a belligerent 
herself or even if she felt threatened, she 
obtained the abolition of the International 
Commission and she was left with con¬ 
siderable discretion in interpreting the 
new Convention. Britain, besides securing 
reasonable facilities for showing the flag 
in the Black Sea, saw political advantage 
in enabling the Turks, now more amenable 
to her influence, to hold the Straits. Soviet 
Russia, though far from content, did not 
refrain-—as she had done in the case of 
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the Lausanne Agreement—from signing 
and ratifying the Convention. Italy, who 
had refused to take part in the negotia¬ 
tions, did not adhere to it till 1938. 


1939-46 

13. The Soviet Union saw little reason to 
be satisfied with a settlement which, at 
any rate, hampered the passage of Russian 
warships, and, though it restricted much 
more severely the entry of those of non- 
Black-Sea Powers, nevertheless depended 
for its implementation on a custodian who 
was now armed and believed to be falling 
under British influence. When therefore 
in 1939 Turkey tried to bring her relations 
with Russia, which were still cordial, into 
harmony with her new alignment along¬ 
side Britain and France, the Soviet 
Government's immediate reaction was to 
demand a military base in the Straits or a 
share in their defence. Failing that, they 
insisted on a Turkish promise to exclude 
British and French warships or at least a 
Turco-Soviet agreement as to the inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant clauses of the 
Montreux Convention. Again the Turks 
refused to put themselves in the hands of 
the Russians, and Turco-Soviet relations 
gradually deteriorated from that time 
onwards. 

14. As the war soon showed, the problem 
of the Straits to-day extends, in view of 
the development of air power, to adjacent 
areas, particularly the ^Egean and Bul¬ 
garia. Without control over the JEgean 
the freedom of the Straits means little. 
The Roumanian frontier is only 200 miles 
from the Bosphorus and the Bulgarian 
only 100. When pressed by Ribbentrop in 
1940 to join the Tripartite pact, therefore, 
one of the conditions, which the Soviet 
Union laid down was the recognition of 
Bulgaria as lying within the Russian 
security zone. Another Soviet condition 
was that Russia should make a long-term 
pact with Turkey which would provide for 
a Russian base in the Straits and so afford 
a substantial—and not merely a paper— 
guarantee against a British or other 
attack. As a prelude to bringing Turkey 
to teftns the Soviet Government tried to 
draw Bulgaria into a mutual assistance 
pact which would have given Russia control 
of Bulgarian territory. But the Reich dis¬ 
couraged Bulgaria from entering into any 
such commitment to Russia, and the 
furthest Ribbentrop would go was to pro¬ 
pose a revision of the Montreux Conven¬ 


tion (to which Germany had never been 
admitted) on a basis which, it may be noted, 
is practically the same as that suggested 
by the United States in November 1945 
and as the first three Soviet proposals of 
7th August, 1946 (paragraphs 18 and 19 
below), viz., that the Straits should be (a) 
open to all merchantmen, ( b ) open to the 
warships of Black Sea Powers, and ( c) 
closed to the warships of other Powers. 
The Soviet Government not only failed to 
get German support for their aspirations 
but found themselves forestalled in Bul¬ 
garia when German troops entered the 
country in March 1941. 

15. Before the year was out M. Stalin 
had begun to pursue the matter with his 
new Allies, the British. He discussed it 
at Tehran in 1943 with Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, at Moscow with 
Mr. Churchill in 1944 and at Yalta in 
February 1945 with both statesmen. 
M. Stalin contended that Russia must have 
a warm water outlet, that under the Mon¬ 
treux Convention Turkey could close the 
Straits at will, strangle Russian trade and 
even hamper Russian defences, that it was 
intolerable for Russia to have Turkey’s 
hand on her throat. Both Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt were sympathetic. 
Mr. Churchill agreed that the Montreux 
Convention must be revised, said that he 
would favour free passage for Russian 
warships and suggested a joint guarantee 
of Turkish independence and territorial 
integrity. President Roosevelt thought the 
Straits should be free to the merchantmen 
and warships of the world even if Turkey 
were at war. 

16. Without further reference to 
Britain or the United States, however, the 
Soviet Government then started to try to 
obtain their ends by dealing with Turkey 
direct—tactics which they still endeavour 
to apply to-day. They launched against 
Turkey a war of nerves of which the chief 
features were the denunciation in Marchi 
1945 of the Turco-Soviet neutrality and, 
non-aggression pact, a press and wireless 
campaign of violent abuse and the boosting 
of Armenian and Georgian claims to 
Turkish territory. To this accompaniment 
the Soviet Government again pressedl 
Turkey for a base or bases in the Strait 5 
and in addition they demanded the retro¬ 
cession of Kars and Ardahan. The Turkish 
Government again refused, and in so dointt 
had the whole of Turkey behind them. 

17. At Berlin in July 1945, M. Stalin 
tackled Mr. Churchill and President 
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Iruman about bases. He urged that, as 
1 urkey was too weak to guarantee freedom 
of passage, it must be guaranteed by force 
as at Suez and Panama: if Turkey would 
not agree, Russia must have a base else¬ 
where in the area. M. Molotov tried to 
make out that the Russo-Turkish treaties 
of 1805 and 1833 (paragraphs 3 and 5 
above) provided precedents for Russian 
bases in the Straits. They submitted a 
draft practically embodying points (4) 
and (5) of the proposals subsequently made 
in the Soviet note of 7th August, 1946 
(paragraph 19 below), viz., that the elabora¬ 
tion of a new Straits regime should be the 
concern of the Soviet Union and Turkey 
alone, and that the two countries should 
defend the Straits jointly. Mr. Churchill 
at once said that this went far beyond 
previous discussions, and he again sug¬ 
gested a guarantee by the big Powers. 
President Truman advocated demilitarisa¬ 
tion and internationalisation, and it was 
decided that each of the three Powers 
should discuss the matter with Turkey. 

18. On 2nd November, 1945, the United 
States Government, dropping the ideas of 
demilitarisation and internationalisation, 
proposed to revise the Montreux Con¬ 
vention on lines which were in fact sub¬ 
stantially the same as those previously 
suggested by Ribbentrop to the Russians 
in 1940, and as the first three points subse¬ 
quently put forward by the Russians 
themselves on 7th August, 1940 
(paragraphs 14 and 19) namely, that the 
Straits should be (a) open to all 
merchantmen; ( b) open to warships of 
Black Sea Powers; and (c) closed to the 
warships of all other Powers except for an 
agreed tonnage in peace time or for special 
cases. The intimation that the United 
States would, if invited, be ready to take 
part in a conference marked the introduc¬ 
tion of a new factor into a problem which 
had previously seemed to concern only 
European countries. The British Govern¬ 
ment informed the Turkish Government 
on 21st November. 1945, that they agreed 
with the United States as to the need for 
revising the Convention and, though 
disinclined to regard the matter as 
particularly urgent, would attend a 
conference if the Soviet Union or Turkey 
should desire to call one. Thereupon the 
Turkish Government welcomed the inter¬ 
vention of the United States and agreed 
generally with their proposals subject to 
the maintenance of Turkish sovereignty 
and independence. 
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19. The Soviet Government made it 
clear on various further occasions that they 
had not abated their demand for bases, but 
it was not till 7th August, 1946, that they 
acted on the decision taken at Berlin that 
each of the three big Powers should discuss 
the matter with Turkey. On that date the 
Soviet Government formally charged 
Turkey with having violated the 
Montreux Convention, during the war, for 
the benefit of the Axis. This accusation 
was not altogether unjustifiable for. 
although the Allies had not much to 
complain of. Turkey had shown some par¬ 
tiality in apply a Convention which inevit¬ 
ably gave her a certain latitude and 
contained ambiguous provisions. The 
Soviet Government proposed a settlement 
of the Straits question on the following 
lines:— 

(1) freedom of passage for all merchant¬ 
men ; 

(2) freedom of passage for all warships 
of Black Sea Powers; 

(3) exclusion of all warships of non- 

Black-Sea Powers except in special 
cases; 

(4) elaboration of a new regime by the 

Black Sea Powers only; 

(5) joint Russo-Turkish defence. 

The first three principles were roughly 
what had been suggested by Ribbentrop in 
1940 and by the United States in November 
1945 (paragraphs 14 and 18 above). The 
fourth principle—exclusion of the Western 
Powers from the elaboration of any settle¬ 
ment—had been adopted by Bolshevik 
Russia and Kemalist Turkey in 1921, the 
time of their greatest intimacy (para¬ 
graph 10 above). The fifth principle 
—joint Russo-Turkish defence obviously 
connoting a Russian base—enshrined the 
aim persistently pursued by the Soviet 
Government since Anglo-Turkish friend¬ 
ship began to revive in 1930 (paragraph 12 
above). 

20. The British Government replied 
that they were ready to join in a conference 
for the revision of the Montreux Conven¬ 
tion and had no immediate comments to 
make on the first three proposals. But they 
declined to agree to the fourth proposal, on 
the ground that the Straits regime had 
long been recognised as concerning other 
than the Black-Sea Powers, and as regards 
the fifth proposal they held that Turkey 
should continue to be responsible for the 
defence and control of the Straits. The 
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United States Government, in replying to 
much the same effect, expressed the view 
that while Turkey should continue to be 
primarily responsible for the defence of 
the Straits, any attack or threat against 
them would be a matter for the Security 
Council. Thus encouraged the Turkish 
Government firmly rejected the fifth 
proposal as incompatible wuth the 
sovereignty and security of Turkey, and 
the fourth proposal as ignoring the other 
signatories of the Montreux Convention, 
and a‘n severed in detail the Soviet charges 
of violating that instrument, but accepted 
the first three proposals as a basis for 
revising the Convention. 

21. On 24th September. 1946, the Soviet 
Government returned to the charge with a 
nbte to Turkey, repeating their five pro¬ 
posals. emphasising that a settlement on 
such lin.£s was necessary to Soviet security 
and seeking once more to inveigle the 
Turks into tete-a-tete discussions of a new 
regime (proposal 4), and into a joint 
defence scheme (proposal 5). Moreover, 
the Soviet note warned Turkey that if she 
should reject f the proposal for Turco-Soviet 
defence and then undertake military 
measures in the Straits jointly with 
“certain non-Black-Sea Powers,” such 
action would be contrary to the security of 
the Black Sea. The British and United 
States.! Governments made it clear to 
Moscow . that .they remained opposed to 
proposals (4) and (5), but ready for a 
conference on the basis of proposals (1) 
to (3). After .consultation with London 
and Washington the Turkish Government 
followed, suit with a firm but unpro- 
vocabivemote which incidentally denied the 
fantastic reports spread from Moscow 
about British-controlled bases and radar 
stations in the Straits and their neighbour¬ 


hood. It was thus left open to the Kremlin 
to ask for a revision of the Montreux 
Convention by a conference of all the 
signatories minus Japan and plus the 
United States. Thereupon the Kremlin 
replied to the British Government that it 
considered it premature to call a con¬ 
ference. This seems to mean that the 
Soviet Government hope, by continuing 
their war of nerves, propaganda and 
largesse, to break down the resistance of 
the Turkish Government and people to pro¬ 
posals (4) and (5). Although the Turks 
who would appease the Soviet Union to-day 
count for little, it would be unwise to 
ignore the effect on national solidarity of 
a mobilisation which is protracted to meet 
the Russian menace and entails widespread 
economic dislocation and discontent. 

22. Mr. Bevin has made it plain both in 
the House of Commons and in conversation 
with M. Stalin that British policy is to 
keep Turkey independent. That indeed is 
the crux of the whole problem. The 
Russians regard as intolerable the armed 
custodianship of a Turkey in whom they 
see a British catspaw. They therefore 
seek a base to give them physical control 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. But 
such a base would inevitably turn Turkey 
into a Russian satellite and lead to the 
supersession of Britain by Russia in the 
Middle East. Consequently, though ready 
for the Russian forces to have rights of 
untrammelled passage, Britain cannot 
agree to Russia setting up a base on the 
Straits. It would seem that the solution of 
this dilemma must await the growth of 
mutual confidence. 

Research Department, 

Foreign Office, 

6 th -January . 1947 


'c. ' n 
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No. 2 

SOVIET FILM PROPAGANDA 


” Sir M. Peterson to Mr. Bevin. (Received 15?A January) 


(No. 22) 

ShV*’ r Moscow, 10 th January, 1947 

In”earlier despatches from this embassy 
attention has been drawn to the import¬ 
ance of films as a medium of propaganda 
in the Soviet Union, and also to the great 
emphasis laid iif the ideological eampuign 
renewed last year upon the inadequacy of 
recent Soviet films. The most notable 


exception to the general condemnation by 
the party of such films was “ Klyatva ” 
(The Oath), on which I reported in my 
despatches Nos. 529 and 532 of 12th July 
and 16th July respectively. Another film 
which appears to have more than usual 
political importance has just been released 
for public display in Moscow, and is, I 
think, worth bringing to your notice. This 
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is “ Admiral Nakhimov,” produced by the 
famous Soviet film producer, Pudovkin, 
which deals with the record of this distin¬ 
guished Russian sailor in the period just 
prior to the Crimean War and at the siege 
of Sebastopol. The well-known Soviet 
historian, Tarle, who now seems to be high 
in Stalin’s favour and is a specialist on 
the “eastern question ” in the nineteenth 
century, was Pudovkin’s historical adviser. 

2. It will be recalled that this film in its 
original version was one of those which 
last summer drew down the strong con¬ 
demnation of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, and which was casti¬ 
gated in Culture and Life. Pudovkin him¬ 
self told the Minister about a year ago that 
he had then completed the film, the work 
on which he had personally found some¬ 
what boring because of the lack of human 
interest; but that it should, in his opinion, 
be of some propaganda and historical 
value. In the event, however, he was con¬ 
demned for having wasted time on Admiral 
Nakhimov’s personal relationships and on 
love scenes instead of dealing adequately 
with the great theme of the Russo-Turkish 
struggle and with Admiral Nakhimov’s 
naval victory at Sinope. Pudovkin, unlike 
other Soviet film producers, did not take 
this rebuke lying down. His film had 
originally been shot at great expense on the 
Black Sea coast, but he jettisoned much of 
his earlier work and re-shot considerable 
sections of the film in a Moscow studio 
and then insisted upon the Soviet author¬ 
ities seeing it again in the revised form. 
It was duly approved after considerable 
argument, and is now on show in all the 
leading Moscow cinemas, having received 
almost the same amount of publicity as that 
given to “ Klvatva ” itself. The official 
version of this metamorphosis is contained 
in the enclosed summary of an article 
published in Culture and Life on 31st 
December. 

3. The interest of this film from the 
British point of view lies first in the fact 
that it has been considered desirable to give 
so much publicity to the Russian navy, 
which has generally been the Cinderella of 
the Soviet armed forces. Admiral 
Nakhimov’s victories and his glorious 
death defending Sebastopol, are presented 
as an inspiration to the modern Soviet 
navy, and support the views expressed in 
Mr. Roberts’ despatches Nos. 519 and 648 
of 25th July. 1945, and 26th August, 1946, 
respectively, that the Soviet authorities are 
making a serious attempt to make the 
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Soviet public more sea-conscious. This 
must, however, inevitably be a long-term 
process, and foreign observers who saw the 
film in crowded Moscow cinemas were 
struck by the lack of response in the audi¬ 
ence. For our immediate purposes the film 
is even more interesting for the light it 
throws upon Soviet-Turkish relations and 
also upon the British role in. regard to 
those relations. At a very early stage in 
the film Admiral Nakhimov is shown as 
embodying what might be called a Nelson 

or a Drake tradition in the Russian naw. 

%! 

Encouraged by his captains, he is urging 
the imperial authorities in South Russia, 
in the early fifties of the last century, to 
recommend to the Czar a scheme under 
which he would seize the Bosphorus from 
the Turks, place 2,000 or 3,000 guns there 
to command the straits, and thus prevent 
the British and French fleets reaching the 
Black Sea to attack South Russia, when 
what he regarded as the inevitable line-up 
between the British, the French and the 
Turks took place. This project was, of 
course, frowned upon by the short-sighted 
imperial authorities on the ground that 
Russian relations with Britain ; a,nd France 
were too good to permit of any such anti- 
Russian coalition. However, ..Admiral 
Nakhimov and his admiring seadogs were, 
of course, proved right; and he had his 
great chance in 1853 to destroy the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope. 

4. The battle of Sinope brings Britain 
directly on the scene for the first time. The 
Turkish admiral is shown as confident of 
victory because he can rely upon the advice 
of a British naval officer, Captain Slane, 
who is depicted as making no criticism of 
the Turkish plans for the battle, perhaps 
because he w r as making the best of a bad 
job. Captain Slane, however, > does not 
remain with the Turkish fleet during the 
fighting, although two junior Britjsh 
officers do and are captured on the Turkish 
flagship by the Russians after the Russian 
victory. They then claim to have had 
nothing to do with the Turks and to have 
found themselves by chance at Sinope as 
visitors. Admiral Nakhimov somewhat 
contemptuously releases them, and then 
turns to the conquered Turkish admiral 
and says w ith great emphasis There are 
no reasons for any quarrel between Turkey 
and Russia. Whenever Turkey seeks the 
advice of others it is to her own detriment 
and to the detriment of her relations with 
Russia, as the battle of Sinope has proved.” 
Another interesting sidelight on the film 
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representation of the battle of Sinope was 
that the Soviet sailors are shown as most 
chivalrous to the defeated Turks and as 
helping the Turkish civilian population in 
Sinope to put out fires and succour the 
wounded after the battle. 

5. The film then moves forward to the 
Crimean War. which is attributed mainly 
to the anger of Louis Napoleon, described 
somewhat oddly as the leader of the 
Western reactionary powers, over the 
Russian victory at Sinope. In view of the 
superiority of the Anglo-French fleets and 
of the fact that he had not been allowed 
to seize and fortify the Bosphorus, Admiral 
Nakhimov is forced to approve the order of 
his commander-in-chief—-bitterly resented 
by his captains—to sink the Russian fleet 
in front of Sebastopol, and to place its 
cannons on shore to defend the fortress. 
Not unnaturally, the film makes the most 
of Russian heroism at Sebastopol, and is 
critical of the conduct of the campaign by 
the French and British High Commands. 
Generally speaking, however, here and at 
Sinope the British are shown as inept and 
not as cowardly, and Nakhimov himself 
always admits our technical superiority at 
sea. He stresses the need for intensive 
battle training in peace-time which 
accounts for the Russian success at Sinope 
On the whole, the dying Lord Raglan is 
treated more sympathetically than the 
French commander. The great battle scene, 
however, consists of a counter-attack by 
Russian sailors, in which British infantry 
are routed. In the course of this rout one 
of the British officers captured at Sinope 
is again captured by the Russians in some¬ 
what humiliating circumstances. Admiral 
Nakhimov comments that British officers 
seem to have a habit of turning up in 
strange places as visitors, but again treats 
him quite well. I understand that this 
section of the film portraying the rout of 
the British infantry was inserted on 
Stalin’s personal instructions, as Stalin 
had been nettled by a Rritish or American 
film dealing with the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, in which the Russian troops had 
been made to appear poor and cowardly 
fighters. The film ends with Nakhimov’s 
death in battle before the end of the siege; 
and there is, of course, no suggestion of 
an eventual Anglo-French victory. Just 
before his death Nakhimov is quoted as 
saying that, whatever the outcome of the 
siege, the Anglo-French campaign against 
South Russia had failed ; and Lord Raglan, 
also on his deathbed, is made to say that 


these Russians were a great people, 
although the British might not always 
agree w r ith them. 

6. The film as a film is considerably 
better than “ Klyatva,” and it would, 
perhaps, be hyper-sensitive to take excep¬ 
tion to it on political grounds. On the 
other hand, its appearance at this moment, 
and the great publicity being given to it, 
can only have the effect of confirming in 
the minds of the Soviet public the tradi¬ 
tional Russian rivalry with Turkey, and 
with Britain, over the Straits and the 
Black Sea. It is worth noting in this con¬ 
nexion that Ilienkov, the reviewer of the 
film in the military paper Red Star, was 
severely taken to task next day in Prarda 
by the eminent military commentator, 
General Galaktionov, for having glossed 
over the facts (a) that Britain and France 
were the enemies in 1854. when they 
entered the Black Sea before a declaration 
of war; and (b) that the British were 
behind the Turks at Sinope. The general 
moral of the film was very clearly that 
Britain should cease to interfere in such 
matters and leave Russia and Turkey to 
reach an amicable settlement on the basis 
of effective Russian control of the Straits, 
in return for which Turkey could count 
upon Russian friendship. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Angora. 

I have, &c. 

MAURICE PETERSON. 


Enclosure in No. 2 
Admiral Rakhimov 

(Article from Culture and Life for 31st 
December, 1946) 

The film “ Admiral Nakhimov ” has 
just been released. It deals with the 
famous Russian Admiral Nakhimov, the 
victory of the Russian Fleet over the 
Turkish fleet at the Battle of Sinope, and 
also the heroic defence of Sebastopol bv 
the Russian soldiers and sailors in the 
war of 1853-56; it shows the Russian 
people’s patriotism. 

The history of the making of this film 
is very instructive to Soviet art workers 
as a whole and to film workers in particu¬ 
lar. In a special decree on the film “ The 
Great Life,” the Bolshevist Party con¬ 
demned the film “ Admiral Nakhimov ” a? 
unsatisfactory and misleading. The pro¬ 
ducer Pudovkin, who made this film, wa$ 
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accused of misrepresenting historical facts 
and of making careless study of the sub¬ 
ject. According to the decree, Pudovkin’s 
film was only a film about fancy-parties 
and dancing couples with episodes from 
Nakhimov's biography thrown in. The 
film contained no shots of the Battle of 
Sinope and other most important historical 
events. 

The film was re-made under the supervi¬ 
sion of V. Pudovkin, one of the most 
experienced of Russian producers. 

The film was completely revised accord¬ 
ing to the party decree. Certain scenes, 
such as Lieutenant Burunov’s sentimental 
love affair, was cut out as completely mis¬ 
representing the historical background; the 
number of shots of pure entertainment 
which had nothing to do with the story 
of the film was reduced. These cuts, how¬ 
ever, do not make the film dull. They 
have now produced a film about Nakhimov 
containing a truthful and convincing 
portrayal. 

The film is the story of two important 
events in the history of Russia : the Battle 
of Sinope in 1853 and the defence of 
Sebastopol (1854-55). Each of these events 
could make a subject for a film separately. 
The combination of two big themes into a 
single film presented certain difficulties. 
The battle scenes in this film may serve as 
a classical example. The shots of the sea 
at the beginning of the film are excellent. 
There are also a number of other fine 
episodes such as the discussion of Prince 


Menshikov’s decree, the sinking of the 
fleet and the sinking of the warships off 
Sebastopol. Although the general tone of 
the film is severe, it has, nevertheless, a 
certain amount of comedy and apt satire— 
for example, the scene of the conversation 
of Nakhimov with the sailor Koshka, the 
meeting of the two enemy generals. In the 
first version of the film the portrait of 
Nakhimov was somewhat monotonous and 
colourless. This fault has now been 
eliminated and the figure of Nakhimov has 
been made more varied. The admiral is 
shown in a number of incidents which 
bring out sympathetic characteristics and 
the result is true artistic authenticity. The 
film stresses the fact that Admiral 
Nakhimov regarded the building of the 
fleet and naval training as a preparation 
for real war, and for the defence of his 
country in the event of the imminent 
attack. It was to this noble task that 
Nakhimov devoted all his life. The film 
also gives a good picture of Russian sailors 
and their devotion to the fleet, the hard¬ 
ships of naval life, and the self-sacrifice 
required of sailors. 

The film “Admiral Nakhimov,” now 
that its defects have been corrected, is the 
best sea film produced by Soviet cinemato¬ 
graphy since the advent of sound films. It 
concludes with shots showing Soviet 
naval warships on parade—this stresses 
the military patriotic tradition of the 
Russian fleet in our Soviet navy. 


E 766/111/80 No. 3 

VISIT OF KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN TO TURKEY: 
SIGNING OF “TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP” 


Sir D. helty to Mr. Per in. 

(No. 23) 

Sir. A ngora , 16 th January, 1947 

As I reported in my telegrams Nos. 24 
and JO of 11th and 16th January, King 
Abdullah of Transjordan arrived in 
Angora on the morning of 8th January and 
left on 11th January for Istanbul, where 
he was the guest of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment at the Dolraabalnje Palace, and left 
on the President’s yacht for Transjordan 
on 17th January. 

2. The conversations about the text of 
tie draft treaty were concluded during the 
first days and the treaty was signed on the 
morning of 11th January—the signatories 


{Received 22nd January) 

being M. Erkin, Secretary-General of the 
Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and 
M. Muhammed Shureyki, the Transjordan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

3. When M. Erkin visited Amman in 
December he had left a draft treaty of 
friendship providing for perpetual peace 
and friendship, exchange of diplomatic 
representatives, exchange of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, and the reciprocal grant to each 
other’s subjects of most-favoured-nation 
treatment in the matter of travel and 
residence. There was finally an article 5 
according to which the contracting parties 
would resolve disputes between themselves 
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by pacific means in accordance with 
article 33 of the charter and would submit 
all conflicts to the Security Council under 
article 37; and secondly, would use every 
effort to help solve disputes between one of 
them and a third neighbouring State. 
This second part did not appeal either to 
the Prime Minister of Transjordan or to 
His Majesty’s Government, and I was 
instructed to point out to the Secretary- 
General that it might well be interpreted 
as directed against Syria. The Secretary- 
General disputed this, saying it was 
identical with a clause in the Turco-Iraq 
Treaty but he eventually told me that 
before the arrival of King Abdullah in 
Angora the Turkish Cabinet decided them¬ 
selves to withdraw this second part of the 
proposed article. The clause about the 
grant of most-favoured-nation treatment 
to each other’s subjects was replaced by 
one providing for a Consular Convention 
to be drafted—that is. has been in reality 
shelved for further negotiation because the 
Transjordan Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had been seized with a desire to obtain 
not most-favoured-nation but complete 
national treatment. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment refused this, first on the ground that 
certain professions and forms of commerce 
and industry were reserved to Turkish 
nationals, and secondly, because of the 
dangerous precedent. The Secretary- 
General quoted especially the possibility of 
the Soviet Government, on the basis of 
most favoured-nation treatment, backing a 
Soviet national’s application for a petro¬ 
leum concession if a subject of Transjordan 
had become eligible for such a concession. 
The Transjordan Government also put 
forward a new clause which would have 
had the effect of nullifying the treaty, or 
any part of it. which should eventually 
prove to be incompatible with obligations 
deriving from membership of the Arab 
League. This of course would have given 
Transjordan a unilateral right of denun¬ 
ciation. and one which could be exercised 
in hypothetical conditions quite incapable 
of present definition; it reminded me of the 
instructions given to the ‘21st Divisional 
Transport before the Battle of Loos in 1915 
to “ march with their left on the moon.” 
The Turkish Government offered an alter¬ 
native formula which made denunciation 
easy for either party, and the Transjordan 
Government then dropped the whole 
proposal. The Secretary-General, while 
being most communicative about the stages 
of the negotiations and ready to explain in 
detail and textuallv all points of substance. 


has not yet actually offered me a copy of 
the text; it makes a better impression and 
is more encouraging for future confidences, 
not to press for this so long as it is not 
really necessary for us to have it. 

4. His Majesty’s visit to Angora was 
marked by the usual ceremonies and fes¬ 
tivities and his programme was a heavy 
one. On his arrival, he was greeted at the 
station by the President of the Republic, 
the Prime Minister and other notables of 
the Turkish State and municipality of 
Angora. On the evening preceding the 
official reception given in his honour by the 
Prime Minister on 9th January, he 
attended a banquet given by the President 
of the Republic and Mme. Inonii, at which 
members of the Cabinet, the Chief of the 
General Staff, the vice-president of the 
Republican Party, the president of the 
Democratic Party and other important 
Turkish officials were present. President 
Inonii made a speech welcoming His 
Majesty in cordial but general terms, to 
which King Abdullah made a suitable 
reply in the same vein. No foreigners were 
invited to this or to any other function 
except the Prime Minister’s party on 9th 
January. I was informed in advance by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs that this 
course would be adopted so as to avoid 
shocking the King by the display of alcohol 
more than was absolutely necessary. I have 
nevertheless since heard that this self- 
denial was not practised by the Turkish 
officers at a luncheon given by the Chief of 
the General Staff at the War Academy, 
which the King afterwards inspected. His 
programme included other visits to the 
Agricultural Institute, where he was 
received by the Minister of Agriculture, 
and to a girls’ college. His Majesty’s 
impressions of the latter visit and of female 
education in general may be induced from 
the subsequent lament of the directress that 
he walked hurriedly through with down¬ 
cast eyes refusing to look at the specimens 
of work arranged for his inspection; and 
from the fact that, shortly before a recep¬ 
tion given by himself at his hotel, the King 
sent a message to the Iraqi Minister’s wife, 
who is his half-sister, saying he assumed 
that she was a good Moslem and would not 
appear unveiled in the presence of men. 
His assumption proved correct and Mme. 
Ata Amin did not appear, although she 
usually attends official and private parties 
in European dress. On 10th January, 
which was a Friday, His Majesty, accom¬ 
panied by his suite, attended prayers at the 
Haci Bavram mosque. 
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o. On the same day the King gave a 
press conference which was attended by 
representatives of the New York Times , the 
Arab News Agency, the Associated Press, 
France Presse. Britanova and the Chinese 
News Bureau. A statement of the ques¬ 
tions and answers is enclosed.(') from 
which it will be seen that His Majesty 
declined to make any statement as to the 
political or military significance of the 
furco-Transjordan agreement (it had in 
fact not been signed at the actual moment 
when he gave the conference) and was also 
very reserved about the Hatay question, 
but was remarkably expansive in answer 
to a question about Persia and the “ Turoo- 
Arab Alliance.” To this King Abdullah 
made a striking answer that not only 
Persia might be expected to adhere, but 
also Afghanistan, North Africa and 
Pakistan, and that all these countries 
formed one family and must help each 
other to recover their territorial integrity 
so as to restore to the Orient its old glory 
and greatness. This answer seems to 
presuppose a religious rather than a merely 
linguistic basis for the grouping which the 
King seemed to have in mind, and it also 
implied some definite Indian Pakistan 
Government and suggested some new 
Moslem State in North Africa. I asked 
the Secretary-General on loth January for 
all the information he could give me about 
this interview. He explained that the 
King’s^ statements were entirely personal 
and had been in no way discussed or 
communicated with the Turkish Govern- 
me Dt either before or after delivery, and 
that fie only assumed them to be authentic 
because there had been no denial. He made 
his secretary telephone to Istanbul to 
"check up” with a Turkish official who 


had been present; I received a message in 
the evening from the private secretary to 
the effect that he had not been able to get 
hold of this official. The Secretary- 
General did, however, explain that the 
reference to a “ Turco-Arab Alliance ” 
was the result of a mistranslation of the 
Arabic word and that it meant only 
‘‘Treaty of Friendship”; also that there 
had been no general conversation with 
King Abdullah or his Ministers which 
would throw light on His Majesty’s 
references to Persia, North Africa, 
Pakistan, &c. 

6. The absence of both Syrian and Soviet 
Charges d’Affaires from the Prime 
Minister’s reception in Angora on 9th 
January was noted; and the Anatolian 
Agency has published a long statement 
from the Tass correspondent at Beirut, 
reporting hostile comment from a number 
of Syrian and Lebanese papers on the 
King’s visit. The King’s cautious dis¬ 
claimer of interest in the Hatay question 
seems to have been interpreted as being in 
return for some Turkish promise of 
support for the Greater Syria project; 
there is of course no evidence whatever of 
this. There has been no discordant note in 
the Turkish welcome and the only result of' 
the Syrian press criticism has been an 
account published in the official Ulus of 
atrocities attributed to the Syrian authori¬ 
ties in Lattakia against the Turkish 
residents there. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Amman, Damascus, Beirut. Bagdad. Cairo, 
Jedda and Jerusalem and to the British 
Middle F.ast Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


(*) Not printed. 


R 907/3/44 No. 4 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY CONGRESS 


Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Benin. 

(No. 24) Angora, 

Sir; 18 th January , 1947. 

In my despatch No. 604 of 23rd Decem¬ 
ber 7 referred to the determination of 
th?T Democratic Party to secure for them¬ 
selves as soon as possible a wider field of 
political activity through the abrogation of 
certain legislation which they claim to be 


{Received 22nd January) 

incompatible with a democratic parlia¬ 
mentary regime. 

2. This policy has now found formal 
recognition at the party congress, which 
has been held in Angora and which 
aroused considerable interest both in the 
press and public opinion. After some 
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difficulty in finding a suitable place for 
assembly (partly due. so they said, to the 
intrigues of their opponents), the Demo¬ 
crats succeeded in obtaining the use of the 
largest cinema in the town. Delegates from 
fifty-two out of sixty-three Turkish vilayets 
were present, a fact which is in itself 
indicative of a wide development of the 
party’s organisation since the summer, for 
at the time of the general elections there 
were less than a score of branches through¬ 
out the whole country. 

3. Some 800 of the 1.000 delegates were 
offered accommodation and hospitality by 
Democratic supporters in the town. Other¬ 
wise. the delegates were called upon to pay 
their own travelling and incidental ex¬ 
penses, and as a considerable number of 
them appear to have been drawn from the 
artisan or small shopkeeper class, who 
oould ill afford either the expense or the 
absence from work, their presence speaks 
well for the enthusiasm which the party 
organisation has instilled in its members. 

4. The proceedings opened on 7th 
January, the first anniversary of the 
party’s foundation. Foreign observers had 
been invited and the broadcasting attach^, 
together w'ith representatives from the 
American. Soviet, Polish, Iranian and 
Yugoslav press offices, attended the opening 
session. The door of President InonU’s box 
remained open throughout the first day’s 
proceedings in the hope that he might make 
an appearance, and it is said that he was 
in fact urged to do so by the moderate 
group of the Republican Party and was 
only dissuaded from attending by the 
insistence of the die-hards. 

5. The proceedings began with the sing¬ 
ing of the National Anthem, after which 
M. Celal Bayar. the chairman of the 
party, opened the congress with a speech 
in which he declared that the party should 
set itself the three following aims :— 

(i) The suppression of all legislation 
infringing the rights and liberties 
of the citizen, which were in contra¬ 
diction with the letter and the spirit 
of the constitution. 

(ii) The modification of the electoral 
law in order to ensure the immunity 
of the votes of the electorate from 
interference, and to guarantee 
national sovereignty. 

(iii) The adoption of the principle that 
the functions of head of the State 
and head of a party should not be 
uniter! in the hands of a single 
person. 


M. Bayar went on to say that the broad 
lines of foreign and internal policy had 
already been set out in the party’s pro¬ 
gramme. and that it was now the dutv of 
the congress to approve or to modify it. 
It was furthermore the duty of the party 
to decide what attitude it should adopt 
should the three conditions to which he had 
just referred not be fulfilled, and to deter¬ 
mine its line of policy should there be any 
further incidents such as that which had 
caused the recent withdrawal of the party 
from the National Assembly. 

6. The congress then proceeded to divide 
up into committees to discuss the various 
points on the agenda, and the following 
provisional programme was drawn up:— 

(i) The modifications to be made in the 
constitution should be studied in 
detail by a bi-partv committee in 
which the Democratic Party should 
be represented. 

(ii) The President of the Republic 
should be elected bv the National 
Assembly as was at present the case, 
but the same person should not be 
elected President for more than 
eight years consecutively. 

(iii) The present number of Deputies 
was too large. Each Deputy should 
represent not 40,000 citizens (as is 
at present the case) but 75,000. This 
would reduce the number of 
Deputies to 240. 

(iv) A second Chamber should be con¬ 
stituted outside the Chamber of 
Representatives. 

(v) A body should be elected to ensure 
that all legislation be in conformity 
with the constitution. Furthermore, 
a juridical body should supervise the 
interpretation of the laws. 

(vi) Persons should be appointed to the 
Government who were not members 
of the Assembly. 

(vii) The State should not engage in 
trade. 

Since the time at the disposal of the oon- 
gress was already running out. these pro¬ 
posals were referred back to sub-committees 
for further consideration. 

7. It had originally been suggested by 
certain delegates that, in order to dis¬ 
sociate the presidency of the State from 
either of the political parties, the President 
should be elected by direct universal 
suffrage and not, as has hitherto been the 
case, by the Assembly. Involved discus¬ 
sions followed this proposal, which was 
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finally rejected on the grounds that a 
President elected by such a method might 
seek to override the decisions of the 
Assembly by claiming to be the direct repre¬ 
sentative of the people. The proposal was 
accordingly dropped. The movement in 
favour of the creation of a second Chamber 
and of some kind of juridical body, ful¬ 
filling the functions of the Supreme Court 
in the United States or the Conseil d’Etat 
under the Third Republic, took form in the 
late autumn and has already been referred 
to in my despatch under reference. 

8. The Democrats’ immediate objective 
is the amendment or abrogation of certain 
restrictive legislation. This includes the 
Electoral Law, the Law of Associations, 
and the Press Law, which have for long 
been the bugbear of the Opposition. In 
their present form the Electoral Law and 
the Law of Associations date from the 
period immediately preceding the general 
elections, while the Press Law, w r hich was 
also modified at that time, was further 
amended, but this time in a restrictive 
sense, by the new Assembly which met in 
August. The Democrats are in truculent 
mood and are not likely to rest until they 
have obtained at least some measure of 
satisfaction. Indeed, one of the final acts 
oi the congress was to authorise the party’s 
Executive Committee to instruct its 
Deputies to withdraw from the Assembly 
if these laws were not modified in the 
sense desired within a reasonable interval. 

9. Apart from the extravagant outbursts 
oi one or two hotheads, the congress passed 
oil in an atmosphere of discipline and 
restraint. Its proceedings were carefully 
iollowed in the press, and in its earlier 
stages both the Republican and Democratic 
newspapers welcomed its deliberations as 
a constructive element in Turkish parlia¬ 
mentary life. The sympathies of the Ulus 
and other Government papers, however, 
cooled off as the thrusts against the 


Republican Party became more searching 
and vigorous. 

10. Meanwhile, the Central Executive 
Committee of the Republican Party is due 
to meet on 17th January to discuss pro¬ 
posals put forward by M. Hamdullah Tan- 
riover, who, as reported in mv despatch 
No. 18 of 14th January, has recently spoken 
in favour of religious education, and is 
now considered to be the leader of the Left 
wing of the Republican Party. M. Tan- 
riover’s proposals fall under four head L 
ings:— 

(i) That the party should be re¬ 
organised as regards its personnel. 

(ii) That the vice-president and the 
secretary-general of the party should 
no longer be nominated by the Presi¬ 
dent, but elected by the congress, 
and that candidates for the general 
elections should be nominated by the 
local provincial organisation. 

(iii) That the party should owe 
allegiance not to personalities but to 
its essential principals. 

(iv) That education should be re¬ 
organised from the moral point of 
view'. 

Although the first three points are said to 
have already gained the approval of the 
majority of the Republican Deputies, the 
fourth proposal concerning religious educa¬ 
tion is likely to meet wdth strong opposi¬ 
tion from the anti-clericals. In the event 
of his proposals being rejected, it is said 
that M. Tauriover will consider seceding 
from the Republican Party with his 
followers and forming a Centre Party mid¬ 
way between the Republicans and 
Democrats. 

11. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office. Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


R 964/3/44 No. 5 

TURKEY: IDEOLOGICAL REPORT 


Sir I). Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 23 rd January) 


(No. 20. Secret) .4 ngora, 

llr - 14 th January, 1947. 

An *' ideological ” survey of Turkey on 
the lines requested in vour secret circular 
despatch No. 0170 of 7th December reveals 
the degree to which conditions in modern 


Turkey differ from those in many other 
countries. It is difficult to answer the 
questions in your despatch except by an 
enumeration on a factual basis of the 
organised movements and communities in 
Turkey. 
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2. The background to such enquiry is the 
Kemalist revolution which— 

(a) established a one-partv dictatorship 

with control over 75 per cent, of 

Turkish industry; and 

(b) made secularism an essential founda¬ 

tion of the whole regime. 

As a consequence of (a), the regime has had 
no use for trade unionism. Trade unions 
are only now being given a legislative 
charter and. as explained in my despatch 
No. 594 of 16th December, the draft law 
specifically forbids all political activities 
bv trade unions. As a result of ( b ), the 
Moslem faith, which was that of all Turks 
(as distinct from national minorities pos¬ 
sessing Turkish citizenship) has been 
banished from the schools and public life 
generally and relegated to the home and 
family and the mosque. The main reason 
in Ataturk’s mind for the adoption of the 
Western alphabet seems to have been to 
destroy the influence of the Koran with the 
present generation ; the hojas (priests) have 
little theological or anv other training and 
there has been hitherto no intellectual fer¬ 
ment amongst the priests or practising lay 
folk nor any attempt at formulating a 
political or economic doctrine for modern 
conditions but based upon Moslem precepts. 

3. The other main factor in the back¬ 
ground is the almost universal fear and 
suspicion of Russia which of course goes 
back four centuries and as a result of which 
Communist doctrine has been so far 
inextricably identified with Russian expan¬ 
sion and is regarded primarily as a new 
weapon in the armoury of Russian 
imperialism. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the numerical significance of the 
avowed Communists (who can literally be 
counted in hundreds) is due to this identi¬ 
fication : it is really taken for granted that 
a Communist in turkey must be a venal 
and conscious traitor. 

4. The survey which follows of the more 
important movements or bodies must be 
read in the light of the three background 
facts discussed above. 

5. Moslems. —Soviet propaganda to the 
effect that more tolerance is shown to Mos¬ 
lem practice in the Soviet Union than in 
Turkey has fallen quite flat, while there 
is equally no indication of any interest 
whatever in fascism. T am reporting 
separately by despatch a very interesting 
new development in the shape of a move¬ 
ment in Parliament for the restoration of 
religious teaching in schools; the subject 


would only confuse in the context of this 
despatch. Certain old Moslem sects, for 
example the Bektasis and Kiziliba^is, may 
still have a part to play in some peasant 
movement in Kurdistan or Anatolia, but 
they have nothing in common with either 
of the modern authoritarian creeds, com¬ 
munism or fascism, and this applies equally 
to the more intellectual group of Mevlevis. 

6. Freemasons .—These had, of course, a 
leading role in the Young Turk Movement, 
and although officially suppressed by 
Ataturk, they are still quite numerous 
among the governing classes, and especially 
among the Deunmes (Jews converted to 
Islam) who are very active in public life. 
For the moment, however, it is impossible 
for an outsider to identify them as a body 
with any specific political orientation, since 
thev include leading Government-men like 
Yaicin and Generals Refet Bele and 
Cebesoy, Liberal “ democratic ” editors like 
Yalman, and frankly Soviet instruments, 
such as Sertel, Burhan Beige and $efik 
Husnu. 

7. The Jews . who are descended from the 
sephardic Jews expelled from Spain, are 
also careful to avoid any collective ideo¬ 
logical line-up. It is true that their vote 
was reported as solidly democratic at the 
July elections, but this was a natural result 
of their being an integral part of the com¬ 
mercial communities of Smyrna and 
Istanbul, who formed the backbone of the 
Democratic Party. 

8. The Greek Orthodox Church, now 
ven r greatly reduced in numbers by the 
exchange of populations, and further 
reduced in social influence by the varlik or 
capital levy during the war. which seems to 
have been applied to them deliberately with 
special severity, is very careful to avoid 
giving any offence by political indiscretion. 
Its general tone is quite anti-Communist 
and °at the elections the Greek vote was 
almost equally divided between the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican parties. Roughly 
speaking, the Greeks voted either demo¬ 
cratic on commercial grounds, or Repub¬ 
lican on community grounds, out of 
gratitude for various concessions made bv 
the Prime Minister for their charitable and 
educational institutes on the eve of the 
elections (Ecumenical Patriarch Maxi¬ 
mus V has publicly expressed disapproval 
of communism, for example, in a sermon in 
the patriarchal church and in an interview 
in which he said that communism wa* 
fundamentally hostile to the Christian 
religion He is. however, suffering from » 
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prolonged nervous breakdown and may be 
counted out as a leader. Although some 
time ago the Russian Orthodox Church 
announced a forthcoming visit of two 
Russian bishops to Istanbul, they have not 
appeared, and the absence so far of any 
apparent attempts by the Russian Orthodox 
Church to “ nobble ” the Greek Orthodox 
in Turkey is in striking contrast to the 
feverish activity displayed in the Balkan 
countries and the Levantine States and in 
Western Europe. The Greek Ambassador, 
who follows these matters very closely, 
believes that this is a deliberate policy to 
isolate and degrade the Patriarchate of 
Istanbul, treating it as of no account and 
concentrating on relations with the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria, with the ultimate objective of 
substituting the spiritual primacy of 
Moscow over that of Istanbul through the 
means of a new (Ecumenical Council 
dominated by the stooges of Moscow. 

9. The Armenian Church .—The Ar¬ 
menian clergy appear (and this applies to 
the Greeks as well) to be mostly ignorant 
and indifferent about world affairs and 
rival ideologies; but in this case the Soviet 

nion has obtained some success among the 
igher dignitaries. Thus, the general- 
secretary of the Armenian Gregorian 
Patriarch, Mgr. Arslanian, went to 
•Uhmiazin last year to attend the en¬ 
thronement of the new Catholicos and came 
hack an enthusiastic admirer of the Soviets. 

10. 7 he Catholic Church , which gives 
the title to vour circular despatch under 
reference, has no direct or quantitative 
political influence in Turkey. Its adherents 
comprise first a handful of Western resi¬ 
dents belonging mainly to the French, 
Italian, Austrian, &c., colonies; secondly a 
few thousand Greeks. Armenians and 
Syrians, who practise the Latin rite; and 
thirdly, about the same number who prac¬ 
tise special local rites, although in com¬ 
munion with Rome. The Apostolic Delegate 
runs a monthly magazine in French called 

Flambeau,” and in this, as in all the 
schools run by Catholic missionaries, the 
teaching is, of course, anti-Communist and 
anti-totalitarian in general. The observa¬ 
tion above about Catholics' political 
influence was qualified, inasmuch as the 
Catholic schools referred to above cater for 
many children of very influential families, 
particularly the girls’ schools, so that their 
general anti-Communist teaching has some 
qualitative importance. 


11. Passing from religious to racial 
groups we note first the K urds. The views 
expressed by Turkish officials both here and 
to visiting British officials, indicate that 
the Turkish Kurds have settled down to a 
considerable extent since the troubles of 
1925-26 and there is no direct evidence of 
Soviet agents' success or even of attempted 
activity on their part among this relatively 
backward and inarticulate minority who, 
in religion, are Sunni Moslems. The smali 
colonies of Georgians and Lazzes on the 
Black Sea littoral seem to have been totally 
unaffected by the Georgian professors’ 
learned claims for the cession of the 
eastern provinces. 

12. The Armenians number about 60,000 
only, but have some commercial importance. 
Since the campaign launched by the Soviet 
Government in 1945 to attract Armenian 
colonies back to the Soviet Union, Soviet 
sources claim that 8,000 Turkish Ar¬ 
menians have registered at the Soviet 
Consulate-General, but good Turkish 
sources put it at 1.400. Not one of these 
apparently belong to the Armenian 
Catholic group. The Soviet authorities 
have not repatriated any of these persons 
yet, so all that they have gained so far 
may be increased interest on the part of 
the Turkish police. Their Left-wing paper 
Nor-Lur was recently suppressed; its 
editor, Biberyan, appears to have studied 
in Moscow and is very suspect to the 
Turkish authorities. 

13. The curious movement known as the 
Panturanian Society cannot be classified 
as a religious or racial minority, neither 
has it any programme for internal affairs, 
but should not be ignored as it receives 
much attention from the Soviet wireless. 
Following an old idea of Enver Pasha and 
in defiance of one of Atatiirk’s guiding 
principles, the society aims at the federa¬ 
tion of all Turkish peoples from the 
Bosphorus to Sinkiang. Theoretically there 
seem to be more Turks living in the Soviet 
Union than there are in Turkey, and the 
society has been officially forbidden for 
many years in the interest of Russo-Turkish 
relations. A long-drawn-out trial is still 
pending of certain Panturanians accused 
of intelligence with the Germans during 
the war. 

14. The Communist Party as such is 
forbidden in Turkey and its adepts must 
find other labels for their activities. The 
police round-up in December 1946 affected 
principally two small organisations, one led 
by Sefik Husnu, called the Social Party of 
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Turkish VV orkers and Peasants, and one 
led by Esat Adil Mustecaplioglu, called the 
Turkish Socialist Party. Both groups 
were Communists in everything but the 
name, and the difference between them was 
the personal one that Mustecaplioglu is the 
younger and less doctrinaire of the two and 
had managed to give a more national and 
Turkish air to his movement. Although no 
details have yet been published by the 
Turkish authorities, we understand that 
plenty of evidence was found of the support 
given to both societies by the Soviet Press 
Office in Istanbul. We have heard of no 
evidence, however, indicating direct contact 
between these groups and the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union or in any other 
country. There is a marked similarity 
between the suppression of these crvpto- 
Communist offices and newspapers last 
Dec-ember and the similar incident a year 
before; in each case there was a preliminary 
demonstration by students against Com¬ 
munist literature and the producers and 
vendors of it. and in each case the suppres¬ 
sion of the activities in question revealed 
how insignificant and lacking in support 
these so-called movements reallv were. 

V 

15. Of greater potential importance has 
been the attempt to infiltrate the higher 
levels of the Democratic Party. The inces¬ 
sant support given by Moscow Radio to the 
Opposition was so harmful to the latter 
that many believed that it was a super- 
Macchiavellian trick to discredit parlia¬ 
mentary progress in Turkey and so to 
bottle up and increase popular discontent. 
A much more insidious move was. however, 
made by the crvpto-Communist group of 
Sertel and his friends when they secured 
the adhesion of the venerable Marshal 
Qakmak to a “ Society for the Rights of 
Man” (vaguely connected with the United 
Nations) sponsored mainly by themselves. 
The democrats were, however, for the most 
part horrified by this action on the part 
of their eventual candidate for the presi¬ 
dency and his insistence that the League 
was merely a benevolent society in a way 
only made matters worse bv casting doubts 
on his intelligence. T am assured that he 
really does believe this still and refers the 
authors of all lagging letters to the 
League. Before the elections the Demo¬ 
cratic Party had refused to accept the 
candidature of even so well-known a figure 
as Dr. Tevfik Riistii Aras, the former well- 
known Foreign Minister and Ambassador 
in London, because he had during 1945 
written articles advocating compromise 


with the .Soviet Government ; and in general 
the Democratic Party have done every¬ 
thing they could to avoid the appearance of 
contamination by any kind of Soviet or 
crvpto-Communist support or association. 

16. In conclusion it would seem there¬ 
fore. in reply to the questions in your 
circular, that— 

(a) Of the various groups in Turkey 
within the meaning of paragraph 2 of your 
circular, there is not one which can be 
described as under Fascist influence, and 
only one—that of the crypto-Communists 
in Istanbul—which is under Communist 
influence. (I am naturally using “Fascist” 
in the sense intended by Mussolini and not 
as meaning just anybody with whom I 
disagree—as Mr. Somerville Smith of the 
Treasury was publicly denounced in the 
Commission on Italian Reparations as 
“ that Fascist beast ”). One group only— 
the Panturanians—may be compared with 
the Nazis for their racialist geopolitical 
creed; but there seems to be no other point 
of resemblance. 

(b) No group in Turkey thinks it needs 
protection against Fascist forces, but the 
Democratic Party is anxious not to be 
suspected of any community with the 
Soviet propagandists, whose violent cham¬ 
pionship of the democrats is made wholly 
ridiculous by the fact that in so far as 
there is any difference in programme 
between the Democrats and the Repub¬ 
licans, it is that the Democrats have a 
tendency to break away from State enter¬ 
prise and that they get most of their 
backing from the business and mercantile 
communities of Smyrna and Istanbul. The 
Democrats take precautions (questions 

(c) and ( d )) by refusing to accept as members 
and candidates anyone whose recent record 
on the Russian issue is impure. The only 
other institution in obvious danger from 
Moscow is the Greek Orthodox Patriar¬ 
chate. which is being subjected not to direct 
attack but to an outflanking manoeuvre 
intended to leave it isolated and discredited. 
The answer to ( e) is that the crvpto-Com- 
munists get their directives straight from 
the Soviet press agents in Istanbul and the 
sense (or nonsense) of these directives is 
always on the general line that Turkey is 
owned by “2,000 families” who have 
sold the country to " the Anglo-Saxon 
imperialists.” 

17. This Soviet thesis, which reappears 
daily with a wealth of ever-changing em¬ 
broidery. has up till now fallen very flat 


and has been recognised as pure hum¬ 
bug disguising traditional Russian im¬ 
perialism; but it would be a mistake to 
ignore the growing sense of frustration 
and impatience generated by the continuing 
mobilisation for which the Russian claims 
are purely responsible. The enormous 
expense and the withdrawal of over half a 
million .young men from productive 
labour are not unreasonably blamed as 
primary causes for the terribly high cost of 
living (about three times the world level) 
as well as for blocking most attractive 
schemes for road, railway and harbour 
development, for the opening of new mines 
and plants and modernisation of old 
ones. &c. This sense of annoyance is 
growing more widespread ; and if the Rus¬ 


sians, having staked their claims, believe 
that the Turkish public must sooner or 
later feel that they have had enough of it 
and clamour for compromise, who can say 
that this is a groundless hope? Alterna¬ 
tively, Turkish impatience might some time 
take the contrary form and lead them into 
precipitate action; all recent visitors to the 
various military zones have reported on the 
very belligerent and “ tired of waiting ” 
sentiments expressed by soldiers stranded 
in overcrowded villages or in bleak upland 
tents. 

18. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to British Middle East Office, Cairo, and to 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


E 1282/595/89 


No. 6 

CONVERSATION WITH FARIS BEY 


Syrian-Turkish Relations 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Eyres ( Damascus) 


(No. 18) Foreign Office 

Sir, 8th February, 1947 

Faris Bey, Syrian Delegate to the 
Palestine Conference, spoke to me about 
Alexandretta at lunch on 30th January. 
He said that his desire was not to take this 
problem to an international body but 
rather that we should use our good offices 
to get the Turks and the Syrians to a 
meeting in order to discuss the problem in 
a friendly way. I was not conversant with 


the whole of the problem, but his main con¬ 
tention was that the French had arrived 
at this Agreement with the Turks as a 
mandatory Power without the authority of 
Syria and without the approval of the 
League of Nations, and that Syria had 
never accepted it. I undertook to look into 
the matter. t 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 1282/595/89 No. 7 

SYRIAN-TURKISH RELATIONS 

Mr. Berin to Sir D. Kelly ( Angora ) 


(No. 103) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 12 th December , 1947. 

Your telegram No. 60 [of 30th January : 
Turco-Syrian relations]. 

Turkish Ambassador called on the 
Minister of State on 30th January to 
enquire whether we had any information 
about the reported approach to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Syrian 
Government regarding Alexandretta, and 
in particular the possibility of the Syrians 
taking the question to an international 
body. He was told that we had not yet 
received such an approach, but that he 
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would be kept informed if we received 
any official communication from the Syrian 
Government. 

2. The Syrian delegate to the Palestine 
Conference, Faris Bey, spoke to me that 
same day on the subject, and later ex¬ 
plained his Government’s views more fully 
to Sir. R. Howe. The Syrian Government 
had recently made an approach to the 
Turkish Government (apparently not on an 
official basis) to ascertain whether the latter 
would be willing to discuss the question 
with a view to arriving at an amicable 
solution on the basis of some compromise 

c 
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satisfactory to the Syrians. The Turkish 
Government had sent back a flat refusal 
and the Syrian Government were now 
anxious that His Majesty’s Government 
should advise the Turks that their proposal 
was much the best way of dealing with this 
matter, sine*, in the event of a continued 
Turkish refusal to discuss the matter at all, 
the Syrian Government would have no 
option but to take it to the United Nations, 
though they were very anxious not to have 
to do this, particularly in view of the 
danger that Soviet Russia would exploit 
the conflict for her own purposes. Faris 
Bey had also asked the State Department 
whether they would give the same advice 
to the Turkish Government and the latter 
had promised to let him have a reply when 
he returns to the United States, which he 
is shortly doing. 

3. When the Turkish Ambassador saw 
Sir Orme Sargent on 6th February he 
again raised the question of Alexandretta. 
Sir 0. Sargent told him that it would 
be deplorable from everybody’s point 
of view if this matter were taken to 
U.N.O, and suggested that the right 
course would be for Turkey and Syria 
to get talking together. The ambas¬ 
sador did not take this at all well. 
His Government would not yield to 


blackmail; the Syrians, he said, were 
being encouraged by the Russians to reopen 
this question in order that they might put 
pressure on Turkey from yet another 
quarter; if the Turkish Government were 
to be drawn into discussion on the terri¬ 
torial question, the Russians would at once 
use this as a precedent for demanding dis¬ 
cussion about Kars and Ardahan; and as 
for U.N.O., the Turkish Government would 
just defy it if it tried to intervene. Sir 
Orme Sargent continued to press the am¬ 
bassador to take a more reasonable view, 
arguing that the Syrians felt so strongly 
on the subject that they needed no incite¬ 
ment by the Russians to raise it, and that, 
although it was a matter of prestige and 
national pride for the Syrians, there was a 
lot that his Government could discuss with 
them in the matter of special economic and 
face-saving arrangements in Alexandretta, 
without touching on the territorial question 
at all. The ambassador remained obdur¬ 
ate—except that he did not repeat his 
threat about U.N.O.—and ended up by 
saying that he was very disappointed at 
our attitude, implying that he had hoped 
that His Majesty's Government would have 
promised Turkey full support in the face 
of this “ Russo-Syrian attack.” 


R 1971/1971/44 


No. 8 


ANNUAL REPORT ON TURKEY, 1946 


Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Becin. (Received 13 th February) 


(No. 41) A ngora , 

Sir, Ath February , 1947 

I have the honour to transmit to you here¬ 
with a review of events in Turkey during 
1946. 

2. I am indebted to Mr. Haigh and 
Mr. Reed, First Secretaries at His 
Majesty’s Embassy, for assistance in its 
compilation, and the commercial counsellor 
for the Economic Section. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


Enclosure in No. 8 

Annual Report on Turkey, 1946 

The early months of 1946 passed unevent¬ 
fully for Turkey and brought no incident to 
disturb either the country’s internal 


development or its foreign relations. There 
was. however, a feeling of expectancy in the 
air and. as the months wore on, it seemed 
that the winter and early spring had been 
a period of incubation during which move¬ 
ments which had began in the previous year 
were slowly gathering force and were likely 
to provoke a crisis in the summer. The 
summer indeed proved to be a time of test 
for the nation, both in its internal structure 
and in its relations with the outer world, 
bringing with it both the July elections— 
the first “ free ” elections which the 
Turkish Republic had known—and the 
intensification by the Russians of their 
demands on the Straits. 

2. In January, in virtue of a law passed 
in the previous summer, a Ministry of 
Labour was set up under Dr. Sadi Irmak, 
with the declared aim of organising 
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working conditions, raising the standard 
of living of the workers, co-ordinating the 
relations between employers and employees 
in the national interest and maintaining 
national solidarity. In order to put the 
new Ministry on its feet, the Turkish 
Government asked for the services of two 
senior officials of the British Ministry of 
Labour, and early in the year Mr. Lefebure. 
an expert on social compensation, and 
Mr. Stevens, an adviser on questions of 
general policy and industrial relations, 
arrived in Angora and signed contracts with 
the Turkish Government. Owing to the 
fact that 75 per cent, of Turkish industry is 
state-controlled, the problems of labour 
organisation are rather different from those 
in most western countries. Trade unions 
in Turkey do not exist, but the Ministry of 
Labour has drafted a law for the organisa¬ 
tion of provisional workers' associations 
and workers’ federations whose aims are 
declared to be to develop and represent the 
interests of their members and to act in a 
consultative capacity in the case of labour 
disputes. Membership of these organisa¬ 
tions will be purely voluntary ; they will not 
be allowed to concern themselves with 
political questions nor to become affiliated 
with foreign associations without special 
authority of the Minister of Labour. 

3. Arrangements were made in January 
for the repatriation of the personnel of the 
Japanese Embassy in Angora and the 
Consulate at Istanbul and, on their 
departure by rail for Haifa, the Japanese 
premises were taken over by the British, 
American. Chinese and Soviet Embassies. 
As was expected, the archives revealed 
nothing of interest—for the Japanese 
during the long period of internment had 
had full time to destroy compromising 
material. The leases of the buildings in 
Angora were disposed of and the protection 
of Japanese interests in Turkey remained 
the responsibility of the Swedish Legation. 

4. Arrangements were also made with 
the Turkish Government for the repatria¬ 
tion of a group of some thirty odd German 
officials or private residents who had 
declined repatriation in 1945 and who had 
since then remained under detention by the 
British and Turkish Government at the 
request of the American authorities. The 
German archives were also examined in 
January by British, American. Soviet and 
French experts; nothing of real significance 
was found. 

5. The question of the disposal of German 
assets meanwhile remained temporarily in 
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abeyance, although it became clear that the 
Turkish Government intended to utilise 
any such assets in Turkey on which it could 
lay hands to compensate Turkish nationals 
who had suffered damage to their property 
and interests in Germany. This attitude 
was not without influence on Turkey’s rela¬ 
tions with the International Bank, which 
are discussed in the commercial section of 
this report. 

6. The refusal of the Russians to admit 
that the waiver made by M. Molotov at 
Potsdam in 1945 of German assets in 
Turkey included German official premises, 
precluded the disposal of the German diplo¬ 
matic and consular premises in Turkey. 

7. An Anglo-Turkish Air Agreement, 
providing for the inauguration of regular 
air services between the United Kingdom 
and Turkey, was signed in Angora on 
12th February. A Turco-American Air 
Agreement was signed on the same day. 
Subsequently similar air agreements were 
signed with the Swedish and French 
Governments on 26th June and 12th 
October respectively. A direct commercial 
air service between the United Kingdom 
and Turkey, operated by British European 
Airways, was inaugurated in September. 

8. The death of the (Ecumenical Pat¬ 
riarch Benjamin in February and the 
election to the Patriarchate of Maxiraos, 
Metropolitan of Chalcedon, provided the 
Turkish Government with an opportunity 
of showing their goodwill towards the 
Phanar. Special courtesies were shown 
during the funeral of the late Patriarch 
and the election of the new one, which were 
interpreted in Orthodox circles as an 
earnest of the Turkish Government’s 
anxiety not to give the Soviet Government 
any opportunity of complaining of their 
attitude towards the Phanar. Rumours 
l*fore his election that Maximos had Soviet 
sympathies apepar to be unfounded and he 
is apparently, in fact, an ardent Helleno- 
phile. Unfortunately, he became the victim 
towards the end of the year of fits of morbid 
melancholia for which he was advised to 
seek treatment in Switzerland. It was said 
that if the malady proved unresponsive to 
treatment, a new election would become 
necessary and that indeed the Patriarch 
himself had already decided to resign. A 
long-awaited delegation from the Russian 
Orthodox Church to the Phanar, including 
Archbishop Tula, had not arrived by the 
end of December; there are many indica¬ 
tions that the authorities controlling the 
Russian Orthodox Church have now 
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decided to ignore the Patriarch of Istanbul, 
and by discrediting and isolating it, 
work towards the eventual replacement of 
its primacy by that of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

9. The year marked a general improve¬ 
ment of Turkey’s relations with her Arab 
neighbours. A treaty of friendship and 
good-neighbourliness, together with an 
extradition convention and a judicial 
assistance convention, were signed between 
Turkey and Iraq on 29th March, during a 
visit paid to Angora by Nuri Pasha es Said. 
Considerable difficulty and confusion pre¬ 
ceded the signature of these agreements. 
The treaty included a clause whereby the 
contracting parties undertook to respect 
each other's territorial integrity and com¬ 
mon frontiers as defined in the treaty of 
1926. In spite of Bagdad’s opposition to 
the signature of any agreement of a poli¬ 
tical nature, Nuri Pasha succeeded in 
securing the inclusion of the political 
clauses by the simple expedient of ignoring 
the 'instructions of his Government. The 
Iraqi Government subsequently decided not 
to disavow the agreement despite the fact 
that Nuri Pasha had signed without full 
powers. Iraqi efforts to obtain Turkish 
support over Palestine failed owing to the 
Turks’ unwillingness to become embroiled 
in this question. 

10. Diplomatic relations were established 
between Turkey on the one hand and Syria 
and the Lebanon on the other at the begin¬ 
ning of March, and, on the invitation of 
President Inbnii, the President of the 
Lebanese Republic, accompanied by his 
wife, the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Defence, and the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Chamber arrived 
in Angora in June. Although the visit was 
a purely courtesy one, the opportunity was 
taken to discuss visa regulations and the 
questions of optants (which had been left 
pending since the Treaty of Lausanne) and 
of properties owned by respective nationals 
of the two States in each other’s country. 
A visit by the Secretary-General of the 
Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
Beirut on his way to Amman in December 
provided an opportunity for further dis¬ 
cussion of these questions. 

11. The object of M. Feridun Cemal 
Erkin’s visit to Amman was to extend to 
King Abdullah an invitation to visit 
Turkey early in the new year, which was 
accepted. The initiative in regard to this 
visit had first come from King Abdullah 
himself and news of the purpose of 


M. Erkin’s journey caused some uneasiness 
in Syria and the Lebanon where it was 
suspected that Turkish support might have 
been enlisted in favour of the Greater 
Syria project to the detriment of Syrian 
claims to the Hatay. 

12. Notwithstanding the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives, Turkey’s rela¬ 
tions with Syria were less cordial than with 
the Lebanon owing to the question of the 
Hatay. A statement attributed to 
M. Hasan Saka by the Syrian newspaper 
El Ctimhuriye in October, during which 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was quoted as saying that Turkey had 
already concluded an “ alliance ” with 
Iraq and that she hoped to conclude 
similar agreements with Syria, Egypt and 
Palestine, called forth a statement from 
the Syrian Minister in Angora in which 
he said that, while he was in favour of a 
Turco-Syrian rapprochement, the question 
of the Hatay and of Syrian property in 
Turkey had up to now prevented the con¬ 
clusion of a formal agreement. 

13. Turkey followed with close interest 
the negotiations for the revision of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and a report in the 
Cairo press that the Turkish Government 
had expressed apprehension at the prospect 
of the evacuation of British troops from 
Egypt caused some hostile press comment 
in Cairo. A subsequent proposal by the 
Turkish Minister in Cairo that Turoo- 
Egyptian relations should be established 
on a more definite basis was well received 
by Sidky Pasha, who stated that negotia¬ 
tions with His Majesty’s Government must 
be settled first, but that, after that, he 
would welcome an accord with Turkey on 
juridical and commercial matters and, in 
fact, anything except a military alliance. 
In September, an informal and unexpected 
visit was paid by the King of Egypt, who 
was yachting in the neighbourhood, to 
Mersin. His Majesty was welcomed by the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Though the visit had no 
immediate political consequence, the King 
told the Egyptian Minister to Turkey that 
it had been a deliberate gesture of goodwill 
in anticipation of the formal visit which he 
wished to make at the earliest opportunity; 
and the Turkish Government are con¬ 
fidently expecting this visit in May or 
June. 

14. Turkish relations with Greece 
remained close and friendly as a result of 
the common Soviet threat to the two 
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countries, despite the Turkish disappoint¬ 
ment that the islands of Castellorizo, Symi 
and Cos were, with the rest of the 
Dodecanese, handed over to Greece. The 
Turkish Government expressed regret at 
this decision, but accepted it with a good 
grace. 

15. In the autumn a party of Greek 
journalists paid an official visit to Turkey 
where they received a cordial reception 
from the Turkish Press Association in 
Angora and Istanbul. A slight cloud was 
caused in Turco-Greek relations by the fact 
that, after their return to Greece, one of 
their number, and others who had not taken 
part in the visit, published articles 
criticising the treatment of the Greek 
minority by the Turkish authorities. This 
evoked recriminatory articles in the 
Turkish press and the matter was only 
closed by an article published by the leader 
of the Greek party placing the blame for 
the offending articles on Communist influ¬ 
ence in Greece. Turkish apprehensions 
increased with the extension of the guerilla 
warfare in Macedonia to Western Thrace 
and, after M. Dimitrov’s restatement of 
the Bulgarian claim to an outlet on the 
Aegean, the press published a number of 
articles describing the sufferings of 
Turkish pomaks at the hands of the Bul- 
gars and Greek Communists. 

16. In internal politics, the year opened 
with the announcement of the formation 
of a new political organisation under the 
name of the Democratic Party. The 
party’s constitution expressed its complete 
loyalty to the six guiding principles of 
Kemalism (republicanism, nationalism, 
democracy, etatisme , laicism and revolu¬ 
tion) and forbade the enrolment in its 
ranks of any persons holding subversive 
views. As compared with the Republican 
Party, the new organisation tended to 
favour the reservation of a larger field of 
activity for private enterprise and a corres¬ 
ponding limitation of economic etatisme. 
At the same time the party declared its 
intention of combating the high cost of 
living. In essentials, however, the pro¬ 
gramme of the new party differed but little 
from that of its opponents. A former 
Prime Minister, Celal Bayar, who, during 
his term of office in the 30’s, had strangely 
enough been a promoter of State enterprise, 
was elected chairman of the party by 
secret ballot, and its other principal sup¬ 
porters included M. Fuat KoprUlii (a lineal 
descendant of a famous 17th century Grand 
Vizier), M. Adnan Menderes and later 
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M. Hikmet Bayur, who, with their chief, 
had been expelled from the Republican 
Party for their outspoken opposition to its 
internal and financial programme. The 
new party were fortunate in at once 
securing as their publicity agent M. Ahmet 
Emin Yalman who, in spite of repeated 
professions that he was an independent in 
politics, opened the columns of his news¬ 
paper, the Vatan, as a channel for their 
propaganda. Shortly afterwards two other 
“ independent ” journalists, M. Ebuzziya 
and M. Saracoglu, the editors respectively 
of the Tastir and Yeni Sabah, followed 
M. Yalman’s example, thus ensuring for 
M. Bayar ample publicity and press 
support. 

17. It soon became evident that, while 
advocating liberal reforms in the constitu¬ 
tional sphere, such as the abolition of the 
restrictive press law and the introduction 
of first degree elections, the policy of the 
Democrats was also, from the economic 
point of view, calculated to appeal to 
business interests, inasmuch as it advocated 
considerable concessions to the principle of 
free enterprise. The party, therefore, 
quickly attracted the support of powerful 
business groups and a somewhat uneasy 
alliance was struck between doctrinaire 
reformers, such as Yalman, and financial 
interests in Smyrna and Istanbul. 

18. Despite this mercantile element in 
the party’s programme and structure (to 
which the Soviet Ambassador himself 
drew attention in conversation with His 
Majesty’s Ambassador), the party became, 
almost from the dav of its formation, the 
unwilling protege of the Moscow radio by 
which it was rather fantastically repre¬ 
sented as the party of true democracy 
struggling against the tyranny of the 
Republican oppressors. This support 
certainly did nothing to help, and probably 
much to harm, M. Bayar’s popularity in 
the country and provided effective counter¬ 
propaganda for his opponents; but the 
Soviet commentators appeared either to be 
unaware of this or perhaps considered that 
even if the cause of the non-official opposi¬ 
tion were not directly benefited the prestige 
of the Government would suffer. Further¬ 
more, it might affect the nerves of the 
Government and so assist the “ softening 
up ” process required before the applica¬ 
tion of direct political pressure in the 
summer. These explanations seem more 
probable than the theory that the Soviet 
propagandists wished to discredit the 
opposition and so hinder the evolution of 
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parliamentary government in Turkey. 
Anyhow the campaign of vilification went 
on and in spite of occasional lulls gradually 
increased in violence as the summer 
approached. All events in Turkey, whether 
of foreign or domestic interest and what¬ 
ever their significance, became the material 
of furious if often random attacks by the 
Moscow radio. 

19. Other political parties, such as the 
National Resurgence Party (a body 
organised by an eccentric Istanbul million¬ 
aire who subsequently became engaged in 
complicated litigation with his own sup¬ 
porters) and one or two smaller groups of 
socialist complexion emerged and declared 
themselves ready to challenge the Repub¬ 
lican Party at the elections which were at 
that time not expected until 1947: but only 
the Democratic Party proved to have any 
following in the country and the other 
groups sank back into oblivion. 

20. The formation of an authorised 
opposition was at once recognised for what 
it was—a very important change in the 
whole structure and aims of the Turkish 
State as these had been understood and 
interpreted since the Kemalist revolution, 
or at least since the fiasco of Fethi Okyar’s 
“ official ” opposition in 1931. It was an 
innovation which had no real precedent in 
Turkish history and one which was alien 
to all traditions of the Turkish people. 
Nevertheless, the formation of opposition 
groups constituted an immediate response 
to the reference made by the President in 
a speech to the Assembly in the previous 
November that free and direct elections 
would take place in 1947; and it was there¬ 
fore in a sense a measure of the progress 
made by the Turks towards Western ideals 
of Government since 1923. The reasons 
which led the Administration to make this 
concession were complex. There was a 
desire to present Turkey to the outside 
outside world—and particularly the Anglo 
Saxon world—as practising Western demo¬ 
cracy, as well as a wish to placate reform¬ 
ing sentiment inside the country, but the 
most important factor was the President’s 
own feeling that there was no suitable 
successor to himself and that he must 
prepare a two-party system to carry on 
under an eventual more “constitutional ” 
President. That the Government was 
prepared to take a step of this importance 
at a time when the international situation 
was so uncertain and the need for strong 
government so compelling was a proof of 
considerable courage, and if the Republican 


leaders felt some doubt as the summer drew 
on about the wisdom of this concession and 
the possibility of allowing its full applica¬ 
tion, it must be remembered that fear of 
the Soviet menace and the need to counter 
it with all the skill and experience which 
the country could muster was always 
present in their minds. 

21. On 10th May the President 
announced to the Assembly that direct 
elections by secret ballot would take place 
during the summer. This decision was 
denounced by the Democrats as a manoeuvre 
by the Government to force the issue before 
their own organisation was completed and 
they at first threatened to boycott the 
elections. On 26th May, as a kind of dress 
rehearsal for the elections, municipal elec¬ 
tions were held throughout the country. 
As the Opposition parties decided to 
abstain from the contest, the result was a 
foregone conclusion, but numerous 
instances of intimidation and falsification 
were alleged which seem to have had con¬ 
siderable substance. Meanwhile, the 
Administration had prepared three pieces 
of major legislation which were hurried 
through the Assembly in June. The first 
was the electoral law abolishing the system 
of electoral colleges and providing for 
secret first degree elections. The second 
was an important modification of the old 
and rather repressive law of Associations 
which had become necessary through the 
formation of Opposition parties, while the 
third was an amendment to the press law 
which had enabled the Government to sup¬ 
press any newspaper on the grounds that its 
influence was subversive. The amendment 
transferred this suspensory power from the 
executive to the judiciary. Both the latter 
Bills, although vigorously attacked in the 
Assembly on the grounds that the amend¬ 
ments did not go far enough in the direc¬ 
tion of liberalism, were passed in their 
original form. The press law was. however, 
further amended in the autumn—but this 
time in a restrictive sense—by the new 
Government formed after the elections. 

22. The stage was now set for the 
general elections which were fixed for 
21st July. The Opposition made bitter 
complaints of the way in which their 
organisation and propaganda were 
obstructed by the administrative authori¬ 
ties and, for the first time, President Indnu 
became the object of open criticism. He 
was attacked by the Democrats on the 
grounds that, since the head of the State 
should be above party politics, he should 
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refrain from showing favour or prejudice 
to any political party, particularly at 
election time. The President, to whom, for 
reasons of temperament and tradition, the 
role of constitutional monarch was un¬ 
palatable, immediately accepted this 
challenge bv making a broadcast speech in 
mid-July openly supporting the Republi¬ 
cans and refuting the argument that the 
President should remain outside party 
politics on the grounds that, possessing no 
special powers, he was dependent on the 
support of a majority of the Assembly. 
About this time the President and the 
leaders of the Government became seriously 
alarmed at the sympathy which the elec¬ 
toral campaign had shown the Democrats 
to possess throughout the country, and the 
President believed that genuinely free 
elections might give a return of as many 
as 121 Democratic Deputies out of a total 
of 465. The Government were further 
alarmed by the lack of personal loyalty 
shown for the President, and the fact that 
Marshal Qakmak, a hero of the War of 
Liberation, had, after refusing all offers 
of honourable employment by the Govern¬ 
ment. declared his intention of standing as 
an independent candidate at Istanbul. His 
candidature was promptly adopted by the 
Democrats, and, despite his professedly 
independent character, it was recognised 
on all sides that he was the only person 
whose prestige and popularity would enable 
him seriously to challenge President Inonii. 
and that, in any contest for the presidency, 
his candidature would be supported by the 
Democratic Party. 

23. A number of scandals involving the 
Minister of Monopolies, the family of the 
Chief of Staff, the Vali of Angora, and 
other prominent persons connected with 
the regime broke during the summer and 
added to the embarrassment of the 
Administration. A further source of alarm 
to the Government was the evasive policy 
adopted by Celal Bayar in regard to inter¬ 
national affairs and his studied reluctance 
to commit himself over such problems as 
Tureo-Soviet relations and the Straits. A 
series of provocative articles in the Govern¬ 
ment press failed to draw Celal Bavar from 
this disturbing aloofness, and both he and 
Marshal Qakmak. by influence rather than 
positive statement, allowed it to be under¬ 
stood that, if foreign affairs were in their 
hands, they would be able to find means 
°f breaking the present deadlock. These 
means they of course never disclosed. 
When, however, the Soviet note on the 
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Straits was presented in August, the 
Democratic Party issued a statement con¬ 
demning the Soviet demands roundly as 
being incompatible with Turkey’s 
sovereign rights. 

24. In spite of a crop of incidents and 
alleged instances of police interference of 
which the number increased as the election 
day approached, the elections themselves 
went off quietly and the polling was every¬ 
where calm and orderly. The final results 
were published on 24th July and gave the 
following distribution of seats: Republi¬ 
cans. 396, Democrats. 62, Independents, 7. 
These figures were immediate challenged 
by M. Bayar who issued a statement 
alleging that the results had been tampered 
with and that serious irregularities had 
occurred, particularly in Angora and 
Smyrna where the sentiments of the popu¬ 
lation were known to be overwhelmingly 
in favour of the Democrats. In fact, the 
results showed that in spite of a certain 
number of Democratic victories in Istanbul 
(due. it was said, to the insistence of the 
local Vali upon the observation of a 
reasonable measure of fair play) Angora 
and Smyrna did not return a single Demo¬ 
cratic candidate. On the other hand, it 
was categorically affirmed by the Demo¬ 
crats, who were supported by a considerable 
body of circumstantial evidence, that the 
poll in Angora had shown an 80 per cent, 
victory for their party with the President, 
whose constituency it was, receiving fewer 
votes than all but one of the candidates on 
the Democratic list. It was of course 
impossible to establish the facts with 
complete accuracy and considerable 
allowance had to be made for exaggeration 
by both sides. But a final analysis of all 
the evidence available suggested that, while 
the polling, which was supervised by repre¬ 
sentatives of both parties, was generally 
fair, considerable falsifications had proba¬ 
bly taken place in Angora and elsewhere in 
the electoral committees where the votes 
were counted and which were composed 
only of representatives of the Government, 
viz., of the Republican Party; and that 
furthermore, in the particular case of 
Angora, the falsification had been made at 
the instance of the President himself whose 
vanity was offended by the idea of his 
capital city being seduced from him by his 
opponents. It was, moreover, alleged that 
a friendly if discreditable arrangement 
between the President and M. Bayar for 
the distribution of seats had broken down 
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at the last moment owing to the intrigues 
of the Prime Minister, M. Saracoglu. 

25. If this analysis was correct, the 
Government, by their interference, showed 
themselves both intemperate and short¬ 
sighted, for the falsifications altered little 
the general result which would, in any case, 
have assured the Republicans a very sub¬ 
stantial majority in the new Assembly, 
while giving unnecessary provocation not 
only to the Democratic Party, but also to 
hostile propaganda abroad. The Demo¬ 
crats who. in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, could hardly have expected to 
obtain more than another thirty or forty 
seats, were not unnaturally indignant at 
what was represented to them by their 
leaders and their press as a piece of gross 
pdlitical dishonesty, and in order to keep 
within bounds the recriminations and 
accusations which at once appeared in the 
Opposition newspapers, the authorities in 
Istanbul found it necessary to apply the 
regulations provided for by the state of 
siege declared during the war and to 
threaten with suspension any newspaper 
publishing articles calculated to incite dis¬ 
order. The principal Democratic news¬ 
papers (Vatari and Tastir) were careful not 
to offend against this ordinance, but a 
smaller journal named Yeni Sabah was 
almost immediately suspended and did not 
resume publication for several months. 
The opportunity was also taken to suppress 
a small crypto-Communist weekly called 
Ger^ek. 

26. The new Assembly met on the 5th 
August, and the Republican majority re¬ 
elected Ismet Inbnii as President of the 
Republic, the Democrats casting their votes 
for Marshal Qakmnk. who ostentatiously 
walked out after the result had been 
announced. The veteran General Kasim 
Karabekir, intended, no doubt, by the 
Republicans as a counter-weight to 
Marshal Qakmak, was elected President of 
the Assembly. The Democratic Deputies 
thought fit to make a demonstration of 
their personal hostility to President Inonii 
by remaining seated, contrary to all piece- 
dent, when he entered the Chamber, despite 
the efforts of well-meaning intermediaries 
who had tried to dissuade them from this 
discourtesy. 

27. The new Cabinet, which was 
announced two days later, contained much 
new blood. The former Prime Minister. 
M. Saracoglu, was not included, and his 
place was taken by M. Reoep Peker, who 
had formerly held the posts of Minister for 
Defence and the Interior and Secretary- 


General of the Republican Party, and was 
considered in every way a stronger per¬ 
sonality than his predecessor. He was 
known as a man of energy and obstinacy, 
and this reputation was soon borne out by 
well-founded reports that he was refusing 
to allow President Inonii to interfere to the 
extent he had done hitherto in matters 
which might be considered the preserve of 
the Prime Minister. Of the other port¬ 
folios, all but four, those of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, Labour and Monopolies, were given 
to new men. M. Siimer, the former 
Minister of Finance, who on various 
occasions had also held the post of Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs with unsatis¬ 
factory results from our point of view, was 
replaced by H. Halit Nasmi Ki§mir, a 
skilled financier. 

28. The new Prime Minister lost no time 
in assuring His Majesty’s Ambassador that 
the British alliance and friendship with the 
United States would remain the un¬ 
changing basis of Turkish policy, but that 
on those conditions Turkey would welcome 
a resumption of friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union, provided that this entailed 
no cession of Turkish territory. At the 
same time he would be prepared for a 
modification of the Montreux regime on the 
Straits on condition that this were effected 
with the collaboration of the signatory 
Powers. M. Hasan Saka’s continuance in 
office was, added by M. Peker. a guarantee 
that no change would be made in foreign 
affairs—an assurance which was soon to be 
borne out by the facts. The new Govern¬ 
ment had. in fact, to meet its first test in the 
field of international relations within a few 
days of its formation. 

29. During the early months of the year 
official Turco-Soviet relations had under¬ 
gone no marked change. M. Hasan Saka, 
who was in London in January, was able 
to put the Turkish case to the Secretary 
of State, who, in turn, informed him of the 
apparently reassuring discussions he had 
had with Marshal Stalin in Moscow and 
assured him of British interest in the 
matter. In a second interview with the 
Secretary of State a month later the Tur¬ 
kish Minister for Foreign Affairs enquired 
whether His Majesty’s Government would 
consider adapting the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance to modern conditions. This 
suggestion was later embodied by the 
Turkish Ambassador in London in a 
memorandum which contained the alterna¬ 
tive suggestion that the Secretary of State 
should reaffirm in Parliament the value 
which His Majesty’s Government attached 
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to the Turkish alliance. To these sugges¬ 
tions the Secretary of State replied that 
while His Majesty's Government attached 
great importance to the principle of the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance, the second alter¬ 
native appeared to him preferable, inas¬ 
much as he would wish to have further 
opportunity for observing the development 
of U.N.O. before undertaking discussions 
about the modification of the treaty—a 
reply which, with the Secretary of State s 
friendly references to Turkey in a speecfi 
in the House of Commons on the 21st 
February, fully satisfied the Turkish 
Government. 

30. By the publication in the press of 
articles on Armenian and Georgian claims 
to Turkey’s eastern provinces and by a 
constant barrage of hostile propaganda 
over the wireless, the Soviet claims were 
kept continually before the eyes of the 
Turkish Government and people. This 
campaign drew indignant rejoinders from 
the Turkish newspapers, with the result 
that a sustained press war developed be¬ 
tween the two countries which in itself 
made difficult any improvement in their 
official relations. Anti-Communist demons¬ 
trations organised by students also took 
place in Angora, Iskenderun and elsewhere. 
These Turkish counter-attacks had drawn 
a protest from the Soviet Embassy in 
January, and the Turkish Government 
found it expedient to invite the veteran 
journalist Huseyin Cahid Yal?in, who had 
been an outspoken supporter of the Allied 
cause throughout the war and had now 
become the most bitter critic of the Soviet 
Union, to undertake a brief tour abroad in 
the hope that in his absence the press war 
might die down and further provocation be 
avoided. These hopes, however, proved 
vain. 

31. Armenian irredentism was another 
of the weapons in Moscow’s armoury of 
propaganda against Turkey. During the 
winter the Soviet Consul-General in 
Istanbul had opened registration lists for 
Armenians wishing to return to Soviet 
Armenia. This created some excitement 
at the time, but no obstacles were placed in 
the way of would-be emigrants and the 
general feeling was that, although the 
Soviet action was in the circumstances 
mther provocative, Turkey would be well 
rid of those elements in her Armenian 
minority who had sympathies with com¬ 
munism. The Soviet Consul-General 
claimed that as many as 8.000 Armenians 
had been registered, while Turkish sources 
put the number at no more than 1.400. 


Whatever the real figure, no steps were 
taken to include the would-be emigrants 
from Turkey in the convoys leaving from 
Greece, the Levant States and elsewhere, 
and their fate at present appears to be in 
suspense. Later in the summer consider¬ 
able resentment was caused by the news 
that the French Communist Party had 
organised a meeting demanding the cession 
of the three eastern provinces to Soviet 
Armenia and the creation of an indepen¬ 
dent Kurdistan. 

32. The Soviet occupation of Persian 
Azerbaijan intensified the Turks’ feeling 
of encirclement and the fear that a rising 
tide of aggression was now flowing strongly 
alike round her eastern and western fron¬ 
tiers. The proceedings of the Security 
Council in New York were followed with 
close but sceptical interest and. as the year 
drew on, the conviction that Soviet 
ambitions were of a nature too funda¬ 
mental and obdurate to be checked bv 
peaceful persuasion gradually gained 
ground and found open expression in the 
Turkish press. 

33. Evidence began to come to light in 
the early summer that direct Soviet 
influence in Tukish internal affairs, which 
had suffered a setback in the previous 
autumn, was again becoming active. Two 
new periodicals, Gun and Gercek, the con¬ 
tents of which followed the usual Com¬ 
munist directives, appeared and to some 
extent made good the disappearance of Tan 
and La Turquie, which had been suppressed 
in the previous autumn. There were, 
furthermore, indications that serious 
attempts were being made to infiltrate 
crypto-Communist elements into the ranks 
of the Democratic Party, with a view either 
to splitting the party or to controlling its 
leadership. Indeed, after the elections 
were over, it was discovered that the funds 
expended by Soviet sources on behalf of the 
Democrats in eastern Turkey had exceeded 
the propaganda expenses of the Republican 
Party, although there was no evidence to 
suggest that any collusion existed between 
the Soviet agents and the Democratic 
leaders or indeed that the latter were even 
aware of the insidious support which thev 
were receiving. 

34. The real purpose of the Soviet cam¬ 
paign was gradually becoming clear. 
Although the Soviet Ambassador in 
Angora had adopted the strange attitude 
that he could not. in view of the bad 
relations between the two countries, pay an 
official visit to the Ministry for Foreign 
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Affairs, he had in the winter intimated to 
M. Sumer, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that the Soviet Government would 
be prepared to drop temporarily the ques¬ 
tion of territorial claims in order to achieve 
a settlement of the Straits question. In 
June. M. Vinogradov went further and in 
conversation with the Prime Minister, 
M. Saracoglu. declared that a solution of 
the present deadlock was to he found in the 
rectification of the frontiers and the cession 
of a base to Russia in time of war. When, 
however, these claims were dismissed out 
of hand bv M. Saracoglu. M. Vinogradov 
shifted his ground and said that if Turkey 
would but admit that the Straits were of 
greater importance to the Soviet Union 
than to any othei country, and would agree 
to negotiate with Russia on that basis, 
there would be no more talk of the three 
provinces or of a military base. The Prime 
Minister replied that the Soviet demands 
must be completely withdrawn before any 
answer could be given to such a proposal. 
Suggestions similar to those put forward 
by M. Vinogradov were also made to the 
Turks about the same time by the Yugoslav 
Ambassador and the Polish Charge 
d’Affaires and. indeed, the whole corps of 
Soviet satellite representatives appears to 
have received instructions at this time to 
take soundings of the Turkish Government. 
The same technique had already been 
employed in the case of the Bulgarian 
Minister, who. in the winter, had suggested 
that Turkish security was to be found in 
association with other Black Sea Powers 
and added that one of the principal 
obstacles to a Turco-Soviet rapprochement 
was the continuance in office of the Prime 
Minister. M. Saracoglu, an impertinence 
which earned him an immediate rebuke. 
More surprising was a similar sounding 
by the Swedish Minister, who, however, 
repented and begged that his indiscretion 
should be forgotten. 

35. These conversations and the general 
tone of Soviet propaganda tended to con¬ 
firm the view' expressed privately by the 
Turkish Ambassador to Moscow (who was 
in Istanbul during the summer) that the 
real object of the Soviet offensive was to 
frighten the Turkish Government, which 
would emerge from the elections with 
excessive demands which could later be 
dropped in exchange for a close under¬ 
standing. This, of course, would include 
the severance of the British alliance. Inci¬ 
dentally. M. Sarper never returned to 
Moscow after this visit to Istanbul, but 


was shortly afterwards appointed Minister 
to Rome. He was replaced in Moscow by 
M. Faik Zihni Akdur, the then Turkish 
Minister to Sofia, who left for his new post 
in November. 

36. During the summer interest in the 
Straits question quickened, for, under the 
terms of the Montreux Convention, the 
convention would automatically continue 
in force for a further period of five years 
unless a demand for a revision of these 
terms was made by any of the signatory 
Powers before 9th August. The question 
was, therefore, whether the Soviet Union 
would decide to demand such modification 
before the specified date; and on 8th 
August the Soviet Charge d’Affaires in 
Angora handed in a note demanding 
modification of the convention. After 
citing violations of the convention alleged 
to have been permitted by Turkey during 
the war, the note proposed five changes :— 

(1) the Straits to remain always open to 
merchant shipping of all countries 
and 

(2) to the passage of warships of the 
Black Sea Powers; 

(3) the passage of warships of other 

Powers to be forbidden except in 
cases specially provided for; 

(4) the Straits regime to be within the 
competence of Turkey and the other 
Black Sea Powers; 

(5) Turkey and the Soviet Union, as the 

Powers most interested, should by 
their common means ensure the 
defence of the Straits and prevent 
their utilisation by other States for 
purposes hostile to the Black Sea 
Powers. 

37. Under Article 29 of the Convention 
this demand for revision should have been 
supported by one or two of the signatory 
Powers (according to the nature of the 
modification) and notified to all contracting 
parties; the neglect of this procedure was 
not, however, used as an objection to the 
Soviet proposals. 

38. The first three proposals had been 
suggested to the Turkish Government by 
the United States Government in November 
1945. and the controversy has centred 
essentially round the fourth and fifth 
demands. The Turkish Prime Minister 
referred to the Soviet note in a declaration 
of policy on 14th August in which he said 
that Turkey was bound by international 
convention and would defend her sovereign 
rights, but was prepared to negotiate a 
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revision of the Montreux Convention with 
her Allies and other interested States. He 
had modified his draft in accordance with 
suggestions by His Majesty’s Government. 
The Soviet authorities simultaneously 
intensified their nerve warfare, first by 
claiming to have discovered in the German 
archives reports from the former German 
Ambassador in Angora about M. Saracoglu 
having suggested the dismemberment of 
Russia; and, secondly, by announcing that 
the British military authorities had a base 
at Qanakkale and Radar stations in Thrace 
and the Black Sea area operated by British 
personnel, that they controlled the aero¬ 
drome at Ye§ilkov and had 5,000 advisers 
and instructors in Turkey. The Anatolian 
News Agency denied the first report and 
the Foreign Office denied the hitter, which 
has, nevertheless, frequently been repeated 
in Soviet propaganda. 

39. The Soviet note, copies of which had 
been delivered by the Soviet Embassies to 
His Majesty’s and the United States 
Governments also, was discussed by the tw T o 
Secretaries of State in Paris, and the 
British and American Ambassadors in 
Angora gave the Turkish Government sub¬ 
stantially similar advice as to their reply. 
Both Governments expressed to the Turks 
their own willingness to take part in a 
conference, and advised the Turkish 
Government to express their readiness to 
do the same while making clear that this 
offer did not imply agreement with any 
specific Soviet proposals. 

40. His Majesty’s Government, in 
acknowledging the Soviet communication, 
pointed out that the agreement at Pots¬ 
dam allowed for direct conversations 
between each of the three Governments 
and the Turkish Government, but had not 
(as the Soviet note stated) provided for 
negotiations. It was pointed out that the 
Soviet proposals did not mention the 
U.N.O., with whose purposes and prin¬ 
ciples any modification of the Montreux 
Convention must lie consistent. Finally, 
His Majesty’s Government pointed out 
that it had long been internationally recog¬ 
nised that the Straits regime concerned 
other States besides the Black Sea Powers 
and Turkey, and further expressed the 
view that Turkey, as the territorial Power 
concerned, should continue to be respon¬ 
sible for the defence and control of the 
Straits. The American reply also insisted 
on the concern of other than Black Sea 
1 ‘owers with the Straits, and on the neces¬ 
sity of relating the Straits regime to the 


U.N.O., and said that any aggression 
against the Straits would clearly be a 
matter for action by the Security Council. 
Both Governments stated their willingness 
to participate in any eventual conference. 

41. The Turkish reply, handed to the 
Soviet charge d’affaires in Angora on 22nd 
August, contained twenty pages. The first 
half refuted in detail the Russian allega¬ 
tions of wartime violations of the conven¬ 
tion. maintaining that, in so far as tech¬ 
nical violations had taken place, these 
proved the necessity of bringing the annex 
to the convention up to date; they did not 
believe that the convention itself needed 
to be revised or that Turkish control had 
been inadequate. The reply nevertheless 
accepted the first three Soviet proposals as 
a basis for discussion, but rejected the 
fourth and fifth proposals. The fourth 
proposal ignored the fact that the conven¬ 
tion was in force until at least 1956, and 
ignored the interests of the other signa¬ 
tory Powers. The fifth proposal was in¬ 
compatible with Turkey’s inalienable 
rights of sovereignty and with her 
security. The surest guarantee for the 
Soviet Union lay in the restoration of 
friendly relations with Turkey and in re¬ 
course to the U.N.O. The texts of the 
American and Turkish replies were pub¬ 
lished; that of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s reply was not published until 
November, though, of course, communi¬ 
cated to the Turkish Government, but 
Turkish opinion was much icassured by 
the Secretary of State’s statement of the 
British case in the House of Commons on 
23rd October. 

42. Nerve warfare continued in the 
shape of rumours, one of which, traced to 
the Soviet Consulate-General in Istanbul, 
was that the Russians would attack Istan¬ 
bul on 13tih or 18th September, and that 
there were large concentrations of 
armoured troops on the Bulgarian frontier. 
The Turkish Government took special 
precautions, a boom was laid in the Bos¬ 
phorus. and the frontier garrisons were in 
a state of alert for nearly three weeks. On 
25th September the Soviet charge d’affaires 
in Angora handed in a second note of 
considerable length. Although much of it 
consisted of arguments against the 
Turkish Government’s defence of their 
control of the Straits during the war. the 
note was rather more conciliatory in tone 
and noted with satisfaction the Turkish 
Government’s acceptance of the first three 
proposals as a basis for discussion. The 
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note contended that, as the Black Sea was 
an inland sea, the Straits were different 
from other waterways and the special 
position of Black Sea Powers had been 
recognised by treaties between Turkey and 
the Soviet Union in 1921, and with the 
Transcaucasian and Ukrainian Republics 
in 1922. It complained that the Turks 
had rejected the fifth proposal without 
knowing the concrete suggestions of the 
Soviet Government. Obviously alluding to 
the allegations referred to in paragraph 38 
about the British military establishments 
in Turkey, the note said that, if Turkey 
took military measures in the Straits in 
conjunction with non-Black Sea Powers, 
such action would be inconsistent with the 
security of the Black Sea Powers. The 
note concluded that the Soviet proposals 
were in accord with the U.N.O., and that 
a conference should be preceded by direct 
conversations between the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and the Potsdam Powers. 

43. The Turkish Prime Minister’s first 
idea in reaction to the second note was to 
reply briefly that there was no purpose in 
continuing the conversation as the Soviet 
point of view had been noted and fully 
discussed. His Majesty’s Ambassador 
recommended that a categorical refusal to 
discuss specific proposals in any circum¬ 
stances, or too curt a reply, should 
be avoided, and suggested a general line 
which the Turkish Government adopted. 
Both His Majesty’s and the United States 
Governments restated their own views to 
the Soviet Government; the American note 
adding that Turkey should continue to be 
primarily responsible for the defence of 
the Straits and that in the event of an 
attack or threat of an attack action should 
be taken by the Security Council. 

44. The Turkish reply, which was given 
on 18th October, stated (in accordance with 
the suggestions made by His Majesty’s 
Government) that the recent exchange of 
notes between the two Governments had 
clarified the respective points of view in 
accordance with the Potsdam Agreement, 
and that the signatory State desiring 
modification of the convention should now 
take the initiative foreseen by the conven¬ 
tion for summoning a conference, includ¬ 
ing the United States, for a revision. In 
addition, the Turkish note repudiated in 
detail both the Soviet charges of wartime 
violations of the convention and the thesis 
that the Straits were the exclusive concern 
of the Black Sea Powers. It repeated that 
joint defence of the Straits would mean 


the derogation of Turkish sovereignty, but 
that the Turkish Government would 
defend the Straits in the future as in the 
past, and declared that the Soviet note’s 
allusion to military measures in concert 
with non-Black Sea Powers was totally 
unfounded. The claim that the Soviet 
proposals were compatible with the 
U.N.O. could not be reconciled with a pro¬ 
posal which ignored the existence of the 
U.N.O. and implied the violation of a 
neighbour’s sovereignty. 

45. The Soviet military attache in¬ 
formed the Turkish Director of Military 
Intelligence that the fifth Soviet proposal 
was really only a suggestion that the 
Turkish Government should undertake to 
reinforce their defences at any given point 
indicated by the Soviet Government; he 
was told that this proposal was unaccept¬ 
able. 

46. On 26th October. His Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador in Moscow was informed in a 
note from the Soviet Government that the 
latter did not share the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government that direct conver¬ 
sations between the three Governments 
represented at Potsdam and the Turkish 
Government were completed, and that, 
therefore, they considered a conference 
would be premature. On 28th November, 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow 
informed the Soviet Government in a brief 
written reply that, while taking note of 
their views! His Majesty’s Government 
adhered to their opinion that there was no 
longer any purpose in continuing direct 
correspondence between each of the three 
Governments and the Turkish Government, 
and that any further discussion should 
take place at an international conference. 
The Turkish and American notes had re¬ 
mained without reply, but President Tnonii 
took the opportunity of the reopening of 
Parliament on 1st November to state that 
Turkey agreed that the Montreux Con¬ 
vention needed adaptation to modern con¬ 
ditions. and would welcome modifications 
consistent with the legitimate interests of 
the parties and her territorial integrity 
and sovereign rights. 

47. The interest shown by the United 
States in the Straits question greatly en¬ 
couraged both the Turkish Government 
and public opinion. It had already 
become customary in general policy state¬ 
ments by the President and Prime Minis¬ 
ter to lay special stress on their desire for 
friendship with the United States imme¬ 
diately after the reference to the alliance 
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with Great Britain. . As the Straits con¬ 
troversy developed, the fact was much 
noticed and complained of that, in addi¬ 
tion to the interest shown officially by the 
United States Government, the American 
press gave much greater prominence to the 
subject and to the texts of the respective 
notes than did the press in the United 
Kingdom. The visits of the United States 
warships Missouri to Istanbul in April, 
and Randolph, Fargo, Perry and Donner 
to Smyrna in November, were greeted with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and the Ameri¬ 
can statements on the latter occasion that 
the call was quite informal and without 
special significance were ignored, and the 
maximum of public welcome and hospi¬ 
tality was offered. The growing Ameri¬ 
can interest in Turkey, primarily, of 
course, a reflex of the post-war disillusion¬ 
ment about Soviet aims and activities 
generally, was stimulated by the favourable 
impression formed by visiting American 
journalists, notably Messrs. Knicker¬ 
bocker and Sedgwick. These devoted 
themselves to creating in the minds of 
their numerous readers a picture of 
Turkey as the only neighbouring State 
that was standing up to Russia, and as one 
which was setting an example in modern¬ 
isation and real democratic experiment to 
all the countries of the Near and Middle 
East and South-Eastern Europe. They 
owed this impression in no small degree 
to the facilities for meeting Turks, &c., 
arranged for them by His Majesty’s Em¬ 
bassy,'ffind the same favourable impression 
was formed by a number of visiting 
British journalists, including Mr. Phillips 
Price. M.P., and Mr Kimche, as well as 
Mr. Buckley. Mr. Gallacher and Mr. Howe, 
so that Turkev seems to have had a dis- 
tinctlv better press on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the year under review 
than might easily have been the case. 
This'was particularly so in the United 
States, where, as the United States Am¬ 
bassador informed His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador, the typical association of ideas had 
been “ Turkey-Armenia-atrocities.” 

48. The United States Ambassador, 
Mr. Edwin Wilson, who is the best type 
of American career diplomatist, received 
His Majesty’s Ambassador privately on 
the day after the latter’s arrival, and 
invited him to lunch before he had 
presented his credentials; and from the 
very first expressed his great interest in 
increasing by every possible means the sup¬ 
port both moral and material of the United 


States for Turkey as the indispensable bul¬ 
wark against Soviet expansion over the 
whole Near and Middle East. Mr. Byrnes 
showed his sympathy with this point of 
view in conversations with the leading 
members of the British Delegation in 
Paris, not merely on the specific questions 
of the Straits, but also in regard to the 
possibility of assisting the Turks in 
modernising their defences. 

49. Although the maintenance of over 
half a million men in arms was stated to 
absorb 60 per cent, of the national revenue, 
besides keeping men from industry and 
agriculture, Turkey is getting very inade¬ 
quate value for this great effort owing to 
the lack of mobility and of modern equip¬ 
ment; and these deficiencies are not being 
remedied in consequence, on the one hand, 
of the Turkish Government’s desire to save 
their gold reserve and. on the other hand, 
of the inability of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to meet their demands (if at all) 
except for cash. Before the end of the 
year the United States Embassy had 
received instructions to collaborate with 
His Majesty’s Embassy in preparing 
agreed reports on the economic and finan¬ 
cial capacity of Turkey with special 
relation to Turkey’s defensive needs. 

50. Mention has been made above of a 
declaration of policy read out by the 
Turkish Prime Minister on 14th August 
in the course of which he made it clear that 
the change of Cabinet had brought no 
weakening in the national determination 
to resist Soviet pressure. The main part 
of the speech was, however, devoted to 
domestic themes. After referring to the 
Government’s intention of leaving a legiti¬ 
mate sphere of business to private enter¬ 
prise, M. Peker declared that foreign trade 
would be based on a free currency as 
opposed to a compensation system. He 
furthermore promised an increase in the 
salaries of State employees, who were, 
indeed, lamentably underpaid. The 
Opposition listened in silence while the 
Prime Minister was speaking of the 
Government’s domestic policy, but 
applauded warmly his references to 
foreign policy and the army. 

51. On 9th September the Government 
took the important step of devaluing the 
lira by 54 per cent.—a measure of which 
the effects and importance are discussed in 
the commercial section of this report. By 
failing, however, to take steps to check a 
rise in prices, the Government deprived 
themselves of much of the advantage 
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which they might have gained from this 
measure, the eventual necessity for which 
had long been foreseen. The Administra¬ 
tion's share of responsibility in the conse¬ 
quent rise in prices provided, later in the 
autumn, a subject of telling criticism for 
the Opposition, although M. Bayar 
declined to accept the Government’s invita¬ 
tion to make the matter the subject of a 
vote of censure. 

52. The early sessions of the Assembly 
were enlivened by the Democrats’ demand 
that the electoral results in constituencies 
where particularly flagrant abuses were 
alleged to have occurred should be the 
object of a bi-party enquiry. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, showed considerable skill 
in side-tracking this agitation, for, 
although committees of enquiry were, in 
fact, set up, the results, from the Demo¬ 
cratic point of view, were disappointing. 
A Democratic Bill providing for amend¬ 
ments to the electoral law was rejected by 
the Assembly’s Judicial Committee late in 
November on the grounds of certain legal 
defects, but it was generally expected that 
a Bill would eventually be accepted by the 
Assembly designed to ensure against a 
repetition of the abuses alleged to have 
taken place in the July elections. 

53. The Assembly rose on 20th Septem¬ 
ber, and a calm descended on the internal 
political scene until its reopening on 
1st November. The President of the 
Republic made a statement early in October 
pleading that past wrongs should be 
forgotten and that the two parties should 
unite in a policy of constructive collabora¬ 
tion in the general interests of the country. 
This overture was, however, ill-received by 
the Democrats who, in a counter-statement, 
pointed out that it was easier for the 
aggressor than for the injured party to 
forget past wrongs. 

54. Throughout the election campaign, 
a persistent rumour had been circulating 
that His Majesty’s Embassy viewed with 
disfavour the Democratic Party and sup¬ 
ported, in the interests of a stable foreign 
policy, the cause of the Republicans and of 
“ strong ” Government. This rumour may 
have been a natural corollary of the sup¬ 
port given by the Soviet radio and press to 
the Democratic Party and may subse¬ 
quently have l>een fostered by interested 
parties. Whatever its origin, it was widely 
held and was doing much harm to British 
prestige in Democratic circles. His 
Majesty’s Ambassador had brought the 
report to the attention of the Prime Minis¬ 


ter and had personally assured prominent 
Democratic journalists of its lack of any 
foundation. The rumour. however, 
persisted, and when Sir David Kelly was 
in Istanbul in September he accordingly 
took the opportunity of an invitation to 
visit the Association of Journalists to make 
a public denial of this rumour and to point 
out that such an attitude on the part of the 
embassy would be contrary not only to the 
whole British conception of parliamentary 
life, but also to the lessons of very long 
diplomatic experience. The ambassador’s 
initiative was warmly—indeed extrava¬ 
gantly—welcomed by the whole press, the 
Republican papers pointing out that a mis¬ 
chievous Democratic legend invented to 
discredit the Government had been exposed, 
while the Democratic press maintained that 
the story had been put about by the Govern¬ 
ment in order to brand their opponents as 
being anti-patriotic and anti-British. 
Whatever other significance the incident 
may have had, it revealed clearly the 
esteem in which British ideals are held in 
this country and the surprising lengths to 
which Turks will go in order to give the 
appearance of living up to them. 

55. Meanwhile, in the period following 
the elections, the resources and influence of 
the Democratic Party suffered a decline 
owing to the defection of a number of its 
richer supporters who no doubt argued 
that, with the victory of the Republican 
Party, they could expect no benefits from 
the Democrats for a further period of four 
years, and also that a too intimate associa¬ 
tion with the Opposition might prejudice 
their chances of obtaining their due share 
of Government contracts. At the same 
time, the Democratic leaders were seriously 
embarrassed by the ill-considered state¬ 
ments and behaviour of their ally, Marshal 
Qakmak, and particularly by his patronage 
of an association known as the League for 
the Preservation of Human Rights, which 
was founded in Istanbul by a group of 
notorious Left-wing extremists, including 
Dr. Rustii Aras, the Sertels and Garni 
Baykurt. The Government newspapers 
were quick to seize upon this indiscretion 
and the Democratic press was hard put to 
it to defend their champion. 

56. At the beginning of December, the 
Assembly passed a Bill providing for the 
prolongation of the state of siege in 
Thrace and the provinces adjacent to the 
Bosphorus on the Asiatic shore. The Bill 
met with some opposition from the Demo¬ 
cratic Party but. in the event, the measure 
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proved its value by furnishing the Admin¬ 
istration with the powers necessary to 
combat subversive activities. Evidence had 
come to light during the autumn that 
crypto-Communist elements operating 
under the disguise of socialism had again 
become active, particularly in Istanbul, and 
some half-dozen newspapers, mostly 
weeklies, the general character and con¬ 
tents of which followed familiar Com¬ 
munist lines, began to appear on the news¬ 
stands. Most of them were bitterly anti- 
British in tone and often contained 
scurrilous attacks on members of His 
Majesty’s Government and memhers of the 
British Labour Party generally. Although 
the authorities would no doubt sooner or 
later have been obliged to take cognisance 
of what was afoot, their action was antici¬ 
pated by students from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity who, early in December, staged an anti- 
Communist demonstration and publicly 
burnt copies of the offending publications. 
On the following day the “ Commandant 
of the State of Siege ” in Istanbul issued 
an ordinance suspending all the journals in 
question and ordering the suppression on 
the grounds of public security of the two 
existing orvpto-Communist Parties with 
their dependent clubs and workers’ 
syndicates. Some eighty persons (many of 
whom were subsequently released) were 
arrested, including the two rival Com¬ 
munist leaders, $efik Hiisnii, an elderly 
doctor of Jewish extraction noted for his 
rigid adherence to orthodox Marxism, and 
Esat Adil Musteyaplioglu, a younger and 
potentially more dangerous individual, who 
had succeeded in founding a Communist 
party of a national Turkish complexion. 
The latter was said to be more appreciated 
by the Soviet authorities in Istanbul, from 
whom both men were alleged to have drawn 
funds and other forms of assistance. No 
details were allowed to appear in the press 
but it seems that evidence of fairly wide¬ 
spread Communist activities was dis¬ 
covered in Istanbul and the industrial 
coastal districts. 

57. One incidental but interesting result 
ol this event was the open advocacy in the 
Chamber and the press of a revival of 
feligious education as a means of eombat- 
ln g Communist ideology. The partisans 
a nd opponents of this proposal included 
Members of both parties and the religious 
issue threatened to cut across all previous 
political alignments. 

58. Although the Republican and Demo- 
<r atic Parties and the press alike recog¬ 


nised the necessity for the Government’s 
action against the Left-wing extremists, 
relations between the two parties had been 
gradually deteriorating and toward* the 
end of the year it looked as if either the 
Republican Party would have to make 
substantial concessions to the Democratic 
Party and to allow it to function as a 
genuine opposition, or the latter would 
abandon the Assembly. Matters came to 
a head towards the end of December when 
the Democrats left the Chamber in a body 
after an alleged insulting remark had been 
made by the Prime Minister to one of their 
leaders during the course of the budgetary 
debates. A deadlock ensued for several 
days while the Democrats refused to return 
to the Chamber until the Prime Minister 
apologised. The crisis was finally resolved 
by the President, who. after a number of 
interviews with members of both parties, 
issued a conciliatory statement deploring 
the fact that one of the parties should feel 
aggrieved as a result of this incident, while 
expressly declining to apportion the blame. 
This step greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the President which had suffered as a result 
of the elections, and the Republican news¬ 
papers joined their Democratic confreres 
in welcoming this indication that the 
President was coming round to a non¬ 
partisan conception of his duties as Head 
of the State. The Prime Minister himself 
made a conciliatory statement in the 
Chamber, to which the Democrats had 
meanwhile consented to return. 

Economic Section 

Foreign Trade ( January-August 1946) 

59. The publication of the country’s 
foreign trade returns, suspended in the 
autumn of 1941. was resumed in October 
1946. These show that for the first eight 
months of the year—the period unaffected 
by the devaluation of the lira—the value 
of exports amounted to £T.149-3 million 
and that of imports to £T.96-4 million, 
leaving a favourable trade balance of close 
on CT.53 million, say £10 million. 
Comparative figures for the first eight 
months of 1945 were: £T.137-2—68-4— 
and 68-8 million respectively. Whereas 
the increase in the value of exports was 
relatively small, therefore, imports rose by 
fully 40 per cent. This is explained bv 
the combination of easier world supply 
position, improving transport facilities and 
the Turkish desire to make good the 
shortages resulting from the war. 










60. Exports during these first eight 
mouths of 1946 followed a pretty normal 
course. The carry-over of stocks was 
substantial and of these tobacco, dried 
fruits and hazelnuts found a ready market 
and were disposed of at good prices, in 
addition to substantial sales of such con¬ 
trolled products as cereals, pulses and live¬ 
stock to Spain. Greece and Palestine. The 
absence of any foreign demand for valonea 
and mohair persisted, however; such sales 
as took place being mainly for the purpose 
of freeing blocked currencies. 

61. The fact that stocks of these two 
commodities weighed heavily on the market 
at a time when exports are seasonally at 
t-heir lowest ebb, coupled with the anticipa¬ 
tion of trouble in disposing of what 
promised to be a bumper tobacco crop 
owing to increasing Greek and Bulgarian 
competition on the United States market, 
gave rise to serious misgivings in the early 
summer as to the future of the Turkish 
export trade as a whole. Foreign buyers, 
it was being said, were fighting shy owing 
to the disparity between Turkish prices and 
those of the world at large. These fears 
were accentuated by the absence of commer¬ 
cial agreements, and hence of payment 
facilities, with a number of European 
countries. (Turkish Ministers subse¬ 
quently alleged that devaluation had been 
forced on the Government owing to the 
accumulation of enormous export surpluses, 
but this was palpably untrue.) 

The Devaluation (7th September, 1946) 

62. Apart from these commercial reasons 
for devaluing the currency, which are 
certainly nothing like as convincing as the 
Turkish Government have made them out 
to be, it would have been difficult for 
Turkey to become a member of the Inter¬ 
national Fund and Bank under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement without a consolidated 
rate of exchange. Prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the new parity, Turkey had three 
different rates of exchange: a basic rate 
of U.S.f 1 = £T.l -30 (£1 = £T.5-20); 
a rate comporting a premium of 40 per 
cent, on exports in free currencies (i.e., 
those to Turkey’s chief clients); and one 
which included a surcharge of 48 per cent, 
on imports from these same countries. The 
rest of the country’s trade was conducted 
through compensation agreements at 
largely fictitious prices. 

63. Where the extent of the adjustment 
was concerned Turkey had to look ahead, 
seeing that mpmher countries are pledged 


not to alter the par value of their curren¬ 
cies without reference to the new organisa¬ 
tion. In the event the devaluation went 
further than had been expected, amounting 
to 115 per cent, nominally, in terms of 
the basic rate quoted above; but in fact, 
having regard to the premium on exports 
and surcharge on imports, to 55 per cent, 
and 46 -86 per cent, respectively. The new 
parity actually is U.S.$ 1 = £T.2-80 (so 
that £1 = £T.ll-284). 

64. The Government cleverly main¬ 
tained public confidence in the currency by 
selling gold through the Agricultural Bank, 
the rate at which it offered to sell being a 
little better than the black market rate, a 
factor which must have largely influenced 
the choice of the new parity. In the first 
three weeks sales totalled £T.10-5 million; 
in the next six £T.0-5 million only. 

Foreign Trade (September-December 1946) 

65. The immediate effect of the devalua¬ 
tion was a sharp rise in the prices of most 
export products, much accentuated by the 
heavy foreign demand which set in for 
Turkish export surpluses, apart from 
valonea and mohair. By the end of the 
year export prices had increased by any¬ 
thing between 35 per cent, and 147 per 
cent., according to the product, and the 
devaluation margin was thus heavily 
exceeded in a number of cases. 

66. On the import side the abolition of 
quotas and Import Union control, coupled 
with the policy of granting licences freely, 
resulted in a heavy volume of orders being 
placed abroad. With the volume and price 
of both imports and exports rising rapidly, 
the demand for accommodation became so 
great that an acute money shortage was felt 
during November. This put a curb on 
import activities, thus reducing the obvious 
danger of over-importation. 

67. Turkish foreign trade returns show 
that for the last four months of 1946 the 
value of imports amounted to £T.ll7 mil¬ 
lion approximately against exports esti¬ 
mated at £T.260-3 million, as compared 
with the previous year’s figures of £T.57-8 
million and £T.81-7 million respectively 
over the same period. Converted into 
sterling at their respective rates of 
exchange before and after the devaluation 
these figures show (a) that the value of 
imports was much the same for the two 
periods, which is accounted for by the fact 
that the great bulk of post-devaluation 
orders are yet to be delivered, and ( b) that 
exports have increased by more than £6 
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million in view of the coincidence of 
bumper crops with conditions • of acute 
scarcity in the outer world. 

68. The movement of Turkish foreign 
trade by principal countries for the first 
eleven months of 1946 was as follows:— 


Exports 


Country 

Thousands 
of £T. 

per 

cent. 

United States 

... 70,193 

20-72 

United Kingdom 

... 53.225 

15-71 

Palestine 

... 31.497 

9-30 

Greece. 

... 30,526 

9-01 

Egypt. 

... 25.343 

7-48 

Sweden 

... 23,562 

6-96 

Switzerland ... 

... 22,609 

6-67 

Italy .. 

9.462 

2-79 

India. 

1.014 

0-30 

Australia 

205 

0-06 

Miscellaneous 

... 71.132 

2100 


Imports 



T housands 

per 

Country 

of £T. 

cent. 

United States 

... 56.917 

3106 

United Kingdom 

,.. 35.024 

19 12 

Palestine 

6,972 

3-81 

Greece. 

930 

0-51 

Egypt. 

2.948 

1 61 

Sweden 

... 12,129 

6-62 

Switzerland ... 

... 15,695 

8-57 

Italy . 

9.039 

4 93 

India. 

8,030 

4-38 

Australia 

7,113 

3-88 

Miscellaneous 

... 28,430 

16 51 

Finance 




69. 1940 Budget .—In the 1946 budget 
estimates anticipated expenditure was 
£T.990.600,000 against an anticipated 
revenue of £T.894,700.000. leaving a deficit 
of £T.95,900,000 to be covered by loans. 
According to returns published in Decem¬ 
ber, revenue collected during the first six 
months of 1946 (£T.477.216.000) fully 
covered expectations. 

Cost of National Defence 

70. The allocation for National Defence, 
which of latter years had accounted for 
more than 50 per cent, of the budget expen¬ 
diture, was fixed at £T.265.000,000, repre¬ 
senting 27 per cent, only of the total 
estimated expenditure for the year, but 
transfers from other heads of the budget 
and fresh credits voted during the year 
added £T.122 million to the total. The 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs informed His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in the autumn that 
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defence was absorbing about 60 per cent, of 
the budget. 

71. Note Circulation .—The note circula¬ 
tion was £T.882,425,000 at the end of 
December 1945. It advanced slightly at 
the beginning of 1946 and then declined to 
£T.820,703,000 in June. Thereafter it 
rose steadily to £T.878.247,000 at the 
end of September and sharply to 
£T.920,380,000 at the end of October, 
i.e., as the result of the devaluation, closing 
at £T.930,676,000 on the 28th December, 
an increase of 5-5 per cent, in the twelve 
months which seems surprisingly small 
having regard to the devaluation. 

72. Gold and Foreign Exchange .—The 
gold reserves of the* Central Bank of 
Turkey increased slightly during the year 
from 204.204-5 kilog. at the end of i945 
to 208,342-7 kilog. on 28th December. 1946. 
As a result of the devaluation, however, 
the value of this gold in local currency 
more than doubled, the corresponding 
figures being £T.287,328,000 and 
£T.655,672.000. Foreign exchange hold¬ 
ings were similarly affected. Assets at the 
end of December 1945 were £T 41.500,000 
and £T.70 million on 28th December, 1946. 
In terms of sterling these figures work out 
at about £8 million and £7 million 
respectively. 

kT* 

Miscellaneous 

73. Treatment of British Companies .— 
Notes addressed by the embassy to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs on 23rd 
January, 28th February and 6th May on 
the vexed question of blocked profits pro¬ 
duced no tangible results. It was only 
after Sir David Kelly had written a 
personal letter to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 26th July that his Excellency 
retorted with an expression of his pleasure 
“ that the matter had been settled,” i.e., 
in virtue of certain unconvincing promises 
made to the commercial counsellor by the 
Minister of Finance. On 26th November 
His Majesty’s Ambassador handed the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry a com¬ 
prehensive memorandum which specified 
the various grievances of the British com¬ 
panies operating in Turkey relating to the 
local employment of profits; the export of 
profits; the penal provisions of the 
exchange decree; the denial of bank facili¬ 
ties; and discrimination in matters of 
taxation. This memorandum stated, in 
conclusion, that until the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment found it possible to accord to British 
branch companies in Turkey equality of 
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treatment with national companies m cnese 
matters it would be difficult to establish 
that happy relationship between the two 
countries which the two Governments 
clearly wished to bring about. No reply 
had been received to this document by the 
end of the year, but there was every reason 
to believe that it would be given earnest 
consideration, particularly as the new 
Minister of Finance had publicly stated 
that he hoped to be able to authorise the 
sale of exchange for the transfer of profits 
abroad, it being the policy of the Recep 
Peker Government to do all it could to 
attract foreign capital. 

74. United Kingdom Bulk Purchases .— 
His Majesty’s Government bought 847,856 
kilog. of the 1945 tobacco crop for 
£T.3,413.022 out of the annuities on the 
loans which they made to Turkey in 1941. 
These annuities having been paid until the 
devaluation at the rate of 5-20, the pur¬ 
chase cost works out at £655,090. 

75. The Ministry of Food bought 15.501 
tons of sultanas and 8,051 tons of figs in 
the autumn for approximately £T.16 mil¬ 
lion. Of these £T.10 million were pro¬ 
vided out of the annuities, at 5-20 there¬ 
fore, and the balance out of fresh sterling 
at 11-284. so that the total cost was 
roughly £2^ million. 

76. the Ministry also bought—mostly 
on behalf of the Government of India— 
145,000 tons of Turkish wheat, 100,000 
tons of barley and 25,000 tons of rye for 
£8,300.000. 

77. The New Tariff and the Cost of 
hiring. —There was a general increase in 
the Turkish customs tariff of 156-5 per 
cent., which came into force on 9th 
December. At the some time a decree was 
promulgated exempting from this increase 


a number of goods which were considered 
of first necessity and limiting the increase 
on others to either 50 per cent, or 100 per 
cent. It is anticipated that this measure 
will raise the cost of living by anything 
between 15 per cent, and 30 per cent, over 
that brought about by the devaluation, put 
at 15 per cent, by the end of December. 

78. German Looted Property (“ Safe- 
haven ”).—The British, American and 
French Embassies addressed notes to the 
Turkish Government on 27th March asking 
them to subscribe to resolution 6 of the 
Bretton Woods Conference and to ascer¬ 
tain and control enemy assets in Turkey. 
After many reminders the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs on 23rd September replied 
with reservations, especially one claiming 
priority for Turkish claims over German 
assets in Turkey, which would, in effect, 
give Turkey control over all proceeds of 
German assets in Turkey and full satisfac¬ 
tion of her monetary claims on Germany. 
The United States Embassy asked the 
Turkish Government to publish their 
adherence to resolution 6 without pub¬ 
lishing their reservations, which would be 
considered by the three Governments in 
due course. The Turkish Government 
were puzzled by this and wondered why the 
three embassies did not explain the objec¬ 
tions of the three Governments to the 
Turkish reservations. The British view 
was in favour of accepting the Turkish 
Government’s statement that they had 
adhered to the resolution without pressing 
them for a public declaration to that effect ; 
our idea being to concentrate on securing 
the withdrawal or amendment of the 
reservations. The French agreed with 
this view. 


E 1455/1455/93 No. 9 

TURCO-IRAQI RELATIONS 

Sir U. Stonehewer Bird to Mr. Benin. (Received 18 th February) 


(No. 35) 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad 
presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to 
him a copy of despatch No. 1 of 3rd 
February to Sir David V. Kelly, Angora, 
regarding Turco-Iraqi relations. 

Bagdad , 3 rd February, 1947 


Enclosure in No. 9 

Sir //. Stonehewer Bird to Sir D. Kelly 
(.4 ngora ) 

(No. 1) Bagdad, 

Sir, 3 rd February, 1947 

In your despatch No. 560 to the Foreign 
Office you said that it was now clear that 
the Turkish Government are anxious to 
improve their relations with the Arab 
States. From subsequent correspondence 
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on the visit of King Abdullah to Angora, 
and from the published results of that visit, 
I think your thesis is abundantly proved. 
It seems to me, moreover, so far as Iraq is 
concerned, that the desire for improved 
relations with Turkey is quite as evident 
on the Arab side. Indeed, it has long been 
one of Nuri Said’s main objects, and it was 
he who first raised the question of a treaty 
during the Regent’s State visit to Turkey 
in 1945. If the Iraqis have not yet ratified 
the treaty, this is, I think, due to the fact 
that the Prime Minister of the day was 
rather piqued that Nuri Pasha, who nego¬ 
tiated it early in 1946, exceeded his 
instructions, and to the fact that, shortly 
after it was signed, the Iraqi Parliament 
adjourned so that ratification was then 
impossible. Parliament did not reassemble 
in Decern tier as is normally the case but 
was dissolved and new elections are to take 
place soon. The present plan is that the 
new House will meet at the end of March, 
and it seems likelv that among the first 
items of business before it will be the 
Turco-Iraqi Treaty. 

2. I cannot say whether the treaty will 
be ratified by Parliament without opposi¬ 
tion. The Iraqis are peculiarly unpre¬ 
dictable in such matters. The large 
majority of the ruling class are still 
Turkish-educated and speak Turkish 
almost as easily as they speak Arabic. 
Many of those who do not, have Turkish 
wives. Turkish influence in short is strong 
here still, and I feel that Nuri Pasha, 
like many others, considers it perfectly 
natural that there should be a treaty of 
friendship with Turkey. Yet they are all 
very touchy. Any suggestion that they 
may have had the worst of a deal and they 
will promptly call it off. There has been 
more than a suggestion that Nuri gave 
away more than he got in the Angora 
negotiations, and I shall not be surprised 
if some criticism’ is heard of the treaty 
when it comes before Parliament. Never¬ 
theless, I think it will be ratified. 

3. Sir Ronald Campbell has suggested 
in his despatch No. 17 of 19th December to 
you that the readiness of Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan to be friends with Turkey is based 
on a distrust of the intentions of the Saudi- 
Egvptian combine in the Arab League. 
This mav well be one of the reasons. I 
believe that the Hashimites, particularly 
the Regent of Iraq, eldest son of the eldest 
son of Sherif Hussain, still wish to rule the 
Hejaz, where, they consider, Tbn Saud 
wields the power of a usurper. Real 
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friendship with Ibn Saud seems then to be 
impossible; and friendship with Egypt 
will always be difficult so long as the 
Egyptians automatically assume that the 
rest of the Arab world must follow their 
lead and as long as Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia collaborate closely. Iraqis, 
whether the ruling house or the people, are 
by no means prepared always to admit that 
leadership in Arab affairs is divinely 
bestowed on Egypt. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that Nuri Pasha, at least, 
believes that the union of the Fertile 
Crescent, if it can be achieved, will be 
the most durable form of Arab Confedera¬ 
tion. and he has often expressed his regret 
that the “ Arab League ” did not take this 
form. Any such union of northern Arab 
States must have the benevolence of 
Turkey. It might even help to bring such 
a union about. 

4. I do not think that fear of Russia will 
spoil Iraq’s relations with Turkey; on the 
contrary, it is likely to strengthen them. 
Fear no doubt there is, and certain so-called 
Left-wing newspapers here have not failed 
to stigmatise the Turco-Iraqi Treaty as a 
move against the Russians. Many Iraqis, 
moreover, have an uneasy feeling that if 
there is ever a war between the Soviet and 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers a part of it at 
least will be fought in the Mesopotamian 
plain. They are possibly right in this; but 
I fancy they are frightened of Russia for 
what she is, for her propagation of a 
hateful doctrine and her advocacy of 
a spurious democracy (which is seen to be, 
in fact, a sinister tyranny). I think the 
idea of a defensive barrier against these 
things is stronger than the fear of what 
the Russians might do if such a barrier 
is, in fact, created and common cause with 
Turkey seems a natural step in building 
the barrier. 

5. There is no doubt that the question of 
the Hatay vexes the minds of Iraqis, as 
well as of Syrians. Good relations between 
Syria and Turkey are an essential part 
of the idea of the Fertile Crescent men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 3 above, and the 
Hatay alone seems to stand in the way. 

I have already reported (see my Savingram 
No. 168 of 30th December) that it has been 
conveyed to the Iraqi Government that, if 
Iraq attempts to intervene on Syria’s 
behalf over the Hatay, Turkey will raise 
the question of the whole of her southern 
frontier, and this has certainly had its 
effect. None the less, Iraq would like to 
have the Hatav question settled. At the 
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moment the only Mediterranean port 
directly connected by rail to Iraq is 
Iskanderun, and it would cause much satis¬ 
faction if “free zone” facilities there 
could be given to Iraq in a general settle¬ 
ment with Syria. 

6. As regards the frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq there is, I think, in spite 
of the previous paragraph, no major out¬ 
standing problem. Iraq is most anxious 
that none should arise. She remembers 
what a prolonged struggle took place before 
the Mosul Vilayet was finally awarded to 
Iraq and is determined that there shall be 
no ground for reopening the question if 
she can avoid it. The fact that there are 
Kurds on both sides of the line does not, of 
course, make for ease in administration, 
and there are more or less continual small 
complaints of fugitives from justice 
finding sanction beyond the limits of the 
Power by which they are wanted. But on 
the whole relations between Turkish and 
Iraqi frontier officials are far better than 


on the Koweit, Saudi Arabian and Persian 
frontiers. 

7. Mr. Eyres has reported in his 
despatch No. 92/46 of 6th January that, 
with the approaching completion of the 
report on economic development in Syria 
by Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, it 
will be necessary for Turkey, Syria and 
Iraq to agree on the use to which they will 
put the waters of the Euphrates. I agree 
that this is most necessary and I have 
recently explained to Mr. F. F. Hnigh, 
chairman of the Iraqi Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion, that if he contemplates any develop¬ 
ment of the Euphrates in Iraq it will be 
necessary for the Iraqi Government to con¬ 
sult with the Syrian and Turkish Govern¬ 
ments before taking any definite steps. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
first step will have to be the establishment 
of the joint commission mentioned in 
paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 61 to the 
Foreign Office of 16th January, 1946. 

Tin vp /vp 

HUGH STONEHEWER BIRD 


R 2927/68/44 No. 10 

CONVERSATION WITH Mr. ACIKALIN (TURKISH AMBASSADOR) 

Mr. Benin to Sir D. Kelly {Angora) 


(No. 49) Foreign Office, 

gir t 3rd March, 1947 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day. He said that intense Russian pro¬ 
paganda in' Turkey was making things 
very difficult for his Government. One of 
the points made was that Great Britain 
had entered into some kind of understand¬ 
ing with the Soviet l nion regarding the 
Straits. I told the Ambassador that there 
was no truth in this report and he could 
so inform his Government. His Govern¬ 
ment must have confidence that, if any 
suggestion were made to us about the 
Straits, we should immediately inform our 
Allies. Mr. Agikalin said that for his part 
he knew the report to be incorrect, but he 
had to make the enquiry. 

2. The Ambassador then mentioned 
Syria and said that there had been rumours 
that we had come to an arrangement with 
Syria with regard to Alexandretta. I 
replied that there had been no discussion 
and no arrangement. When the Syrian 
representatives to the Palestine Conference 


were here they had mentioned to me that 
they would like to have a meeting with 
Turkish representatives about the matter 
rather than take it to the United Nations. 
But, beyond that, nothing had been said. 

3. The Amliassador next asked whether 
I could give him any information as to 
what we were likely to do in Palestine. I 
replied that we adhered to the policy to 
refer the question to the United Nations. 
Any settlement was very difficult while the 
Jews claimed that Palestine must be a 
Jewish State. We felt that that was not 
incorporated in the Mandate, and if the 
Jews held to their claim, or, alternatively, 
if the Arabs claimed that Palestine should 
be an Arab State, then the position must 
be made clear. 

4. Before the Ambassador left I assured 
him that, should any question be raised in 
Moscow affecting Turkey, I would immedi¬ 
ately let the Turkish Government know. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN 
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R 3426/50/19 No. 11 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S SPEECH TO CONGRESS 
REGARDING AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY, 12th MARCH 


The following is the text of the address 
by President Truman to a joint session of 
Congress on 12th March :— 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of 
of the Congress of the United States : 

The gravity of the situation which con¬ 
fronts the world to-day necessitates my 
appearance before a joint session of the 
Congress. 

The foreign policy and the national 
security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present siuation. which 
I wish to present to you at this time for 
your consideration and decision, concerns 
Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the 
Greek Government an urgent appeal for 
financial and economic assistance. 

Preliminary reports from the American 
Economic Mission now in Greece and 
reports from the American Ambassador in 
Greece corroborate the statement of the 
Greek Government that assistance is 
imperative if Greece is to survive as a free 
nation. 

I do not believe that the American people 
and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of 
sufficient natural resources has always 
forced the Greek people to work hard to 
make both ends meet. Since 1940, this 
industrious and peace-loving country has 
suffered invasion, four years of cruel enemy 
occupation and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece 
they found that the retreating Germans 
had destroyed virtually all the railways, 
roads, port facilities, communications and 
merchant marine. More than a thousand 
villages had been burned. Eighty-five per 
cent, of the children were tubercular. 
Livestock, poultry and draft animals had 
almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped 
out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, 
a militant minority, exploiting human want 
and misery, was able to create political 
chaos which, until now, has made economic 
recovery impossible. 

Greece is to-day without funds to finance 
the importation of those goods which are 
essential to bare subsistence. Under these 
circumstances the people of Greece cannot 
make progress in solving their problems 
of reconstruction. Greece is in desperate 
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need of financial and economic assistance to 
enable it to resume purchases of food, 
clothing, fuel and seeds. These are indis¬ 
pensable for the subsistence of its people 
and are obtainable only from abroad. 
Greece must have help to import the goods 
necessary to restore internal order and 
security so essential for economic and 
political recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked 
for the assistance of experienced American 
administrators, economists and technicians 
to ensure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in 
creating a stable and self-sustaining 
economy and in improving its public 
administration. 

The very existence of the Greek State is 
to-day threatened by the terrorist activities 
of several thousand armed men, led by 
Communists, who defy the Government’s 
authority at a number of points, particu¬ 
larly along the northern boundaries. A 
commission appointed by the United 
Nations Security Council is at present 
investigating disturbed conditions in 
northern Greece and alleged border viola¬ 
tions along the frontier between Greece on 
the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is 
unable to cope with the situation. The 
Greek army is small and poorly equipped. 
It needs supplies and equipment if it is to 
restore the authority of the Government 
throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to 
become a self-supporting and self-respecting 
democracy. 

The United States must supply that 
assistance. We have already extended to 
Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid, but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which 
democratic Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to 
provide the necessary support for a demo¬ 
cratic Greek Government. 

The British Government, which has been 
helping Greece, can give no further 
financial or economic aid after 31st March. 
Great Britain finds itself under the 
necessity of reducing or liquidating its 
commitments in several parts of the world, 
including Greece. 

We have considered how the United 
Nations might assist in this crisis. But the 
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situation is an urgent one requiring 
immediate action, and the United Nations 
and its related organisations are not in a 
position to extend help of the kind that is 
required. 

It is important to note that the Greek 
Government has asked for our aid in 
utilising effectively the financial and other 
assistance we may give to Greece and in 
improving its public administration. It is 
of the utmost importance that we super¬ 
vise the use of any funds made available to 
Greece, in such a manner that each dollar 
spent will count towards making Greece 
self-supporting and will help to build an 
economy in which a healthy democracy can 
flourish. 

No Government is pefect. One of the 
chief virtues of a democracy, however, is 
that its defects are always visible, and 
under democratic processes can be pointed 
out and corrected. The Government of 
Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless it 
represents 85 per cent, of the members of 
the Greek Parliament who were chosen in 
an election last year. Foreign observers, 
including 692 Americans, considered this 
election to be a fair expression of the views 
of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operat¬ 
ing in an atmosphere of chaos and 
extremism. It has made mistakes. The 
extension of aid by this country does not 
mean that the United States condones 
everything that the Greek Government has 
done or will do. We have condemned in the 
past and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the Right or the Left. We have 
in the past advised tolerance and we 
advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbour, Turkey, also deserves 
our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent 
and economically sound State is clearly no 
less important to the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world than the future of 
Greece. The circumstances in which 
Turkey finds itself to-day are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey 
has been spared the disasters that have 
beset Greece, and during the war the 
United States and Great Britain furnished 
Turkey w-ith material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our 
support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial 
assistance from Great Britain and the 
United States for the purpose of effecting 
that modernisation necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of its national integrity. 


That integrity is essential to the preser¬ 
vation of order in the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us 
that, owing to its own difficulties, it can no 
longer extend financial or economic aid to 
Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is 
to have the assistance it needs, the United 
States must supply it. We are the only 
country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implica¬ 
tions involved if the United States extends 
assistance to Greece and Turkey and I shall 
discuss these implications with you at this 
time. 

One of the primary objectives of the 
foreign policy of the United States is the 
creation of conditions in which we and 
other nations will be able to work out a wav 
of life free from coercion. This was a 
fundamental issue in the war with 
Germany and Japan. Our victory was won 
over countries which sought to impose their 
will and their way of life upon other 
nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of 
nations, free from coercion, the United 
States has taken a leading part in establish¬ 
ing the United Nations. The United 
Nations is designed to make possible lasting 
freedom and independence for all its 
members. We shall not realise our objec¬ 
tives, however, unless we are willing to help 
free peoples to maintain their free institu¬ 
tions and their national integrity against 
movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes. This is no more than 
a frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free people, by direct 
or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of 
the world have recently had totalitarian 
regimes forced upon them against their 
will. The Government of the United States 
has made frequent protests against coercion 
and intimidation, in violation of the Yalta 
Agreement, in Poland, Roumania and 
Bulgaria. I must also state that in a 
number of other countries there have been 
si mi liar developments. 

At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too 
often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will 
of the majority, and is distinguished by 
free institutions, representative Govern¬ 
ments, free elections, guarantees of indi¬ 
vidual liberty, freedom of speech and 
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religion and freedom from political oppres¬ 
sion. 

The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon 
the majority. It relies upon terror and 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, 
fixed elections and the suppression of 
personal freedom. 

I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressure. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 

I believe that our help should be 
primarily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic stability 
and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static and the status 
quo is not sacred, but we cannot allow 
changes in the status quo in violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations by such 
methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges 
as political infiltration. In helping free and 
independent nations to maintain their 
freedom, the United States will be giving 
effect to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

It is necessary only to glance at a map 
to realise that the survival and integrity of 
the Greek nation are of grave importance 
in a much wider situation. If Greece 
should fall under the control of an armed 
minority, the effect upon its neighbour, 
Turkey, would be immediate and serious. 
Confusion and disorder might well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearanee of Greece 
as an independent State would have a pro¬ 
found effect upon those countries in 
Europe whose peoples are struggling 
against great difficulties to maintain their 
freedoms and their independence while 
they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable calamity if 
these countries, which have struggled so 
long against overwhelming odds, should lose 
that victory for which they sacrificed so 
much. Collapse of free institutions and 
loss of independence would be disastrous 
not only for them, but for the world. Dis¬ 
couragement and possible failure would 
quickly be the lot of neighbouring peoples 
striving to maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey 
in this fateful hour, the effect will be far 
reaching to the West as well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute 
action. 
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I, therefore, ask the Congress to provide 

authority for assistance to Greece and 
«/ 

Turkey in the amount of 400 million dollars 
for the period ending 30th June, 1948. I 
repeat, 30th June, 1948. In requesting 
these funds, I have taken into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance 
which would be furnished to Greece out of 
the 350 million dollars which I recently 
requested that the Congress authorise for 
the prevention of starvation and suffering 
in countries devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress 
to authorise the detail of American civilian 
and military personnel to Greece and 
Turkey, at the request of those countries, 
to assist in the tasks of reconstruction and 
for the purpose of supervising the use of 
such financial and material assistance as 
may be furnished. I recommend that 
authority also be provided for the instruc¬ 
tion and training of selected Greek and 
Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide 
authority which will permit the speediest 
and most effective use, in terms of needed 
commodities, supplies and equipment, of 
such funds as may be authorised. 

If further funds, or further authority, 
should be needed for purposes indicated in 
this message, I shall not hesitate to bring 
the situation before Congress. On this 
subject the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government must work 
together. 

This is a serious course upon which we 
embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the 
alternative is much more serious. 

The United States contributed 341,000 
million dollars towards winning World 
War II. This is an investment in world 
freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending 
for Greece and Turkey amounts to little 
more than 1 / 10th of 1 per cent, of this 
investment. It is only common sense that 
we should safeguard this investment and 
make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are 
nurtured by misery and want. They spread 
and grow in the evil soil of poverty and 
strife. They reach their full growth when 
the hope of a people for a better life has 
died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us 
for support in maintaining their freedom. 

d* 2 
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If we falter in our leadership now we 
may endanger the peace of the world and 
we shall surely endanger the welfare of our 
own nation. 


Great responsibilities have been placed 
upon us by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face 
these responsibilities squarely. 
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Sir, A ngora. 10fA April. 1947 
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tained in your circular despatch No. UE 
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Angora Report Economic (A) for 1946. 

2. The commercial counsellor wishes to 
acknowledge the considerable assistance 
given to him in the compilation of this 
report by Mr. J. G. Whittall. 

3. I am sending a copy of the despatch 
to the Export Promotion Department of 
the Board of Trade. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID KELLY. 
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1.—Introduction 

The outstanding event of the year was 
the resignation of the Sara<joglu Cabinet in 
August and the formation of a new 
Cabinet front the same party (the People’s 
Party) under the leadership of M. Recep 
Peker. While the change-over was un¬ 
doubtedly due to political reasons follow¬ 
ing the general elections in which, for the 
first time in the annals of Turkish history, 
an Opposition jtarty (the Democratic 
Party) participated, it was of great 
economic significance inasmuch as the new 
Cabinet was directly responsible for the 
devaluation of the Turkish lira on 7th 
September, which probably went further 
than its predecessor had contemplated, and 
for far-reaching changes in Turkey’s 
economic policy generally. 
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2. One has to look back .a number of 
years to analyse the events that led up to 
these changes. The Turkish economy 
before the war was segregated to a large 
extent by the clearing agreements entered 
into with Germany and other Central 
European Powers which accounted for 
close on three-quarters of Turkey’s foreign 
trade. The war itself, from the Turkish 
economic standpoint, was divided into two 
phases. The first, entirely favourable to 
this countiv, when the Allies hotly com¬ 
peted with the Central Powers for 
Turkey’s products, and when pre-emptive 
purchases of all export surpluses caused 
a sharp rise in prices; the second after 
the rupture of relations with Germany on 
2nd August. 1944, when Turkey lost her 
power of bargaining and became virtually 
dependent on the Allies for her foreign 
trade exchanges. It was during this 
second phase that Turkey was confronted 
with the difficult task of readapting her 
economic policy to meet the changed con¬ 
ditions and emerge from the rut of clearing 
agreements to that of international 
exchanges based on the payments in free 
currency favoured by the Western demo¬ 
cracies. A clear indication of this 
re-orientation of policy is furnished by the 
trade agreements which Turkey has 
recently negotiated with various countries 

3. The actual causes of the devaluation 
and other changes in economic policy 
introduced by the Pekei Cabinet are 
quoted in the relevant section of this 
report, but it may be stated here that 
Turkey has reacted remarkably well to the 
altered conditions forced upon her since 
the loss of her Central European markets. 
Where one might have expected complete 
dislocation, Turkey, after an initial period 
of depression in the middle of 1945. when 
imports had to he curtained for lack of 
“ Devisen ” in general and sterling in 
particular, succeeded in disposing of all 
but a few of the export surpluses on which 
she counts so much to provide her with 
the' foreign exchange needed to finance the 
purchase of goods she must continue to 
obtain from abroad. Her balance of 
international accounts both in 1945 and 
1946 closed most favourably although the 
figures are not very impressive perhaps in 
terms of her dearth of consumer goods and 
the over-ambitious programmes of indus¬ 
trialisation and public works the Turkish 
Government has in view. It should also 
he taken into account that, during the last 
year and a half, the factor which has 


mainly contributed to the liquidation of 
Turkey’s export surpluses has been the 
world shortage of supplies and the 
imperative need of famished countries to 
secure Turkish food-stuffs even at the 
extortionate prices charged. 

II.—Foreign Trade, January August 1946 

4. The publication of the country’s 
foreign trade returns, suspended in the 
autumn of 1941, was resumed in October 
1946. These show that for the first eight 
months of the year, the period unaffected 
by the devaluation of the lira, the value 
of exports amounted to £T.l49-3 million 
and that of imports to £T.96-4 million, 
leaving a favourable balance of close on 
£T.53 million, say, £10 million. Com¬ 
parative figures for the first eight months 
of 1945 were; £T.137-2, £T.68-4 and 
£T.68-8 million respectively. Whereas 
the increase in the value of exports was 
relatively small in 1946, imports rose by 
fully 40 per cent. This is explained by 
the combination of an easier world supply 
position, improving transport facilities 
and Turkey’s desire to make good the 
shortages resulting from the war. It was 
in fact the urgent need to make good these 
shortages that induced the Turkish 
authorities at the beginning of 1946 to 
modify the stringent restrictions particu¬ 
larly as regards pavment. placed on 
imports in September 1945. This was 
only made possible by the substantial 
sterling assets which had accrued to 
Turkey and the prospect of a large dollar 
income from the sale of the 1945 tobacco 
crop. 

5. Exports during these first eight 
months of 1946 followed a pretty normal 
course. The carry-over of stocks was sub¬ 
stantial. consisting mainly of (i) the whole 
of the 1945 tobacco crop (68.000 tons), the 
marketing of which began in January 
1946; (ii) a fair portion of the 1945 dried 
fruit crop; (iii) about a third of the hazel¬ 
nut crop; (iv) the bulk of the valonea 
crop;, (v) two years’ clip of mohair. The 
first three of these export products found 
a ready market and were disposed of at 
good prices. Substantial sales also took 
place of such controlled products as 
cereals, pulses and livestock to Spain, 
Greece and Palestine. The absence of 
foreign demand for valonea and mohair 
persisted, however, such sales as took 
place being mainly for the purpose of 
freeing blocked currencies. 
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III.—The Devaluation (7th September, 
1946) 

6. The fact ihat the stocks of valonea 
and mohair weighed heavily on the market 
at a time when exports are seasonally at 
their lowest ebb. coupled with the antici¬ 
pation of trouble in disposing of what 
promised to be a bumpei tobacco crop 
owing to increasing Greek and Bulgarian 
competition on the United States market, 
the ab-round heavy harvests in prospect 
with the political danger of lower returns 
to the agricultural class (one of the main 
reasons for the devaluation having 
avowedly been to increase the income of 
the peasant) gave rise to serious mis¬ 
givings in the early summer as to the 
future of the Turkish export trade as a 
whole. Foreign buyers, it was quite truth¬ 
fully being said, were fighting shv owing 
to the disparity l>etween Turkish prices 
and those of the world at large. These 
fears were accentuated by the absence of 
commercial agreements, and hence of 
payment facilities, with a number of 
European countries. Turkish Ministers 
subsequently alleged that devaluation had 
been forced on the Turkish Government 
owing to the accumulation of enormous 
export surpluses, but this was palpably 
untrue. 

7. Apart from these reasons for devalu¬ 
ing the currency (which are certainly 
nothing like as convincing as the Turkish 
Government have made them out to be) it 
would have been difficult for Turkey to 
become a member of the International 
Fund and Bank under the Bretton Woods 
Agreement without a consolidated rate of 
exchange. Prior to the establishment of 
the new parity, Turkey had three different 
rates of exchange; a basic rate of 
U.S.fl =£T.l-30 (£1 = £T.5-20); a rate 
comporting a premium of 40 per cent, on 
exports in free currencies (i.e., those to 
Turkey’s chief clients); and one which 
included a surcharge of 48 per cent, on 
imports from these same countries. The 
rest of the country’s trade was conducted 
through compensation agreements at 
largely fictitious prices. 

8. Where the extent of the adjustment 
is concerned. Turkey had to look ahead, 
seeing that members of the International 
Fund are pledged not to alter the par 
value of their currencies more than 10 per 
cent, except in agreement with this inter¬ 
national organisation. In the event, the 
devaluation went further than had been 
expected, amounting to 115 per cent. 


nominally, in terms of the basic rate 
quoted above; but in fact (having regard 
to the premium on exports and surcharge 
on imports quoted above) to 55 per 
cent, in the case of exports and 46-86 
per cent, in that of imports. The new 
parity is U.S.fl = £T.2-80 (so that 
£l = £T.l 1-284). 

9. The Government maintained public 
confidence in the currency by selling gold 
through the Agricultural Bank, at a rate 
a little better than the local black market 
rate before the devaluation, a factor 
which may have largely influenced the 
choice of the new parity. In the first 
three weeks sales totalled £T.10-5 
million; in the next six £T.0-5 million 
only. 


IY.—Foreign Trade, September-December 
1946 

10. The immediate effect of the de¬ 
valuation was a sharp rise in the prices 
of most export products, much accentuated 
by the foreign demand which set in for 
all Turkish export surpluses apart from 
valonea and mohair. By the end of the 
year export prices had increased by any¬ 
thing between 35 per cent, and 147 per 
cent, as against a devaluation amounting 
to 55 per cent. only. 

11. On the import side, the abolition of 
quotas and import union controls, coupled 
with the policy of granting licences very 
liberally for goods figuring on the 
importable list (both as a means of 
meeting the accumulated demand and as a 
deflationary measure), resulted in a heavy 
volume of orders being placed abroad. 
With the volume and price of both 
imports and exports rising rapidly, the 
demand for accommodation became so 
great that an acute money shortage was 
felt during November. This had the 
merit of putting a curb ou over-importa¬ 
tion generally although not necessarily in 
certain lines, of course. 

12. Turkish foreign trade returns show 
that for the last four months of 1946 the 
value of imports amounted to £T.127-5 
million against exports valued at 
£T.282 9 million, as compared with 
£T.57-8 million and £T.81 7 million 
respectively for the corresponding period of 
1945. Converted into sterling at their 
respective rates of exchange before and 
after the devaluation these figures show 
(a) that the value of imports was much the 
same for the two periods, which isaccounted 
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for by the fact that the great bulk of post¬ 
devaluation orders were yet to be delivered, 
and ( b) that exports increased by more than 
£9 million in view of the coincidence 
of bumper crops with conditions of acute 
scarcity in the outer world. 

Y.—Foreign Trade in 1946 as a Whole 

13. The overall figures for 1946 show 
that imports amounted to £T.223-9 million 
(£30-4 million) against exports valued at 
£T.432-1 million (£54-8 million). Com¬ 
parative figures for 1945 were £T.126-2 
million (£24-3 million) and £T.218-9 
million (£42-1 million) respectively. The 
sterling equivalents—allowing naturally in 
the case of 1946 for the increase in the 
rate of exchange after the devaluation- 
show that the value of imports and exports 
increased during the year, as compared 
with 1945, by £61 million and £12-7 
million respectively. The year closed with 
a favourable trade balance of £24-4 
million, representing a net increase of 
£6-6 million over 1945. 

YI.—Foreign Trade Agreements 

(i) Vnited Kingdom 

14. The Anglo-Turkish Trade and Pay¬ 
ments Agreement of 4th May, 1945. con¬ 
tinued to operate throughout 1946 seeing 
that no notice of termination was given by 
either side by the end of January 1946. 

15. Bulk purchases by the United King¬ 
dom of Turkish dried fruit and cereals 
supplemented by acquisitions of Turkish 
produce by certain non-sterling area 
countries (paid for in sterling in accord¬ 
ance with the “ unilateral clause,” article 
4 (ii) of the agreement) brought in substan¬ 
tial sums of sterling to the Turkish account 
and correspondingly increased Turkish 
purchasing power in the United Kingdom. 
This resulted in the placing of a large 
volume of orders for consumer goods, 
particularly since the devaluation. Ster¬ 
ling balances at the end of the year were 
considerable nevertheless. 

(ii) Other Countries 

16. During the year Turkey signed com- 
inercial agreements with Finland, Sweden. 

I ranee and Czechoslovakia, whilst Italian 
and Belgian trade delegations arrived in 
Angora at the beginning of 1947 to 
negotiate new agreements. (An agreement 
with Belgium was actually signed on 
12th March. 1947.) 

17. In form, all the agreements were 
based on trade exchanges on the clearing 


house system against payments in free 
currency, national banks acting as clearing 
centres. Balances in excess of stipulated 
ceilings can be converted into gold or other 
agreed hard currencies. Compensation 
deals were banned. In the case of France 
and Finland trade exchanges are limited to 
a list of goods subject to quota. 

YII.—Finance 

(i) The Budget 

18. The 1946 budget estimates were 
presented to the Grand National Assembly 
and voted in December 1945. Anticipated 
expenditure was £T.990.600,000 against 
an anticipated revenue of £T.894,700.000 
leaving a deficit of £T.95.900,000 to be 
covered by loans Tranches of £T.50 
million Rehabilitation Loan and £T.10 
million Iraq and Iran Railway Loans were 
offered to the public and fully subscribed 
in December. Additional credits voted 
during the year under various heads of the 
budget (largely national defence) totalled 
£T.79.401.350. According to returns pub¬ 
lished in January 1947, revenue collected 
during the first seven months of 1946 
amounted to £T.580.951.400 which fully 
covered expectations. 

(ii) 1947 Budget 

19. The 1947 budget estimates were sub¬ 
mitted to the commission of the Grand 
National Assembly at the end of September 
and approved in their final form on 30th 
December. 1946. by 354 votes against the 
new Opposition’s 48. Expenditure was 
assessed at £T.1.136.215,530 against 
revenue of £T.l,021.232,000—record 
figures—leaving a deficit of £T.114.983,530 
to be covered bv internal loans and 

v 

Treasury bond issues. 

(iii) Cost of Notional Defence 

20. The allocation for national defence 
which of latter years accounted for more 
than 50 per cent, of the budget expenditure 
was fixed at £T 265 million, representing 
27 per cent, only of the total estimated 
expenditure for 1946. but transfers from 
other heads of the budget and fresh credits 
voted during the vear added £T.122 mil- 
lion representing in all 39 per cent, of the 
global expenditure budgeted for in 1946. 

In an interview which the commercial 
counsellor had with the Minister of 
Finance, his Excellency confirmed the 
accuracy of these figures, some doubt having 
existed previously owing to the fact that 
both the ex-Prime Minister (M. Sara^oglu) 
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and the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
informed His Majesty's Ambassador that 
defence was absorbing 60 per cent, of the 
budget. This seems to coincide with the 
generally accepted statement that the 
Turkish array comprises 1 million men 
whereas we have it on good authority that 
the correct figure is 430.000. the theory 
apparently being that so formidable an 
army must frighten the Russians off the 
course! Appropriations in the 1947 bud¬ 
get estimates for national defence stand at 
£T.357 million or about 31 per cent, of the 
total expenditure envisaged. 


(iv) Note Circulation 

21. The note circulation was 
£T.882,425,000 at the end of December 
1945. It advanced slightly at the begin¬ 
ning of 1946 and then declined to 
£T.820,703,000 in June. Thereafter it rose 
steadily to £T.878.247.000 at the end of 
September and sharply to £T.920,380.000 
at the end of October, following on the 
devaluation, closing at £T.930.676.000 on 
2Sth December. This represents an overall 
increase of 5-5 per cent, in the twelve 
months, which seems surprisingly small 
having regard to the devaluation. The 
following table shows how the circulation 
has increased since 1939 :—» 



Millions 

Per cent. 

Date 

of £T. 

increase 

End of 1939 

296-8 

= 100 

„ 1940 

418-8 

= 141 

„ 1941 

521-5 

= 176 

1942 

744-9 

= 251 

.. 1943 

805-6 

= 271 

„ 1944 

964 0 

= 325 

., 1945 

882-4 

= 297 

„ 1946 

930-7 

= 313 

(v) Gold Reserve and 

Foreign Exchange 


22. The gold reserves of the Central 
Bank of Turkey increased slightly during 
the year from 204,204-5 kilog. at the end 
of 1945 to 208.342-7 kilog. on 28th Decem¬ 
ber, 1946. As a result of the devaluation, 
the value of this gold in local currency 
more than doubled, the correspond¬ 
ing figures being £T.287,328.000 and 
£T.655,672,000. Foreign exchange holdings 
at the end of December 1945 were 
€T.41.500,000 and £T.70 million on 28th 
December. 1946, or about £8 million and 
£7 million respectively. 

23. The position of gold reserves and 
foreign exchange holdings of the Central 


Bank since 1939 is shown in the following 
table:— 

(Kilog. in thousands; £T. in millions) 

Foreign Overall 


Date 

Gold 

Exchanqi’ 

Position (in 


Kilog. 

£T. 

£T. ' 

£ million) 

31.12.39... 

26-2 

ms 

-20-0 

+ 3*2 

81.12.40... 

il‘ 4 

108*8 

- 5-0 

4-20*0 

31.12.41... 

79-2 

111*4 

+ 43-0 

+ 30-1 

31.12.42... 

. 101-7 

143*1 

+ 44-4 

+ 36*0 

31.1243... 

. 143-4 

201*7 

+ 76-1 

+ 53-2 

31.12.44... 

. 196-5 

276-3 

+ 36-3 

4-60-1 

31.12.45.. 

. 204-2 

287*3 

+ 41-5 

+ 63-2 

81.12.46.. 

. 208-3 

655 • 7 

+ 70-0 

4-64*3 


Note. —The returns of gold for 1945 and 
1946 do not include the gold held by 
the Central Bank for account of the 
Caisse d’Amortissement. During the 
war the latter acquired certain 
reserves of gold purchased abroad. 
This amounted to 9 • 7 tons at the end 
of 1945. It was this gold that was 
used by the Turkish Goverment after 
the devaluation for sales in the country 
through the Agricultural Bank (see 
paragraph 9 of this report). The 
gold holdings standing to the credit 
of the Caisse d’Amortissement with 
the Central Bank at the end of 
December 1946 were only 2-2 tons. 


YIII.—Industrial Development 

24. Since the early days of the republic 
it has been the policy of the Government to 
build up State-controlled industries, on the 
grounds that industries exploiting the 
natural resources of the country were essen¬ 
tial to the economic development of Turkey, 
and that private resources were totally 
inadequate to cope with even a small por¬ 
tion of the development envisaged. On the 
other hand, there has been no indication 
that the State has actually been discourag¬ 
ing the growth of private enterprise, and 
no tendency for the State to absorb existing 
industries. 

25. The co-ordination and control of this 
industrial development was entrusted to the 
Slimer and Eti Banks, formed for this pur¬ 
pose, the former being responsible for in¬ 
dustries and the latter for mining and 
electric power. By the end of the war the 
Government control over industry had 
reached 30 50 per cent, for textiles and 
cement; 60-80 per cent, for lignite and 
chrome; 30-35 per cent, for leather; and 
100 per cent, for sugar, cigarettes, paper, 
glass and glassware, artificial silk yarn, 
iron and steel, sulphur, copper, coal and 
iron ore. 
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(i) The Fire-Year Plan 

26. Considerable publicity w-as given 
during the second half of 1946 to the new 
industrial five-year plan to be carried out 
by the Sumer and Eti Banks. Its objec¬ 
tives were stated to be (i) the increase in 
production of a variety of locally manufac¬ 
tured goods, (ii) the reduction of their 
manufacturing costs, and (iii) the improve¬ 
ment of their quality. In the main it pro¬ 
vides for (a) a number of additions to the 
iron and steel works at Karabiik, such as 
various types of rolling mills, alterations 
to existing mills, new furnaces, &c., invol¬ 
ving and expenditure of some £T.163 
million; (b) the buiding of two new cotton 
mills and extensions to the plant of various 
existing mills, a new sewing-thread 
factory, a hemp-spinning and weaving 
factory, &c., which will cost approximately 
£T.44 million: (c) a new paper mill, a pulp 
factory and extensions to the power plant 
and water supply of the cellulose industry 
(£T.26 million); (d) colliery plant at Kozlu 
for the development of the coal-mining 
industry (£T.33 million); (e) a 60.000-kw. 
power plant at Tavsanli. near Kiitahya 
(£T.40 million). 

27. Other projects under study include 
an engineering construction factory 
(£T.36 million), nitrate and soda factories 
(£T.37 million), and two power plants— 
one at Caglavik (near Eski?ehir) of 
30,000 kw., and the other at Sariver, of 
75,000 kw. 

28. Turkish buying missions which 
visited Europe and the United States 
during the year placed orders in the United 
Kingdom, United States and Switzerland 
for a substantial part of the plant necessary 
for the development of the textile industry 
in particular. 

(ii) ■ Long-term Projects 

29. Apart from the relatively immediate 
aims of the five-year plan, the Turkish 
Government has a vast programme of long¬ 
term general economic development in view, 
including railroad and road building, sea 
and air communications, port and harbour 
works, drainage, &c. Of industrial pro¬ 
jects entering into this scheme, the most 
important in the J urkish eyes is the 
development of the coal-mining industry, 
with an eye to export, the Kozlu colliery 
project mentioned in paragraph 26 of this 
report being no more than the first stage 
in this development, i.e., to increase annual 
output from 2^ to 3 million tons of washed 
coal. The eventual aim is to raise produc¬ 
tion to 5 million tons. 


30. Other projects aiming at increasing 
the productive capacity of the Turkish 
Monopoly Administration both for local 
consumption and export include the build¬ 
ing of a number of beer factories, a 
cigarette factory, a malt factory and a 
match factory. 

IX.—Communications 

31. The need to improve internal com¬ 
munications is so acute as to dominate the 
whole economic position. Supplies of 
equipment for this purpose should conse¬ 
quently claim priority in any scheme of 
national reconstruction and economic 
development. For close on six years Turkey 
has been denied supplies of this essential 
equipment. In 1939, for instance, she 
placed orders in the United Kingdom for 
fifty-eight locomotives and 300 wagons, but 
these, owing to the stress of circumstances, 
could not be delivered. 

32. It was in view of this pressing need 
that the Ministry of Communications sent, 
a shipping mission in the autumn of 1945, 
followed by a railway mission in February 
1946, to the United Kingdom, where they 
made contact w-ith various suppliers. 
Thereafter they proceeded to the United 
States for the same purpose. 

(i) Shipping 

33. No orders for shipping were placed 
in the United Kingdom, despite the atten¬ 
tion given to the mission by British ship¬ 
builders. Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wig- 
ham Richardson, in particular, took a great 
deal of trouble in submitting plans and 
offers, and have expressed their resentment 
of the scurw wav in which thev had been 

V %/ •/ 

treated. 

34. A number of orders were placed 
abroad, including the purchase in the 
United States of one passenger ship, the 
Mexico, and six cargo boats; also two ships 
from Sweden. Further orders went to the 
Italian Ansaldo shipyards for four ships 
for the Black Sea and two ships for the 
Marmara; and to Dutch shipbuilders for 
six ferryboats for the Bosphorus. 

(ii) Locomotives and Rolling Stock 

35. On the return of the Turkish railway 
mission to Angora at the beginning of 1947 
it was learned that orders for thirty-seven 
locomotives and 100 wagons had been 
placed in the United Kingdom in replace¬ 
ment of the 1939 order mentioned in para¬ 
graph 31 above, while sixty-two locomo¬ 
tives and 450 wagons were to lie obtained 
from the United States. 
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36. The Turkish State Railways also 
arranged to purchase from Czechoslovakia 
2.100 wagons, including fifty suburban- 
type coaches, against payment in Turkish 
lira to be used for the purchase of Turkish 
tobacco. 

37. The total value of railway orders 
placed in the three countries amounts to 
approximately £6.300.000, of which about 
£3 million is on credit terms. 

(iii) Aircraft 

38. The Turkish State Air Lines pur¬ 
chased some t wenty to twen tv-five Dakota 
aircraft from American surplus stores in 
Egypt, which they have been using for 
their main internal passenger services 
since June 1946. These services (pre¬ 
viously suspended during the winter) con¬ 
tinued to operate throughout the year, 
weather conditions allowing. 

39. Negotiations took place during the 
year between the American firm of West- 
inghouse and the Turkish State Air Lines 
for the supply of the former’s “ packaged 
airports” ( i.e ., runways, electrical instal¬ 
lations for instrument landing and pre¬ 
fabricated basic buildings) to the five main 
aerodromes in Turkey. The project will 
cost about £T.43 million, but much of this 
expenditure will go to local civil engineer¬ 
ing work. No contract has yet been signed 
with Westinghouse. but it is anticipated 
that this firm will he awarded the first part 
of the project, involving equipment costing 
about £T.5 million. 


X.—Public Works 

40. There were no public works of im¬ 
portance completed in 1946. but work on 
the following undertakings was pushed 
ahead during the year 

(a) Parliament Buildings , Angora .— 

£T.15 million have already been 
spent. It is estimated that an addi¬ 
tional £T.25 million will be required 
to complete these buildings. Say 
£T 15 million @ 5-20 plus £T.25 
million @ 11-284 = £5-1 million. 

(b ) Atatiirk Memorial , Angora. —£T.2 

million already spent. Estimated 
to cost a total of £T.10 million = 
£109 million. 

(c) Faculty of Medicine and Hospital , 

.4 ngora. —Preliminary work has 
cost £T.l million so far. Total esti¬ 
mated expenditure is £T.40 million, 
sav £3 54 million. 


(d) Eregli Port. —The work includes a 
breakwater of 775 metres, quays 
700 metres, and the dredging of the 
port at an estimated cost of £T.10 
million authorised in 1933. Tur¬ 
kish contractors have undertaken to 
finish the work by the end of 1950. 

(e) Trabzon Port. —Involves an expendi¬ 
ture of £T.10 million authorised in 
1944. Turkish contractors associ¬ 
ated with a British firm were 
awarded the contract. This pro¬ 
vides for the building of a 700-metre 
breakwater, quays of 400 metres and 
dredging operations. The work 
should be completed by the end of 
1951. 

(f) A ntalya Dock. —This should be com¬ 

pleted in 1947 at a total cost of 
£T.300,000 (£26,000). 

(g) Porsuk Dam. —For irrigation of the 

Eskisehir Plain. Turkish contrac 
tors undertook this work in 1943 for 
completion by 1948. £T.6 million 

has already been spent on construc¬ 
tion. The total cost is estimated at 
£T.9 million, sav £1-42 million. 

(h) Railroad Construction. —(i) Diyar- 

bakir-Cizre and Elazig-Van (456 
kilom.), costing £T.90 million, or 
£15-62 million. Expenditure to 
date £T.74 million; (ii) Erzerum- 
Sarikamis (168 kilom.), costing 
£T.40 million, or £4-1 million. 
Expenditure in 1946 £T.5-6 mil¬ 
lion; (iii) Kopruagazi-Maras (29| 
kilom.), costing £T.l -2 million, and 
Narli-Gaziantep, costing £T.3 5 
million. Expenditure authorised in 
1946 £T.l -4 million. 

41. In addition the Turkish authorities 
have planned a number of long-term public 
works programmes for road and bridge 
building, port and harbour work, irriga¬ 
tion, railroad construction, &c. The 
following is a brief outline of these 
projects :— 

(i) Roads and Bridges 

42. The existing network of roads in 
Turkey is claimed to be 43,000 kilom. Out 
of this total only 13,000 kilom. have a 
metalled surface, 7,000 of which are badly 
in need of repair. The immediate aim over 
the next two or three years will be to 
improve and repair 15.000-odd kilom. of 
existing roads for all-weather traffic. 
These activities will apparently be imple¬ 
mented by a fifteen-year State highway 
programme which has been approved by 
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the Government. It provides for the con¬ 
struction of 8,000 kilom. of new roads and 
the improvement of 12,000 kilom. of 
existing roads. It is due to start in 1948, 
involving an annual expenditure of £T.40 
million. A provincial highway fifteen-year 
programme, involving the improvement and 
construction of 23,000 kilom. of roads, is 
also planned. This will be undertaken and 
financed by the provincial authorities, if 
able to, from the proceeds of the road tax, 
which brings in an annual income of 
roughly £T.20 million, of which 15 per¬ 
cent. must be remitted to the Central 
Government. 

(ii) Ports and Harbours 

43. A 10-year programme for the exten¬ 
sion and improvement of existing Turkish 
ports and harbour works, involving anexpen- 
diture of £T.200 million, will begin in 1948. 
The bulk of this expenditure (£T.136 mil¬ 
lion) is allocated to the ports of Samsun, 
Mersin, Smyrna, Antalya and Istanbul, and 
the balance to ports of minor importance. 

(iii) Irrigation and Flood Control 

44. A 12-year irrigation and flood con- 
tral programme was begun in 1947 involv¬ 
ing an expenditure originally estimated 
at £T.121 million. £T.85 million have 
been spent to date but owing to the 
increase in the cost of both labour and 
material £T.100 million more will be re¬ 
quired to complete the programme. The 
work will include flood control and irri¬ 
gation work in the Adana, Gediz. Konya 
and Eskisehir districts. 

(iv) Railroads 

45. The building of 2,300 kms. of new 
railroad is planned during the next 
15 vears at an estimated cost of £T.800 
million. 

XI.—Contracts Awarded to United King¬ 
dom Firms 

46. The main contracts for public works 
and industrial equipment awarded to 
United Kingdom firms during 1946 were 
the following:— 

(fl) Contracts awarded bv Turkish P.T.T. 

Administration :— 

1. To the General Electric Company for 

the supply of telephone and tele¬ 
graph carrier equipment, £481.000. 

2. To Standard Telephones and Cables, 

Ltd., for the supply of international 
radio telephone equipment and 
transmitters. £312.500. 


3. To Thomas De La Rue and Co., for 
the supply of telegraph paper and 
postage stamps, £30,950. 

(b) Contracts awarded by the Siimer 
Bank:— 

1. To Mather and Platt for an exten¬ 

sion to the printing machinery of 
the Nazilli cotton mill, £115,000 
(less the cost of turbines to be sup¬ 
plied by Sulzer of Switzerland). 

2. To Fairburn, Lawson, Coombe Bar¬ 

bour Ltd., for jute and hemp 
spinning machinery to be installed 
in a new factory. £180,000. 

3. To Platt Brothers: (i) 30,000 

spindles for a new cotton mill at 
Izmir, £278.381, plus additional 
machinery estimated at £150,000 
approximately; (ii) 30.000 spindles 
for a new cotton mill to be built in 
1950 (site undecided but probably 
Izmir). £282.000; (iii) extension of 
sewing thread factorv at Eregli. 
£78,688. 

4. To Prince Smith (in principle) for 

extension to merino wool mill at 
Bursa, £443.000. 

( c ) Miscellaneous contracts :— 

1. Messrs. Braithwaite and Co., Ltd., 

secured a contract for the construc¬ 
tion of a coal-handling plant at 
KunKjesme. Istanbul, valued at 
£170.000, plus civil engineering 
work valued at £T.2 million. 

2. Messrs. Stanton Ironworks, Ltd., 

were awarded a contract for the 
supply of water pipe-line from 
Derka to Istanbul in collaboration 
with French manufacturers, the 
Soeiete de Pont a Mousson, of 
Nancy. This contract is valued at 
approximately £975,000, of which 
about £266.000 will go to the 
French firm. 

47. In the case of all three contracts 
mentioned in section (a) there was strong 
competition from other British firms. I n- 
fortunatelv the competitors succumbed to 
the methods of Dutch auction employed by 
the P.T.T. (and Turkish Government de¬ 
partments in general) resulting in a price- 
cutting orgv neither dignified nor enhanc¬ 
ing the prestige of British manufacturers. 

48. Altogether the £ portion of tlhe 
above awards to United Kingdom industry 
can be put at £3-2 million. 
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XII. —Miscellaneous 

(i) Treatment of British Companies 
49. Notes addressed by the embassy to 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on 23rd 
January, 28th February, and 6th May, on 
the vexed question of blocked profits pro¬ 
duced no tangible results. It was only 
after Sir David Kelly had written a per¬ 
sonal letter to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 26th July that his Excellency 
retorted with an expression of his pleasure 
“ that the matter had been settled,” i.e., 
in virtue of certain unconvincing promises 
made to the commercial counsellor by the 
Minister of Finance. On 26th November, 
His Majesty’s Ambassador handed the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry a com¬ 
prehensive memorandum which specified 
the various grievances of the British com¬ 
panies operating in Turkey relating to the 
local employment of profits, the export of 
profits, the penal provisions of the Ex¬ 
change Decree, the denial of bank facili¬ 
ties, and discrimination in matters of 
taxation. This memorandum stated in 
conclusion that until the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment found it possible to accord to British 
branch companies in Turkey equality of 
treatment with national companies in these 
matters, it would be difficult to establish 
that happy relationship between the two 
countries which the two Governments 
clearly wished to bring about. No reply 
had been received to this document by the 
end of the year, but there was every reason 
to believe that it would be given earnest 
consideration, particularly as the new 
Minister of Finance had publicly stated 
that he hoped to be able to authorise the 
sale of exchange for the transfer of profits 
abroad, it being the policy of the Recep 
Peker Government to do all it could to 
attract foreign capital. 

(ii) United Kingdom Bulk Purchases 

50. His Majesty’s Government brought 
847.856 kilog. of the 1945 tobacco crop for 
£T.3,413,022 out of the annuities on the 
loans which they made to Turkey in 1941. 
These annuities having been paid until the 
devaluation at the rate of 5-20, the 
purchase cost works out at £655,090. 

51. The Ministry of Food bought 15,501 
tons of sultanas and 8,051 tons of figs in 
the autumn for approximately £T.16 
million. Of these £T.10 million were 
provided out of the annuities, at 5-20 
therefore, and the balance out of fresh 
sterling at 11-284, so that the total cost 
was roughly £2^ million. 


52. The Ministry also bought—mostly 
on behalf of the Government of India— 
145,000 tons of Turkish wheat, 100,000 
tons of barlev and 25,000 tons of rve for 
£8,300,000. 

(iii) The New Tariff and the Cost of Living 

53. There was a general increase in the 
Turkish Customs Tariff of 156-5 per cent, 
which came into force on 9th December. 
At the same time a decree was promulgated 
exempting from this increase a number of 
goods which were considered of first 
necessity and limiting the increase on 
others to either 50 per cent, or 100 per cent. 

54. It is anticipated that this measure 
will raise the cost of living by anything 
between 15 per cent, and 30 per cent, over 
that brought about by the devaluation, put 
at 15 per cent, by the end of December. 

(iv) German Looted Property (“ Safe- 
haven ”) 

55. The British, American and French 
Embassies addressed a virtually identical 
Note to the Turkish Government on 27th 
March suggesting to the latter that they 
should adopt appropriate measures for 
ascertaining the nature of enemy assets 
in Turkey and establishing a control over 
these assets. Turkey was asked to join the 
other United Nations in subscribing to the 
principles, and in the full and effective 
implementation, of Resolution 6 of the 
Bretton Woods Conference. A number of 
recommendations were presented in the 
hope that the Turkish Government would 
see their way to accept and implement them 
as soon as possible. It was only after the 
three Embassies had sent in a number of 
reminders that a reply was extracted from 
the Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
on 23rd September. This included reserva¬ 
tions which seemed to render the declared 
Turkish subscription to the Resolution 
largely nugatory. One of these, which 
claimed prior satisfaction for Turkish 
claims from German assets in Turkey, 
would result in practice (i) in unfettered 
control by Turkey over all proceeds of 
German assets in Turkey and (ii) in her 
securing full satisfaction of her monetary 
claims on Germany (which would be more 
than the other Allied nations could hope to 
do out of the German assets in their 
possession). Turkey would also secure a 
far better settlement than those neutral 
countries with whom arrangements had 
already been made in regard to their 
German assets. Other reservations more¬ 
over. appeared to preclude any effective 
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supervision by the Americans, the French 
and ourselves over the disposal of German 
assets in Turkey. Subsequently the United 
States Embassy, acting unilaterally, 
pressed the Turkish authorities to make 
public their adherence to Resolution 6 
without making public their reservations, 
which the three Governments would take 
into consideration in due course. This 
American demarche puzzled the Turks who 
expressed disapproval and wonderment as 
to what was being expected of them: why 
did the three Embassies not counter the 
Turkish Note by explaining the objections 
of the three Governments to the Turkish 
reservations? The British view was that 
it would be advisable to accept the Turkish 
Government’s argument that they had 
adhered to the Resolution and drop the 
suggestion that they should make a public 
declaration to this effect, our objective 
being to concentrate on the withdrawal of 
the Turkish reservations or, failing this. 


on their amendment to our greater 
satisfaction. 

56. After further discussions it was 
decided that the three Embassies should 
reply in identical terms to the Turkish 
Note of 23rd September, 1946. (i) request¬ 
ing the Turkish Government to announce 
publicly its intention to adhere to the terms 
of Bretton Woods Resolution 6. the Gold 
Declaration of 22nd February, 1944. and 
the principles enumerated in the United 
Nations Declaration of 5th January, 1943; 
(ii) noting the Turkish reservations and 
stating they would be ready to discuss them 
in the near future particularly with a view 
to resolving the questions remaining at 
issue on the liquidation of German assets 
and the disposal of the proceeds. (The 
terms of the reply have been agreed upon 
by the three Embassies and the final 
approval of the French Government is now 
awaited). 
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Appendix 2 to No. 12 
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12. Railway wagons 

13. Chemicals . 

14. Miscellaneous 


£T 


25-1 


15 

15 

14 

7- 

6 

4 

4- 


3-6 

3-3 


118-9 


126-2 


223-9 


imported are ^^uent^ not^av^ki'wT ***" P ubl,shed - vet and detai,s °f many of the commodities 
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Appendix 4 to No. 12 
Turkish Foreign Trade 
Exports by Principal Commodities 


(In millions of Turkish lira) 


1936-38 average 


1945 


1946 

Commodity 

£T 

Commodity 

£T 

Commodity 

£T 

1. Tobacco . 

35-9 

1. Tobacco . 

98-0 

1. Tobacco . 

96-0 

2. Dried fruits.. 

30-4 

2. Dried fruits. 

49-0 

2. Cereals . 

55-3 

3. Cereals and pulses 

16-5 

3. Skins and furs 

13-3 

3. Dried fruits. 

54-1 

4. Wool and hair 

11-0 

4. Vegetable products ... 

10-4 

4. Nuts of all kinds ... 

50-6 

5. Cotton. 

8-4 

5. Cereals and pulses ... 

10-1 

5. Vegetable products ... 

20-7 

6. Minerals . 

4-3 

6. Oilseeds . 

8-2 

6. Pulses . 

18-3 

7. Vegetable products ... 

4-2 

7. Timber . 

6-4 

7. Skins and furs 

15-4 

8. Skins. 

3-7 

8. Fish . 

5-0 

8. Copper . 

10-8 

9. Oils and fats. 

2-4 

9. Minerals . 

4-4 

9. Timber .i 

10-7 

10. Animal products 

2-0 

10. Animal products 

3-7 

10. Fish. 

6-4 

11. Timber . 

1-4 

11. Wool and hair. 

1-8 

11. Coal.1 

5-0 

12. Fish . 

M 

12. Silk . 

1-4 

12. Casings . 

3-1 

13. Miscellaneous. 

11 -9 

13. Miscellaneous. 

7-2 

13. Chrome 

2-5 





14. Carpets . 1 

2-3 





15. Liquorice . 

2-2 





16. Mohair . 

2-1 





17. Miscellaneous 

76-6 


133-2 


218-9 

i 

432-1 


Appendix 5 to No. 12 

Turkish Foreign Trade 

Value and Tonnage of Total Imports, Exports and Trade Balances for the Years 

1936 to 1946 inclusive 


(In millions of lira and thousands of tons) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade Balance 

Tons 

£T 

i 

Tons 

U 

£T 

£ equivalent 
in millions 

1936 

537-7 

92-5 

1,376-9 

117*7 

+ 

25-2 

+ 

4-8 

1937 

614-0 

114-4 

1,361-7 

138-0 

+ 

23-6 

+ 

4-5 

1938 

844-3 

149-8 

1,447-2 

144-9 

— 

4-9 

— 

0-9 

1939 

734-9 

118-2 

1,134-9 

127-4 

+ 

9-2 

+ 

1-8 

1940 

356-9 

68-9 

658-8 

111-4 

+ 

42-5 

+ 

8-2 

1941 

310-1 

74-8 

428-9 

123-1 

+ 

48-3 

+ 

9-3 

1942 

344-0 

147-7 

355-0 

165-0 

+ 

17-3 

+ 

3-3 

1943 

391 -2 

203-0 

333-5 

257-2 

+ 

54-2 

+ 

10-4 

1944 

331-8 

164-9 

345-6 

232-5 

+ 

67-6 

+ 

13-0 

1945 

324-5 

126-2 

309-5 

218-9 

■V 

92-7 

+ 

17-8 

1946 

402-7 

223-9 

905-1 

432-1 

+ 208-2 

+ 

24-4 


Note.— Rate of exchange throughout : £\ = £T.5-20 except for three-quarters of the September 1946 
figures, and those covering the last three months of that year when the rate of £1 — /T.l 1 284 has been 
used. The Turkish Customs paid no heed to surcharges on imports and premia on exports for statistical 
purposes. 
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R 9242/9242/44 No. 13 

HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN TURKEY, 1947 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Benin. (Received 9 th July) 


(No. 185. Confidential; 

Sir, Angora. 1st July. 1947 

W itli reference to my despatch No. 813 ot 3rd July, 
1940, 1 have the houour to transmit to you herewith 
my report of heads of missions at Angora in 1947. 

I have, &e. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


Enclosure in No. 13 


Heads of Missions Report 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

A fghanistan 

*Sit*dar Faiz Mohammed Khan, ambassador since 
6th February. 1989, is the doyen. He was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ten years ago and. according to 
iny predecessors’ reports, has from time to time 
adopted an independent line with his own Govern¬ 
ment; for example, during the Iraq troubles in 1941, 
he did not conceal his sympathy for Rashid Ali. He 
was also described as having disregarded a summons 
to return to Kabul for consultation. He seems 
extremely friendly personally, and speaks very 
sympathetically about our situation in India, where 
he tells me he knows both Jinnah and Gandhi 
personally. According to previous reports, he is a 
drug addict, as illustrated by a habit of suddenly 
relapsing from very animated conversation into fits 
of lethargy; I have not yet observed this 
phenomenon and it seems inconsistent with previous 
reports that lie is fond of shooting. His wife is des¬ 
cribed in previous reports as completely inarticulate 
in all languages, and my experience had confirmed 
this until I recently heard her talking to the Chinese 
Charge d’Affaires in very laboured Turkish. (Written 
in 1946.) 

A Ibania 

ML Assaf Dj.idjouli, minister for Kiug Zog since 
18th October, 1938. Although he admits that he 
represents no recognised Government, he is still 
apparently accepted by the Turkish Government. 
He lives in Istanbul and I have not met him. 

A rgmtina 

\[. Samuel A. Hart ridge presented his credentials 
as minister on ‘25th March. 1947. His career hitherto 
has been in the Ministry of Finanee and. apart from 
a short trip to the San Francisco Conference, this 
appears to be his first visit abroad. He speaks 
English and not French. Difficulties in obtaining 
suitable accommodation and the rapacity of Turkish 
landlords have given lum a poor first impression of 
Angora. He is a widower and is accompanied by 
two young daughters, neither of whom can speak 
anything but Spanish, though they are learning 
French and English. Fie is quite second rate, but 
friendly and expansive. 

A ustria 

Dr. Clemens Wildner, minister since 27th Novem¬ 
ber, 1946. He is o professional diplomatist, whose 
last fiosts before the Anschluss, since when be was 


unemployed, were in Cologne and Budapest. He 
was an attach^ at the Austro-Hungarian Embassy 
here from 1916 to 1918. He is a friendly and likable 
personality and has worked hard and successfully to 
put Austria back on the map, at any rate socially. 
He asked my assistance in identifying the members 
of his colony, especially of members or would-be 
members of his staff, who had been pro-Nazi. He 
is accompanied by a daughter and his wife is 
expected later in the year. He occupies the old 
Austrian Legation, but has been unable to trace the 
silver and tapestries in a search of the old German 
Embassy. 


Belgium 

*M. Stephane Halot. minister since 11th May, 
1945. A pleasant, friendly colleague, more or less 
belonging to the Quartier Leopold social stratum of 
Brussels, but does not carry much weight. When 
he recently invited the Prime Minister to name a date 
for a meal, the latter begged him to ask him to iv 
cocktail party instead, explaining with refreshing 
candour that official lunches bored him stiff. His 
wife is also pleasant and they have two agreeable 
daughters who speak English very well, and a son 
who sened with the Royal Air Force. (Written in 
1940.) 

The whole family is enthusiastically pro-British. 
He tries hard to be well-informed, and, though not 
wholly unsuccessful, would have better sources if 
he were more discreet. 


Brazil 

M. Paulo Coelho de Almeida, minister since 4th 
June. 1945. A career diplomat who came here from 
his Ministry for Foreign Affairs, having served 
previously in Lima and Montevideo. He complains 
of continued ill-health due to the climate of Angora 
and is socially overshadowed by his Dutch wife. He 
has no house, but entertains quite freely in dance 
restaurants. 


Bulgaria 

M. Nicholas Antonoff has been replaced as 
minister by M. Varban Angueloff. who presented his 
credentials on 16th August, 1946, He was a 
prominent Communist lawyer and prosecutor of the 
Bulgarian National Courts, the sentences of which 
were particularly savage. He is said to have no 
effective authority in his own legation and his 
military attach^, who was mainly instrumental in 
removing M. Antonoff. is probably the real 
head of the post. M Angueloff speaks a little 
German, but his wife speaks only Bulgarian. 
M. Angueloff makes no secret of his distaste for 
diplomatic life. 


Chile 

M. Manuel Garreton. minister since 21st Decem¬ 
ber. 1945. Originally an engineer and minor poli¬ 
tician. It was alleged l>efore my time that lie was 
actively working on behalf of the Soviet Embassy; 
I personally have never found him anti-British, 
though I continue to be on my guard in talking to 
him. He is also accredited to Tehran. Married. 
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China 

Dr. Ti-Tsun Li presented liis credentials as 
ambassador on 16th June, 1947. He represented 
China for some years in Havana and was back in 
China last year, and both His Majesty's Ambassador 
in China and His Majesty's Minister at Havana 
reported very favourably on him. He is obviously 
a much more important person than Mr. Tsoo-ming 
Chiu, the previous charge d’affaires, who is now 
returning to Nanking, and he discusses both Chinese 
and international affairs with obvious judgment and 
authority. He has a wife who is also a superior 
type, and two sons here. That his appointment is 
evidence of increased interest of the Chinese 
Government in Turkey is borne out by their simul¬ 
taneous appointment of a senior Chinese Military 
Attache who has been for two years on the General 
Staff, although he had originally studied and prac¬ 
tised medicine in France. The ambassador told me 
himself that his appointment is due to a feeling 
that there is much in common between the Turkish 
and Chinese situations and that what happens here 
directly affects them. 

Czechoslo rakia 

ML Jindrich Kolowrat-Krakowsky, minister since 
26th October, 1945. He described himself to me as 
having been a professor of economies and as having 
had business interests, while Sir George Clerk, who 
had known him personally when minister in Prague, 
told me he belonged to the inner group of old landed 
families of Czechoslovakia. Since I came here he 
has visibly evolved towards a western orientation 
and opposition to Soviet domination. Thus he 
recently informed me, before leaving for a few days 
to Prague, that he had on the pi-evious day taken 
my name in vain by telegraphing that in my opinion 
the Czechoslovak Government should return the 
earliest possible acceptance to the invitation to 
discuss American aid to Europe and should take 
the most western line possible in the matter. His 
wife has never been here and he seems to manage 
his several children entirely himself; he has a son 
at Dulwich and is sending another either there or 
to Downside, which seem i»ositive indications of the 
sincerity of his pro-British orientation. 

Denmark 

M. Le Sage de Fontenay presented his creden¬ 
tials us minister on 8th July, 1946. He was Danish 
Minister in Iceland since 1924. He is likable and 
well-disposed towards the British. He has an Ice¬ 
landic wife. 

Egypt 

*Mnhannned Amin Fuad Bey, minister since 0th 
November. 1944. Previously minister in Bucharest. 
He and his wife (who is fussy but intelligent) were 
already extremely friendly with my predecessor, and 
inv personal acquaintance with all the Egyptian 
notables makes our conversations very free and easy. 
He obviously regards King Farouk’s intervention in 
Egyptian politics ever since his accession as 
disastrous, detests Ali Maher Pasha, and says that 
the King’s attitude had become worse owing to 
motives of revenge and injured pride ever since the 
show-down in the middle of the war when he was 
overawed by military force but allowed to keep his 
throne (he even said in this connexion “ half 
measures are always wrong ”). He is violently 
critical of the appointment of Amr Pasha to London, 
especially since the latter made things more difficult 
for him here by his report that Turkey had asked 
that the British army should remain in Egypt. His 
wife told me that the late chamberlain, Hnssanein 
Pasha, when asked by her why such an appointment 


had been made, said it was solely because Amr, as a 
squash champion, “ w’ould be constantly invited by 
Lords and Dukes.’’ He has taken the anti-Turkish 
propaganda in the Egyptian press very much to 
heart, and even talked of resigning until he got a 
soothing reply from Cairo. Though very disconsolate 
about the smallness of their house, he and his wife 
manage to entertain on a large scale by filling their 
balcony with small tables. They are interested in 
rugs, books and Pekinese dogs and are in a position 
to indulge these expensive hobbies. (Written in 
1946.) 

He has a son studying electrical engineering at 
Bristol University. 

Finland 

Baron A. S. Yrjo-Koskinen, minister since 30th 
April. 1940. He is friendly with us and. which is a 
good sign, with the Egyptians, but he spent about 
ten years before the war in Moscow and talks a lot 
in Russian with the Soviet Ambassador at parties. 
This, of course, is not necessarily a ground for 
suspicion as he inevitably would have to be on good 
terms with the latter. In speaking of Russian affairs, 
he adopts a mildly sympathetic tone; but in fact I 
believe his personal sympathies lie with the West. 
The death of his wife last summer was a great grief 
to him and has aged him. He has gone on leave 
for six months, leaving an extremely heavy newly 
arrived secretary in charge. 

France 

M. Gaston Maugras, ambassador since 7th 
February, 1945. I agree with my predecessor’s 
impression of him as a tired, cynical and disillusioned 
man and his staff seem to feel the same way about 
him. He has Hashes of dry humour, as when he 
explained to me the reason for a spate of belated 
after-the-season parties as 44 remorse/’ He says 
openly that his destiny has lain in 44 des pays 
moches in which he includes Greece and Turkey. 
He and his wife, who is a pleasant, simple person, 
only speak English when they must. He has taken 
pains on several occasions to maintain very good 
relations with his Soviet colleague, though at 
present I have no reason to believe that this is 
more than cautious prudence on his part. He 
unfortunately does not use his influence to modify 
an anti-British undertone in the Istanbul French 
papers which are subsidised by the embassy. 

Greece 

*M. Pericles Sk^f^ris, ambassador since 6th 
March, BH6. Although he gives the impression of 
being old and feeble, and is suffering from some 
microbe which affects his nervous system and his 
spine, and for which he is having infra-red ray 
treatment, he is quite lucid in conversation. 
(Written in 1946.) 

He is doing all he can, in the interests of Greek- 
Turkish harmony in the face of a common danger, 
to induce the Greek minority to forget their 
grievances about the ruthless application during the 
w’ar of the capital levy; and is deeply interested in 
the fortunes of the Patriarchate of Istanbul. He is 
married and has a daughter here. 

Hungary 

M. Bela-Andnhazy-Kasnya presented his cre¬ 
dentials as minister on 4th February, 1947, On 
8th June he informed the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that he could not recognise the uew Hun¬ 
garian Government which came into power as a 
result of the events of last May. The rest of his 
staff followed M. Andahazy-Kasnya’s lead with the 
exception of the counsellor, M. Perenyi Lukacz, who 
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has taken charge of the legation. M. Andahazy- 
Kasnya hopes to be allowed to go to the United 
States. 

Iraq 

*M. Said At a Amin, minister since 2nd October, 
11)44. Previously Director-General of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in Bagdad. Is married mor- 
ganatically to a member of the Iraqi royal family; 
has served in London, Paris, Rome and Berlin. He 
seems anxious to be friendly, but his relations with 
his own Government are uncertain. He was side¬ 
tracked during Noury Pasha’s curious personal 
negotiations here with the Turkish Government, and 
told me that the young King’s visit to London was 
all fixed up before the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in Bagdad knew about it. On this occasion when we 
asked him about his own journey to Iskenderun to 
meet his King and see him off, it was quite evident 
that the idea of doing so had not occurred to him 
before. At the time of the visit of the President of 
the Lebanon he tried to give the impression that he 
was very much concerned in it, but the Turkish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs said this was merely an 
illustration of his desire to make himself important. 
(Written in 1946.) 

Italy 

Don Renato Prunus, ambassador since 25th 
March, 1947. Married to an agreeable wife with 
four sons w ho are all with him here. M. Prunas, a 
career diplomat, served in London under both 
Burdonaro and Grandi, and was Director-General of 
Transoceanic Affairs in the Foreign Ministry from 
1939 to 1943, when he became minister to Portugal. 
After Mussolini’s fall, he played a minor part in the 
armistice negotiations in Portugal and then became 
Secretary-General at the Foreign Ministry until he 
came to Turkey, except for a short interval as Under¬ 
secretary* for Foreign Affairs to the Badoglio 
Government at Naples. Sir Noel Charles informed 
me that he is ns foxy as he looks and plays one 
country against the other and has often run down 
the British in Rome in the same way as he has 
often execrated the Americans to English people; 
that he is an extremely able official, a genuine 
Monarchist and at heart less pro-Russian than pro- 
Anglo-Saxon. So far, my contacts have tended to 
confirm that all this is still true. Though I have not 
as yet any evidence that he has run us down to the 
Americans, he has told me that our attitude in 
Europe and towards Russia is “ much more 
supple ” than that of the Americans, to which I 
replied defending the American technique as suited 
to their public opinion and their special economic 
and military situation. He is by origin a Sardinian 
aristocrat, which, rather than democratic sentiment, 
probably explains his having been always as anti- 
Faseist us he dared be. 

Lebanon 

# M. Muktar Mokaish, first chargd d’affaires since 
17th May, 1946. Is a lawyer of a Sunni family in 
Beirut. During the war he worked for friendly 
relations between Moslems and Vichv, was out¬ 
spokenly pro-German and anti-British and was 
interned by the Allied Military authorities in 
October 1941. A former vice-president of the Beirut 
Municipality, he was for a time in 1945 counsellor 
in Washington, but hod a disagreement with his 
minister. (Written in 1946.) 

Netherlands 

♦M. Willem Daniels, minister since 21st May, 
1945. Has been minister at Rio de Janeiro during 


the war and earlier spent ten years as consul- 
general in Singapore. A pleasant colleague of dis¬ 
tinguished appearance. (Written in 1946.) 

One of his daughters has married an American 
secretary and another is on the point of marrying 
one, and he has a son at a preparatory school in 
England who is going on to Downside. 

Nor tray 

*M. J. G. J. Raeder, minister since 17th Novem¬ 
ber, 1939. Friendly and loquacious but quite 
insignificant. Though he was at The Hague before 
the war, he has not been back to Norway for eight 
vears. His wife is equally unimportant. (Written 
in 1946.) 

Persia 

*M. Moussa Noury-Esfandiary, ambassador since 
24th October, 1945. Lugubrious and rather taciturn. 
His chief interest is not unnaturally preoccupation 
with the activity of the Soviet Government, which 
he detests. Unmarried, his hostess is the wife of 
his counsellor. Dr. Ardalan, although she is very 
young. He speaks no English but is taking lessons. 
(Written in 1946.) 

Poland 

M. Romuald Buczynski has been replaced by 
M. Sosnicki, who took up his post on 8th August, 
1946, apparently as charg^ d’affaires en litre . 
M. Sosnicki claims to have been a colonel in the 
pre-war Polish army, to have been captured in the 
Polish campaign in 1939 and to have spent the rest 
of the war in a prison camp in Germany. M. Sos¬ 
nicki appears to he an athlete of international repute 
and to have represented Poland in the Olympic 
Games. He talks a good deal about international 
sport and frequently refers to Lord Burghley, whom 
he claims as a friend. He speaks English and seems 
disposed to be friendly. 

Portugal 

Viscount lliba-Tamega presented his credentials 
as minister on 2nd June, 1947. I knew him w'hen 
he was in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs at Lisbon 
in 1924. In 1910 he resigned on uccount of his 
Monarchist sentiments, but returned in 1914 to the 
Ministry. He was at Madrid during the civil war, 
when, he says, all his possessions were looted, was 
in Oslo until the German occupation, then in 
Sweden, and has since been minister in Athens. He 
is elderly and not energetic; speaks enthusiastically 
of the traditional British connexion. He is married 
with six children in Portugal, but gave me to under¬ 
stand that he and his wile no longer live together. 

Rowmania 

*M. Gregori Moisil, (first) Roumanian Ambassador 
to Turkey since 29th April, 1946. Of Transylvanian 
origin, is the son of a Roumanian historian and is 
himself professor of mathematics at the Bucharest. 
Polytechnic, with no previous political or diplomatic 
experience. Although not a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, he has contributed to the Roumanian 
Communist press. He has suffered in Angora from 
htemorrhuge due, according to him, to the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure which he maintains is much higher 
than the actual altitude warrants; but his wife 
attributes his troubles to over-smoking. He pro¬ 
fesses great admiration for British mathematicians, 
especially Bertrand Russell; he seems to sympathise 
with the latter’s general views also and lent me his 
latest books. He has brought a large staff, one of 
whom, the consul. Mircea Trifon, who was vice- 
consul in Angora during the war, is said to be the 
secret police representative and to have been 
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engaged in pro-German espionage activities here 
during the war. (Written in 1946.) 

Further experience of M. Moisil leads me to 
believe that he is a much more ardent Communist 
than he appeared at first. In the autumn of 1946 
he w'ent to Paris and thence to Bucharest and 
appears to have consorted with important Com¬ 
munists in both capitals. He told a member of my 
staff that he was in favour of 44 beatings-up ” and 
violence as methods of political persuasion. When 
asked whether this was the view of the Roumanian 
people, he replied after some thought 44 not yet, 
but it will be.” 

Saudi Arabia 

Fuat Bey Hamza, first minister to Turkey since 
10th May, 1943. He returned here some months 
after my arrival and gave u party, at which he 
received me with much friendliness; but my pre¬ 
decessor said he should not be disposed to trust 
him, and I have seen too little of him to form a 
judgment. 

Soviet Union 

M. Sergei Vinogradov, ambassador since 3rd 
October, 1940, but he was actually here before that 
as counsellor. He says he is 39 and was formerly 
professor of history at Leningrad University. Has 
no uppeurauee of doctrinaire fanaticism but is 
usually smiling and ready to talk volubly. Although 
blonde, his features suggest a Jewish origin, as also 
does his name (the equivalent of Weinberg), and 
this may account for his unusual adaptability to liis 
company. My predecessor reported that he seemed 
very anti-Turkish until his return from leave in 
Moscow *n March 1944, w hen his whole tone seemed 
to have changed. He withdrew into his shell again 
after the first Turkish rebuff to the Russian claims, 
and avoided going to call on the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs after the iatter returned from the meeting in 
London. The Turks nevertheless admit that he is 
a good mixer, though so far regarding as naive his 
repetitions of the benefits which Turkey would gain 
from “ good relations ” with Russia. He visited a 
Turkish woman painter who is proud of her cottage 
for its picturesqueness and as an inheritance; not 
realising this, he told her that in Russia 44 so great 
a painter would have a palace iustead of this 
wretched hovel.” He is so anxious to soft-pedal the 
unpopular aspects of the Soviet system that he has 
even vehemently maintained to me that there is 
freedom of thought and opinion in Russia. He has 
told the Egyptian Minister that if he were to be 
recalled unreasonably like the Bulgarian Minister, 
he would bring a law-suit against the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. I agree with my predecessor that Mine. Vino¬ 
gradov, 44 although of clumsy peasant build, is not 
unfriendly,” and also that the diplomatic staff 
44 vary from the boorish to the sinister.” It is a 
curious fact that, as I understand, M. Vinogradov 
got on better with the Finance Minister. M. Sumer, 
when the latter was Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, than with M. Hasan Suka; and I hope it is 
only a coincidence that M. Sumer’s period as Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has left us various 
legacies of minor friction and 44 misunderstandings.” 

M. Vinogradov went on leave last July, just before 
the first note on the Straits. In his absence the 
embassy has been in the charge of M. Krchov. a 
white-faced young man who does not encourage 
conversation, 

Spain 

M. Alfonso Fiscowich, minister since 7th June, 
1940 I knew M. Fiscowich when we wore both 
secretaries at Lisl>on in 1924-25. His wife is 


Bavarian, pleasant and friendly with nothing of the 
Nazi type. M. Fiscowuch served later in London, in 
Buenos Aires, as minister during the abseuce of an 
ambassador, and as minister in Berne; but after the 
triumph of General Franco he was, by his own 
account, under a cloud and has been for some years 
employed below his previous rank, on consular duties 
in Paris and then in Istanbul. He professes, and I 
think has, anti-Falangist opinions and Royalist 
sympathies: is friendly and co-operative, but not 
abnormally intelligent. 


Sweden 

M. Eric von Post, minister since 5th February, 
1946. Previously director of the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Before 
that, he spent most of the war in Germany, where 
he was bombed out of the Dutch Legation by the 
Royal Air Force, after they had similarly disposed 
of the Swedish Legation. Whether prejudice 
against us on this account has been a factor, I do not 
know, but he boldly approached the Turks in the 
unusual role of a pro-Soviet Swede, urging the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to give up the Anglo- 
Turkish Alliance. Finding that this hod been ill- 
received, he subsequently apologised, and gave 
assurances that he had acted without authority. He 
w r as told that if he repeated it he would be asked to 
leave. It is true that he was also among the first 
colleagues to offer a party in my honour, hut so 
also was the Soviet Ambassador. His wife is 
closely connected with the well-known family of 
Bunde. 

It is noticeable that at M. von Post's parties there 
is a very high proportion of 44 satellite ” colleagues. 

Switzerland 

M. Camille Gorg£ presented his credentials as 
minister on 8th July ,1946. M. Gorg4 was Swiss 
Minister in Tokyo from 1939-45 and had charge of 
British interests during the war. He is reported to 
have performed this duty admirably, and returned 
with his family in a British warship. He and his 
rather forbidding wife are quite friendly. 

Syria 

M. Ihsan Bey Charif, first Syrian Minister, pre¬ 
sented his credentials on 12th July, 1946. He is a 
Damascene by birth and residence, though he ha* 
just been Governor of Aleppo. He was called up for 
Ottoman military service in 1916 and served during 
the first war in Istanbul. He speaks appreciatively 
of the Turkish stability and sang-froid. 

M. Charif left on 2nd January as Syrian delegate 
to the Balkan Sub-Commission of the Security 
Council and has not yet returned. He made great 
efforts to enlist my sympathy for the Syrian claim 
to the restoration of the Hatuy. 


T ransjordan 

M. Zaha-Uddin Al-Humud. first Transjordai\iar 
Minister to Turkey, presented his credentials on 
2nd June, 1947. Has served in various departments 
in Amman and latterly as Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Educated at the 
American University at Beirut, lie speaks English 
well, but states that goodwill for United States has 
been destroyed by their intervention in Palestine. 
He says that Great Britain is the only possible 
Great Power for the Arab States to have as an ally, 
but that everything is bedevilled by the Palestine 
question. He*is an enthusiast for the Greater Syria 
project. 
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United States 

*Mr. Edwin Carleton Wilson, ambassador since 
11th June, 1945. He was at Montevideo till 1941 
and subsequently at Algiers. A very friendly and 
co-operative colleague, and indeed so far the rela¬ 
tions between the whole staffs at both embassies 
have been excellent. He considers that it is the 
interest of the United States to support Turkey, is 
very sympathetic towards the present Turkish 
regime and its work, and aims at fostering sympathy 
in the United States, where, he says, the word 
“ Turkey ” too often only suggests “ Armenia/’ If 
anything, he seems perhaps a little too inclined to 
defer to Turkish susceptibilities, as appeared very 
definitely during the visit of the U.N.R.E.A. dele¬ 
gation. Mrs. Wilson is Hungarian and is also most 
friendly and agreeable. (Written in 1946.) 

Mr. Wilson was recalled in March for consultation 
in connexion with American aid to Turkey and 
undoubtedly played a very important role in 
arranging matters to suit Turkish susceptibilities. 
Since his return, he has been busy in co-ordinating 
the activities of the American Service Mission to 
this country. He has been at pains to make it 
clear that the Americans have no desire to supplant 
our own service advisers and asked the latter to give 
the American Mission the benefit of their advice and 
experience. He has used all his influence against 
either the establishment of a permanent military 


mission or any plans for reorganising the Turkish 
army. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Bozin Smutch, ambassador since 5th 
February, 1946. An elderly gentleman of benign 
appearance, he told me he was a retired soldier and 
had never interfered in politics. He is. however, 
reported from Belgrade to have had a hand in the 
Royal murders of 1903; in the Black Hand in Mace¬ 
donia during the Balkan wars; in the events leading 
up to the Sarajevo murder, and in the Salonica trials, 
as a result of which he was exiled from 1917 to 1935. 
M. Simitch has undoubted Communist antecedents, 
and appears to be fanatically in favour of the 
Russians, with whom he has worked for long periods 
of his life. He was a delegate in Moscow' as number 
two for the signature of a pact at the time of the 
German invasion of Yugoslavia, and then went first 
to Cairo and then to London, where he stayed for 
three years as Yugoslav representative to General 
de Gaulle. He professes to be very anxious for 
better relations with the western countries, 
especially Great Britain, and attributes present 
“ difficulties *' to the good old “ Russian suspicions ” 
which he tells me were “ originally created by the 
Greek-Yugoslav understandings.” However that 
may be, the Soviet and YTigoslav Embassies enjoy 
the closest relations. 


R 9831/2509/44 No. 14 

UNITED STATES AID TO TURKEY 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 18 th July) 


(No. 197) Angora, 

Sir, 14*A July, 1947. 

With reference to mv telegram No. 522 of 
9th July, I have the honour to send you 
herewith a copy of the text of the agree¬ 
ment on the United States programme for 
aid to Turkey which was signed here on 
12th July. 

2. The agreement follows the expected 
lines and I would draw your attention only 
to the evident care that the Americans have 
taken in drafting the agreement so as to 
avoid wounding Turkish pride. The most 
obvious instance of this is the second para¬ 
graph of the preamble which refers to the 
provision by the United States of help “ on 
terms consonant with the sovereign inde¬ 
pendence and security of the two coun¬ 
tries.’' These words set the tone of the 
whole document. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton and to the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

H. M. EYRES. 


Enclosure in No. 14 
Agreement on Aid to Turkey 

The Government of Turkey having re¬ 
quested the Government of the United 
States for assistance which will enable 
Turkey to strengthen the security fortes 
which Turkey requires for the protection of 
her freedom and independence and at the 
same time to continue to maintain the 
stability of her economy; and 

The Congress of the United States, in 
the Act approved 22nd May, 1947. having 
authorised the President of the United 
States to furnish such assistance to Turkey 
on terms consonant with the sovereign 
independence and security of the two 
countries; and 

The Government of the United States 
and the Government of Turkey believing 
that the furnishing of such assistance will 
help to achieve the basic objectives of the 
Charter of the United Nations and by in¬ 
augurating an auspicious chapter in their 
relations will further strengthen the ties of 
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friendship between the American and 
Turkish peoples; 

The undersigned being duly authorised 
by their respective Governments for that 
purpose, have agreed as follows :— 

Article I 

The Government of the United States 
will furnish the Government of Turkey 
such assistance as the President of the 
United States may authorise to be provided 
in accordance with the Act of Congress 
approved 22nd May. 1947, and any acts 
amendatory or supplementary thereto. The 
Government of Turkey will make effective 
use of any such assistance in accordance 
with the provisions of this agreement. 

Article II 

The Chief of Mission to Turkey desig¬ 
nated by the President of the United States 
for the purpose will represent the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States on matters 
relating to the assistance furnished under 
this agreement. The Chief of Mission will 
determine, in consultation with represen¬ 
tatives of the Government of Turkey, the 
terms and conditions upon which specified 
assistance shall from time to time be 
furnished under this agreement, except 
that the financial terms upon which speci¬ 
fied assistance shall be furnished shall be 
determined from time to time in advance by 
agreement of the two Governments. The 
Chief of Mission will furnish the Govern¬ 
ment of Turkey such information and tech¬ 
nical assistance as may be appropriate to 
help in achieving the objectives of the 
assistance furnished under this agreement. 

The Government of Turkey will make use 
of the assistance furnished for the purposes 
for which it has been accorded. In order 
to permit the Chief of Mission to fulfil 
freely his functions in the exercise of his 
responsibilities, it will furnish him as well 
as his representatives every facility and 
every assistance which he may request in 
the way of reports, information and obser¬ 
vation concerning the utilisation and pro¬ 
gress of assistance furnished. 


Article III 

The Government of Turkey and the 
Government of the United States will co¬ 
operate in assuring the peoples of the 
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United States and Turkey full information 
concerning the assistance furnished pur¬ 
suant to this agreement. To this end, in 
so far as may be consistent with the security 
of the two countries :— 

1. Representatives of the press and 

radio of the United States will be 
permitted to observe freely and to 
report fully regarding the utilisa¬ 
tion of such assistance; and 

2. The Government of Turkey will give 

full and continuous publicity within 
Turkey as to the purpose, source, 
character, scope, amounts and pro¬ 
gress of such assistance. 

Article IV 

Determined and equally interested to 
assure the security of any article, service or 
information received by the Government of 
Turkey pursuant to this agreement, the 
Governments of the United States and 
Turkey will respectively take after consul¬ 
tation. such measures as the other Govern¬ 
ment may judge necessary for this purpose. 
The Government of Turkey will not trans¬ 
fer. without the consent of the Government 
of the United States, title to or possession 
of any such article or information nor 
permit, without such consent, the use of any 
such article or the use or disclosure of any 
such information by or to anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of the Govern¬ 
ment of Turkey or for any purpose other 
than that for which the article or informa¬ 
tion is furnished. 

Article V 

The Government of Turkey will not use 
any part of the proceeds of any loan, credit, 
grant, or other form of aid rendered pur¬ 
suant to this agreement for the making of 
any payment on account of the principal or 
interest on any loan made to it by any other 
foreign Government. 

Article VI 

Any or all assistance authorised to be 
provided pursuant to this agreement will be 
withdrawn :— 

1. If requested by the Government of 

Turkey; 

2. If the Security Council of the United 

Nations finds (with respect to which 
finding the United States waives the 

* * w 
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exercise of any veto) or the General 
Assembly of ‘ the United Nations 
finds that action taken or assistance 
furnished by the United Nations 
makes the continuance of assistance 
by the Government of the United 
States pursuant to this agreement 
unnecessary or undesirable; and 
3. Under any of the other circumstances 
specified in Section 5 of the afore¬ 
said Act of Congress or if the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States determines 
that such withdrawal is in the 
interest of the United States. 


Article VII 

This agreement shall take effect from this 
day’s date. It shall continue in force 
until a date to be agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

Article VIII 

This agreement shall be registered with 
the United Nations. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Turkish languages, at Angora, this 12th 
day of July, 1947. 


No. 15 
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R 10738/10738/44 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY, 1947 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. {Received, 7th August) 


(No. 210) 

Sir, Angora , 30 th July , 1947 

With reference to my despatch No. 319 of 
5th July, 1946, I have the honour to transmit to 
you herewith my report for 1947 on the leading 
personalities in Turkey. 

I have, See. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


Enclosure in No. 15 

Report on Leading Personalities in Turkey , 1947 

1. A<jikalin y Cevat 

Born 1898; studied at Galatasaray and graduated 
at Law Faculty of Geneva 1921. Acted as secre¬ 
tary to Financial and Economic Commission at 
Treaty of Lausanne 1923. In 1924 secretary in 
Warsaw. 1925 assistant to Chief Legal Adviser at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1926 sent as Legal 
Adviser to Afghan Government. 1928 charg4 
d’affaires in Prague. 1930 counsellor at Tehran. 
1931 transferred to Moscow. 1933 head of Second 
Department at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1935 
Director-General of First Department. 1936 attended 
Montreux Conference. Given the rank of minister 
in February 1938. Sent to Antioch as Turkish High 
Commissioner in the Hatay prior to its incorporation 
in the Turkish State. Became deputy Secretary- 
General of the Ministry in 1939. Accompanied 
M. Sara^oglu to Moscow in September-October 1939 
and made contacts with Allied Commanders-in-chief 
in Angora in October, aud in 1940 at Aleppo and 
Haifa in company with members of the Turkish 
General Staff. In June 1941 went to Berlin to 
exchange ratifications of Tureo-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Angora on 18th June, 1941. 
Appointed Turkish Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1942. In July 1943 recalled to Angora to 
become Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, in which post he has shown himself 
helpful. Was head of the Turkish Economic Mis¬ 
sion which went to London in February 1945. 

Appointed Turkish Ambassador to London in 
October 1945. 

M. A^ikaiin is an experienced diplomatist with 
ttiuch intelligence, but his deafness is a handicap 
a nd I have acquired the impression that he does not 
Pull his weight sufficiently in London, or make his 
staff do so. especially as regards publicity and rela¬ 
tions with the Service Departments. I am thinking 
uf his influence both in London and with his own 
government in Angora in representing the respec¬ 
tive points of view. His wife is a sister of the for¬ 
mer wife of Ataturk and they have, in comparison 
JJth other official Turks, substantial private means. 

he Acting Secretarv-Oeneral of the Ministry for 
foreign Affairs, M Fuad Carim, has indiscreetly 
£ ai d that the A^ikalins are not happy in London, 
ut f believe that the ambassador at least is more 
^ttled down than lie was. 


2. .4 dnan , Halide Edip, Mme . 

Is well known abroad as a writer of novels, some 
of which have been translated into English. Her 
best-known books in Turkey are 14 Atesten Gomlek ** 
and 44 Sinekli Bakkal,” which are the Bibles of the 
Revolution, in which Halide Edip played various 
important roles. After the Graeco-Turkish war, how¬ 
ever, her influence declined, until in 1926 she and 
her husband, the learned and consumptive Adnan, 
were thought to be implicated in a conspiracy and 
left the country. After some years travelling in 
Europe, they were permitted to return. She took no 
further part in political life, but became Professor of 
English at Istanbul University, and remains an 
important figure in the intellectual world. She is 
now, however, in complete sympathy with the 
regime, though she would prefer a greater degree of 
liberalism. 

Halide Edip is above all an artist, and, although 
she had a very acute brain, she is usually swayed by 
her emotions. She is strongly pro-American, is 
prepared to be strongly pro-British, and, after a 
period of serious misunderstanding, has become a 
useful ally of the British Council in the university. 
Most of the British Council staff call at her house 
periodically. 


3. Afet y Mme . 

Born about 1900. Eldest adopted daughter of 
Ataturk, to whom she was a sort of unofficial per¬ 
sonal adviser in cultural matters. Received a 
probably somewhat superficial training in archaeology 
and ancient history abroad, chiefly at Geneva at the 
hands of Professor Pittard, an anthropologist of inter¬ 
national, though slightly dubious, reputation. Is part 
author of the Turkish 44 Official History 44 and vice- 
president of the Turkish Historical Association, the 
chosen instrument of Ataturk for much of the work 
of re-creating Turkey’s historical background. She 
presided ably in September 1937 over an historical 
congress attended at Istanbul by leading scholars 
from a number of foreign countries, and has attended 
learned gatherings abroad. In 1938 (July) she was 
elected vice-president of the Annual Conference of 
the International Education Bureau. 

Bayan Afet is agreeable in manner, neat in appear¬ 
ance, and (by all accounts) purposeful and efficient 
in her work. She was very close to the former 
President, whom she habitually accompanied when¬ 
ever he might reside, and enjoyed his confidence in 
matters ranging considerably beyond the strictly 
cultural sphere. She received a legacy of £T.800 a 
month under the terms of Ataturk’s will. Married 
a Dr. Rifat in May 1940. 


4. A gaodlu, Siiret/ya, Mile. 

Bom about 1905 in Azerbaijan. Second daughter 
of Ahmed Agaoglu, the Azerbaijan Nationalist leader 
and writer, who subsequently, after internment, 
became a Turkish Republican, but then retired after 
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disagreement with Atatiirk. She is devoted to his 
memory and policy. On arrival in Turkey in 1920, 
she studied law at Istanbul University and subse¬ 
quently in special courses at foreign universities. At 
Istanbul University she played a prominent part in 
various forms of subversive undergraduate activity. 
She obtained Turkish nationality in about 1921. In 
recent years she has developed a very lucrative legal 
practice. She combines this with an intense interest, 
and frequent interference, in politics. She has strong 
Nationalist opinions, and veers from a liberal view' of 
racial problems to acute racism. Her external 
politics are, theoretically, strongly pro-British, but 
this is usually indiscernible owing to continual 
emotional outbursts against aspects of British policy, 
she pays frequent visits to Syria and Egypt on legal 
business. She has many British friends but is 
seldom on speaking terms with many of them at 
the same time. She is fanatically anti-Russian and 
anti-German. She is intensely critical of the 
deficiencies of Turkish internal management, with 
which she assails Ministers. She boasts that she 
has a dossier of several prominent people who have 
been her clients, of a kind to make them very 
docile to her. 

Unmarried; speaks English fluently but not 
accurately, also French and Russian. 


5. A grali, Fuat 

A son of Ethem Efendi, a former defterdar of 
Adrianople Vilayet. Was a finance official by pro¬ 
fession and a keen Unionist in politics. A Deputy 
since 1926. In November 1927 elected member of 
Finance Committee of Assembly, and a year later 
vice-chairman of Budget Committee. Resigned this 
position in January 1929 on appointment to 
presidency of Cour des Comptes. In November 1929 
elected chairman of Budget Committee and member 
of executive bureau of People’s Party. 

Appointed Minister of Public Works in 1933. 
Became Minister of Finance in February 1934 and 
has retained his post, in spite of numerous reshuffles 
of the Cabinet in 1938, 1939 and 1943. Little is 
known of Fuat’s personal characteristics, and in spite 
of his promotion to Cabinet rank he remained 
practically unknown to Angora society. Latterly 
he showed himself increasingly friendly with this 
embassy. In spring of 1944 Mr. Hely Hutchinson 
found him able and firm, but sympathetic during 
negotiation of Ottoman Debt settlement. M. Agrali 
resigned in September 1944, at which time he was 
more or less openly accused of peculation. 

Was re-elect-ed Deputy in 1946. 


6. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born about 1887. From 1907 until the Great War 
w as an official of the Ministry of Interior. Became 
vice-consul at Ancona during the war and in 1925 
was counsellor at Moscow. In 1926 became 
Director-General of Political Affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, in October was given the rank of 
minister and in November 1927 became Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed minister at 
Athens in 1929 and ambassador at Tehran in the 
summer of 1934. Appointed ambassador in Athens 
in August 1939. In June 1943, after some hesitation 
on the part of the Turkish Government, he proceeded 
to Cairo to take up his post with the Greek Govern¬ 
ment established there. Subsequently returned to 
Athens. Retired June 1945. 

Akavgen is pleasant and capable. In spite of 
indifferent health, he for some time carried the entire 
burden of the Foreign Ministry and was universally 
liked by all who came into contact with him. Is 
straightforward and honest. 

Is now a Democratic Deputy for Istanbul, and 
went to the United Kingdom with the Turkish 
parliamentary delegation in the spring of 1947. 


7. A koguz, Lieutenant - General Ismail 

Hakki 

Born 1888 in Erzincan. Commissioned 1908. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Was attached to 
the German army between 1910-12, served in both 
Balkan wars and the first European war; took part 
in the campaign in Armenia in 1919-20 and in the 
War of Independence,. Was chief staff officer in Kars 
for three years subsequent to 1923. No details are 
known of his career between 1926 and 1937 when he 
spent much of his time in the eastern provinces and 
has served in nearly every part of Turkey; 1937 
brigadier-general, Director of Military Intelligence; 
1938 promoted major-general, General Officer Com¬ 
manding, 7th Division; 1942 promoted lieutenant- 
general, General Officer Commanding, XII Corps; 
1944 Assistant Chief of Staff (Training); 1916 
General Officer Commanding, II Corps (for period 
of two months); 1946 General Officer Commanding, 
Second Army. 

Ismail Hakki Akoguz is about 5 ft. 8 in. and is of 
very ample proportions. He has a bullet-shaped 
head with grizzled hair cut in the German fashion, 
very thick bushy eyebrows, brown eyes tinged with 
green, a large nose, a small closely-cropped 
moustache, an obstinate mouth and a very pro¬ 
nounced double chin. A very heavy, immobile type 
who might have been taken as the model of Colonel 
Blimp in Low’s cartoons. 

This officer is one of the worst of the Turkish 
generals. He is obstinate, reactionary, suspicious, 
pompous and boorish. Although dull-witted to a 
degree which is almost unbelievable, he has a very 
high opinion of himself. Likes to be thought very 
busy and liard-w'orking but as his mental processes 
have long since ceased to function, the effect of his 
activities, which are largely confined to routine 
inspections of the unfortunate formations and units 
under his command, can only be deleterious. Is a 
harsh disciplinarian and often rude to his subor¬ 
dinates. 

Should have been retired many years ago but is 
fond of saying he has still five years more to serve. 
Unfortunately this may be true as it is understood 
that the present Chief of Staff thinks highly of him 
and that lie is to be promoted full general in August 
1947. 

Must have political support, but from what 
quarter is not known. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that this officer 
is allergic to modern military developments as the 
mental strain involved in grasping even the rudi¬ 
ments of some of the simpler problems is quite 
beyond him. Whilst A.C.G.S. (Training), a position 
he held for over two years, he was certainly the 
greatest single obstacle to the progress of the Turkish 
army. 

Quite friendly disposed towards Great Britain and 
America hut w'ould never listen to foreign military 
advice. 

Before and during the first European w'ar visited 
or served in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Has some knowledge of German and a few' words 
of English. For some inexplicable reason is known 
throughout the army as " Interpreter Hakki.” 
Married. 

8. Alata$\ Dr. Hulusi 

Was for many years Mayor of Smyrna. Has been 
Deputy for Aydin since 1936. In March 1937 was 
appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Health. On the formation of Celal Bayar’s Cabinet 
in October 1937 he became Minister for Health in 
the place of Dr. Refik Saydam and has retained his 
post in succeeding Cabinets. Resigned on grounds 
of ill-health in January 1945. 

At Smyrna successive British Consul-Generals 
found him somewhat unbending and inclined to 
xenophobia in all questions at issue between him 
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and them, and especially in the matter of the site 
of the consular premises in Smyrna. Dr. Alatas later 
became head of the Smyrna Port Monopoly, w T here 
British merchants, at least, found him helpful, 
although he did not please his own compatriots. 
He is a hard worker and has somewhat mellow'ed 
with time and the acquisition of higher dignities. 

Was re-elected Deputy in 1946. 


10. Altay , Fahrettin , General 

Born in Constantinople in 1881. Educated at the 
military school, where he was a class-mate of Enver 
Pasha. 1909 in command of troops against the Kurds 
of the Dersim. Later became an active Committee 
of Union and Progress adherent and in 1910 aide-de- 
camp to the War Office. Held various staff appoint¬ 
ments before becoming Under-Secretary for War in 
1915. In 1916 commanded the Turkish division in 
Galicia, and in 1918 served on the Palestine front. 
In 1920 was a colonel in command of the Imperial 
troops at Konya. Joined the Nationalist cause in 
the summer of that year. Later in 1920 secured the 
command of the XHth Army Corps, which he 
retained until the final success of the Turks over the 
Greeks. In 1923 was elected Deputy for Smyrna 
and became commander of the Yth Army Corps. In 
October 1924 resigned his Deputyship on opting for 
military duties. In November 1924, on the resigna¬ 
tion of Ali Fuat Pasha, became one of the three 
military inspectors-general, and in August 1926 was 
promoted divisional-general of the first-class, thus 
holding a higher rank than any of the Opposition 
Pashas. Was attached to the King of Afghanistan 
during the latter’s visit to Angora in May 1928. On 
1st January, 1931, was appointed military com¬ 
mander of the district (Manisa and Balikesir) placed 
under martial law in consequence of the reactionary 
incident at Menemen. In 1933 he was appointed 
Inspector-General and Army Commander Designate, 
2nd Army Area, and at the same time w r as promoted 
full general. In June 1934 met Shah of Persia and 
accompanied him to Angora, and in October went to 
Persia as head of a mission to arbitrate on Perso- 
Afghan frontier dispute. Was attached to llis 
Majesty King Edw'ard VIII as guide to the Gallipoli 
battlefields in September 1936. In 1939 he was 
appointed commander of the 1st Army, which 
appointment he held until he retired on reaching the 
age-limit in December 1943. He still remains a 
member of the Supreme War Council. 

General Fahrettin is a huge man some 6 ft. 5 in. 
high and proportionately broad, and carries his years 
lightly. He is the true type of soldiers’ general. He 
ie a fierce disciplinarian, and as such was both feared 
and respected. -He is decidedly a rough diamond, 
certainly honest, and does not bear fools gladly. 

Was re-elected Deputy in 1946. 

11. Apaydin, Zekiai 

Born in Bosnia in 1878, A graduate of the 
Mullciye School and became kalmakam and mutes- 
aarif. Was Deputy for Adana in the first Angora 
Assembly, and in 1921 w’as a member of Bekir Sami 
Eey's peace delegation to London. In the following 
year Turkish economic expert at the Lausanne 
Conference. Was a member of the Independence 
Tribunal. 

Elected Deputy for Aydin in July 1923, he became 
Minister for Agriculture in March 1924. In Septem¬ 
ber was appointed ambassador to London, but was 
^called early in 1925 owing to his having, on his 
0> vn account, proposed a direct deal over Mosul, 
'Giich he w as instructed by Angora to withdraw. In 
May was appointed ambassador at Moscow, and in 
November 1926 was present at Odessa at the inter¬ 


view' between M. Chicherin and the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Resigned in September 1927 on 
his election—possibly not of his own volition—as 
Deputy for Diyarbekir. A member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly. In 1929, when 
all Powers were obliged by the denunciation of the 
Commercial Treaty of Lausanne to negotiate fresh 
treaties, was appointed chief of the delegation for 
the negotiation of commercial treaties. Appointed 
Minister of Public* Works in Ismet Pasha’s new 
Cabinet, September 1930, and Minister of National 
Defence in December 1930 and again in May 1931. 
Resigned in March 1935 to make way for Kazim 
Ozalp, and appointed ambassador at Moscow', for the 
second time, in June. Left Moscow' in August 1939 
and went into retirement in Istanbul. 

Zekai carries under a mop of grey hair a perpetual 
expression of puzzled benignity. He is an industrious 
worker and a good chief, but of so narrow an outlook 
as to drive his subordinates to the verge of despair. 
He has been reported as being anti-British in 
sympathy in the past, and when in London alienated 
Turkish sympathisers by his lack of courtesy tow ards 
them. During the negotiation of the Anglo-Turkish 
Commercial Treaty he was, though slow' in the up¬ 
take, friendly and helpful in finding the way of 
compromise. Is no conversationalist. 

12. Aras , Dr. Tevfik RU§tii 

Born about 1885. Secretary-general of C.U.P. 
Congress in 1909. Served as doctor during Balkan 
w'ar of 1912, when he was captured by Serbs. 
Director of an Angora newspaper during Kemalist 
movement. Became Deputy in 1923 and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Commission. Later in same year 
became President of Turkish Commission for 
Exchange of Populations. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1925 and held post until 
Atatiirk’s death in 1938. Highlights of his tenure 
of this post were signature of Mosul Treaty in J une 
1926, attendance at meetings of Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva, conclusion of 
Graeco-Turkish rapprochement in October 1930, 
attendance at London Economic Conference in June 
1933, signature of Balkan Pact in 1934, President of 
Council of League of Nations in 1935, and conclusion 
of Straits Convention of Montreux in July 1936. 
Was appointed Turkish Ambassador in London in 
January 1939, but was not a success there and was 
recalled in February 1942. Subsequently, Dr. Aras 
lived in retirement writing his memoirs, but in 1945 
he emerged to urge in the press and on the platform 
closer Turco-Russian co-operation. He suffered a 
signal defeat in the ** free ” elections at Zonguldak 
in J une. 

In 1946 Dr. Aras left the Republican Party and 
endeavoured to join the Democratic Party as an 
electoral candidate but was refused on account of 
his propaganda for Russo-Turkish co-operation. He 
did not improve matters by his association with a 
44 Human Rights Declaration ” suspected of Com¬ 
munist origin, to which Field-Marshal Qakmak was 
trapped into adhering. At the end of 1946, however, 
he showed signs of deciding that he had backed the 
wrong horse and when President Truman made his 
declaration about aid to Greece and Turkey, Dr. Aras 
declared his approval. Though dishevelled in 
appearance and apparently volatile, he is ambitious 
and by no means stupid and cannot be counted a 
back number. 

13. Arikan , Saffet 

Born about 1885. A former staff colonel. Was on 
the staff of Izzet Pasha in the Yemen in 1912. 
During the w*ar served in Gallipoli and in 
Mesopotamia. In 1920 was military attache at 
Moscow. In Julv 1923 elected Deputy for Izmit. 
From March 1925 until March 1931 was secretary- 
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9. Alhan, Mehmet Ali Sevki 

Died in July 1947 in Ottawa. 
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general of the People s Party, and as such exercised 
much power and influence. He had complete control 
over the party, and was a powerful factor in the 
carrying through of the Kemalist reforms. In 
November 1927 he became president of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly, and headed a 
Turkish mission to Moscow for the celebrations in 
connexion with the tenth anniversary of the Soviet 
revolution. From there went on to Paris and 
London. In the autumn of 1930 and winter of 1931 
was busily engaged in reorganising the People’s 
Party. Appointed head of Department in Council of 
State in 1931. Elected secretary of the National 
Defence Committee of the Grand National Assembly 
in November 1933. In March 1934 was elected vice- 
president of the 44 Franco-Turkish Friendship ” 
group of the Grand National Assembly. Became 
president of the parliamentary group of the People’s 
Party in March 1935, and was appointed Minister of 
Education in June, a post which he retained in Celal 
Bayers Cabinet (October 1937). He was re¬ 
appointed Minister of Education in November 1938, 
but resigned the following month on grounds of ill- 
health. Re-elected Deputy for Erzincan in March 
1939 and again became president of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly. Appointed 
Minister of National Defence on the resignation of 
General Naci Tinaz, in order, is was said, to tighten 
the control of the Government on the military 
element. On 12th November, 1941, he resigned 
as a consequence of the sinking of the Turkish 
s.s. Ref ah. July 1942 appointed Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador in Berlin where he remained till the rupture 
of relations in August 1944, then became a Deputy 
for Konya. 

Saffet Arikan is now Deputy for Erzincan and is 
vice-president of the People’s Republican Party 
Parliamentary group. 

Saffat is probably a “ donme ’* (Islamised Jew). 
He is extremely capable and was a first-class 
Minister of National Defence. Makes rapid decisions 
and 9ees that they are carried out. Is said to know* 
more about Russia than any other member of the 
party. He talks French. Has been helpful to His 
Majesty’s Embassy, is in general friendly, and is a 
bridge played. Now drinks to excess but retains 
confidence and friendship of President Inonii. 

14. A tuner , Mehmet Esat 

Born in 1886; a diplomat de canriere. Director 
of the first branch of political affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in 1924, then appointed cbargd 
d’affaires at The Hague. He served at Vienna and 
Stockholm and returned to Angora in 1928 as 
Director-General of the Second Department of the 
Ministry. In 1929 he was transferred to the First 
Department. In August 1931 he was appointed 
Second Turkish delegate on the Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, which w r as certainly not promotion, and he was 
believed to have incurred the disapproval of Isrnet 
Inonii. In 1936 he was promoted to the poet of 
head of the new' Department of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs which deals with questions arising 
from the application of the new Straits Convention 
On the reorganisation of the Ministry in April 1937 
he became head of the Third Department. Was 
offered the poet of minister in China in August 1939, 
but declined, and remained at the Ministry as legal 
adviser. In 1943 his name was put forward as 
candidate for the post of minister to South Africa, 
which the Turkish Government wished to create but 
which did not meet with the approval of the Union 
Government on the grounds that they did not wish 
new' diplomatic missions opened during the war. 
Appointed minister at Madrid in May 1944. 

A very good European Turk, he speaks excellent 
French, and goes about a good deal in society, ne 
is efficient and helpful, but in recent years had 
become soured as his prospects of advancement 
declined. 


15. A rtunkal , Ali, Riza, Lieutenant- 

General ( retired) 

Completed his military training at the Military 
Academy in 1908, took part in the Balkan War and 
the Great War as a staff officer and joined Mustafa 
Kemal’s forces at the outbreak of the national 
revolution. Appointed Chief of Staff of the Western 
Anatolia Inspectorate, under the orders of the 
Western Front Command. Appointed major in 1922, 
Chief of the Second Army Staff in 1923, a brigade 
commander and a divisional commander in 1926. In 
1927 appointed head of the Air Department in the 
Ministry of National Defence and in 1928 head of 
the War Department. Promoted brigadier in 1930 
and from 1932-37 commanded various divisions, and 
appointed in 1938 to be in command of the fortress 
of <^anak (Dardanelles). Promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1939 and appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie and at the same time officer in 
command of the state of siege proclaimed in the six 
western provinces (including Istanbul) in 1940. 
Retired at his own request in October 1941, and has 
since been Deputy for Manisa. Was from Novem¬ 
ber 1941 for six years Minister of National Defence. 

General Ali Riza has a pleasant and somew-hat 
patriarchal manner, but, having little ministerial 
experience and no time as Deputy in which to 
cultivate a civilian outlook, he was not sure of him¬ 
self and found it very difficult to make a decision. 
His department was most unhappy within itself, 
and this hindered co-operation w ? ith the General 
Staff, with the result that the execution of all 
military projects in which the two departments were 
concerned was slow ed down. 

16. A taq, Hasan Fehmi 

Born at Gumu9ane in 1877. Educated at 
Constantinople, and from 1902 to 1910 held various 
posts in the Turkish Civil Service. In 1910 Governor 
of Giresun (Kerasund), and in 1912 of Komotini 
(Gumiilcina), 1913-18 Deputy for Giimu^ane. 
Joined Mustafa Kemal in April i919. In 1920 Vice- 
President of the Assembly. In April 1922 was 
Minister of Finance. Since 1923 Deputy for 
Giimtisane. August 1923 till January 1924 ‘again 
Minister of Finance, resigning because of a dispute 
over the Anatolian Railway question. November 
1924 till March 1925 Minister of Agriculture. 
December 1925 became one of the Government 
delegates on the board of the Ottoman Bank. In 
November of that year became chairman of the 
Finance Commission, and in November 1928 a 
member of the Constitutional Commission. In 
April 1931, elected chairman of the Budget Commis¬ 
sion in May. Elected president of Finance Commis¬ 
sion in November 1933 and again in November 1934, 
but not in November 1935. 

Hasan Fehmi is not regarded as a strong man, and 
during bis occupation of ministerial posts was little 
more than a nominee of Mustafa Kemal. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Giimiisnne in 1946. 

17. A tay, Falih Rifki 

Born in 1894 at Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Karay College, where he was later a teacher 
Was secretary to Genial Pasha in Syria in 1916-18, 
after which he took up journalism and for a time 
w'rote articles for the Entenlist Aksatn. In 1920 
joined Mustafa Kemal and wrote for the Nationalist 
press. Deputy for Bolu 1923-35, and in the 
1923-27 Assembly was secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission. In the summer of 1927 he went 
to Rio de Janeiro as chief Turkish delegate at the 
International Parliamentary Congress, and returned 
deeply impressed by the advantages to be derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon, as opposed to a Latin, 
education. Throughout 1928 he continued to be in 
great favour and in May was one of the Turkish 
delegates to the International Press Congress at 


Cologne. On his return he became president of the 
Commission for the Reform of the Turkish Alphabet, 
and, after the Gazi, has probably done more than 
anyone else to secure the general adoption of the 
new script. He was a former director of the 
Anatolian Agency. In September 1930 visited 
Moscow in the company of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in April *1931 went to Albania on a 
mission connected with Balkan Union. In 1933 
was member of Turkish delegations to Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in Geneva and Economic Confer¬ 
ence in London. Is one of the leading exponents 
of 44 new' Turkish,” in which he habitually con¬ 
tributes leading articles to the semi-official Ulus, of 
which lie is editor. Deputy for Angora since 
February 1935. A member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Grand National Assembly. In 
June 1939 he visited the United Kingdom among a 
group of six journalists at the invitation of the 
British Council, and was again in London in 
May 1940 with a larger group of the Council’s 
guests. As chief leader-writer of the Ulus, he 
became the mouthpiece of the Turkish Government, 
and his articles since the outbreak of war showed 
an admirable appreciation of the Allied point of 
view'. In the beginning of 1948 he headed a party 
of Turkish journalists to India. He was an excellent 
head of delegation, courteous, untiring and 
punctilious. He showed much ability in bis con¬ 
versations with Indian journalists in avoiding pit- 
falls which might have trapped many others. Is 
president of the Turkish Press Federation. As such 
he accompanied the Turkish delegation to San 
Francisco in April 1945 and in July went to London 
with the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Falih Rifki has a fair knowledge of French and 
is an ardent Westerner. Has tremendous driving- 
power, but is a heavy drinker. An excellent bridge- 
player. Those Turks who dislike Falih Rifki say he 
is not to be trusted; they acknowledge that his 
literary style is good, but think he has no opinions 
and no principles. Many Turks think he was heavily 
bribed during his last visit to England. His leading 
articles are of some importance, as they almost 
always reflect the opinion of the President and the 
Government. In 1943-44 he committed himself 
and his paper more and more to support of the Allied 
cause and he personally ceased all social contact with 
the German Embassy. Is a strong believer in the 
Anglo-Turkish Alliance. 

Visited England early 1947, partly to visit his 
daughter who is married to Anatolian Agency 
representative there, lie has continued to be our 
most consistent supporter in the press and not sub¬ 
ject to the temperamental deviations of the 
Istanbul editors who are both more excitable and 
less under the steadying influence of President 
Inonii and the Angora Government. He is un¬ 
popular with those in sympathy with the movement 
for reviving religious teaching. 

18. Balta, Tah sin Bekir 

Born at Pazari in 1898 and studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. He is a professor of law and speaks 
French and German. He was appointed Minister of 
Economy on the formation of the Peker Cabinet in 
August 1946. 

19. Bayar , Celal 

Born about 1880. Before the War of Independence 
"as cashier in the Bruta branch of the Deutsche 
Orient Bank. Joined Mustafa Kemal at an early 
fttage, and served with distinction in the Nationalist 
army. In 1923 w’as elected Deputy for Smyrna. 
W’hich he has represented ever since, and was 
appointed Minister of National Economy the same 
year. In March 1924 became Minister of Recon¬ 
struction (for the settlement of refugees) in Ismet 
Pash a *8 second Cabinet, but resigned in July to 
become Director-General of the Is Bankasi on the 
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recommendation of the Gazi. In August 1928 went 
on a tour of the Turkish Black Sea ports to study 
the possibilities of that region and investigate the 
causes of its poverty. In November 1928 w as elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly, and again in November 
1930. In December 1931 was elected Vice-President 
of the Supreme Economic Council, and in January 
1932 accompanied the Minister for Foreign Trade to 
Tehran, to study Persian economic conditions with 
a view to the establishment of a branch of the Is 
Bankasi. In September 1932, at the height of the 
financial and economic crisis, finding his bank’s 
operations hampered by the Government’s exag¬ 
gerated policy of State control of trade and industry, 
Celal went direct to the Gazi, with the result that 
he was appointed Minister of National Economy (a 
post of much greater importance than in 1923). 
Went to Athens in May 1933 to negotiate commer¬ 
cial agreement (signed 9th May) and establish 
cordial relations with Tsaldaris Government. In 
June accompanied Tevfik Ru§tii to London as 
“second head” of the Turkish delegation to the 
Economic Conference. On this occasion visited also 
Paris and Berlin and negotiated 4 4 clearing ” agree¬ 
ments with French and German Governments. In 
September 1937 he became Acting Prime Minister 
to allow' Ismet Inonii a period of rest. The following 
month Ismet resigned, and Celal became Prime 
Minister. In November he accompanied the Presi¬ 
dent on a tour of the eastern provinces, and in 
April 1938 paid an official visit to Greece. He 
formed his second Cabinet after the election of 
Ismet Inonii as President in November 1938, but it 
was short-lived; Celal resigned unexpectedly in 
January 1939 at a time when several serious finan¬ 
cial scandals, notably the 44 Impeks ” affair and the 
Denizbank case, were being investigated. His 
resignation, and the circumstances attending it, 
caused a great deal of uneasiness in official and com¬ 
mercial circles, and a reluctance to accept any form 
of responsibility, w'hich made it almost impossible 
during the following two or three months, to secure 
an official decision in any outstanding question. No 
stigma of direct responsibility for the scandals ex¬ 
posed attached itself to Celal personally. 

Celal, who is married, has a straightforward and 
earnest character. He is generally reputed to be a 
man who may be relied on to carry out his under¬ 
takings, a reputation winch can be fully endorsed by 
the embassy’s experience of him. A hard worker 
and abstemious, lie prefers to spend his leisure out 
of doors, riding in Angora, or sailing in the Marmora, 
and is president of the Moda Yacht Club. He is an 
experienced banker and economist, but has little 
experience of foreign affairs. A bureaucrat rather 
than a politician, he enjoys much prestige in the 
country and especially in business circles, where lie 
is regarded by many as the main hope of the young 
elements'who are dissatisfied with the slowing down 
of the administrative machine siuce the death of 
Atatiirk. He was always very close to Atatiirk, and 
fulfilled faithfully the role of eyes and ears of the 
great man. His qualities are not those of a great 
leader but rather of a faithful subordinate: he was 
hardly long enough in office to reveal w hether he had 
the personalitv to manage a possibly unruly Cabinet, 
but the least* that may be said of him is that his 
premiership, much of w r hich coincided with the period 
of Ataturk’s last illness, and enforced abstention 
from affairs of State, passed tranquilly without a 
w r hisper of dissension among his colleagues. 

He is the leader of the Democratic Party which, 
with Adnan Menderez and Fuat Koprulu, he founded 
in the summer of 1945. He was himself elected 
Deputy for Istanbul in August 1946 but his party 
won only about fifty seats and he has maintained 
ever since that they lost many seats through 
illegal methods and pressure employed by the 
Administration in the interests of the Republican 
Party. In so far as the Democratic Party can be 
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said to have a different programme, the difference 
seems to lie especially in its reliance on the business 
elements, in Smyrna and Istanbul particularly; but 
in fact the controversy between the two groups has 
centred mainly on personal issues and especially on 
the Democratic claim that the party has not been 
allowed its fair share of representation and that its 
adherents throughout the provinces are subjected to 
administrative pressure, and that President Inonii 
has been in effect personally leading the Govern¬ 
ment Party. During July 1947 M. Bayar has had a 
series of interviews with the President and has 
issued statements expressing appreciation of the 
President s attitude while strongly criticising the 
Prime Minister, and the President has now issued a 
declaration giving assurances that he will hold the 
balance fairly between the two parties. 

20 Baydur , Huseyin Ragip 
Born about 1885 in Rhodes. A brother of the late 
Resit Galip, Minister of Education 1932—83. In 
1923 was appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. 
Transferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 
ambassador at Moscow in January 1929. Trans¬ 
ferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, reappointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Angora and 
appointed ambassador to Washington in January 
1945. 

Is of pleasant address, unmarried, speaks good 
French, and is well looked upon in the highest Angora 
circles. Possibly the best Turkish Ambassador to 
Russia since the establishment of the Kemalist 
regime. Entertains generously and with good taste. 

21. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Constantinople about 1882. Educated at 
the Galata Saray College. Entered the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service and served as a secretary at 
Paris and Berlin. Returned to the Sublime Porte 
early in the armistice, but in 1920 went to Angora, 
where he at once became Political Director at the 
Foreign Ministry, and accompanied the Nationalist 
mission to Europe in 1922, In 1924 was counsellor 
in London, and in January 1925 again became head 
of the Political Section of the Foreign Ministry. In 
the summer of 1925 he became minister at Belgrade, 
holding the post till November 1927, when he became 
private secretary to the President of the Republic. 
In July 1928 was appointed ambassador at Kabul, 
where he was not a success, but his position was 
made very difficult by the collapse of Ainanullah 
and the consequent eclipse of Turkish influence. In 
193(b-31 went on tour in India, and on his return 
treated His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul to animad¬ 
versions on the laxity of British rule in that country. 
Became Secretary-General to the Presidency of the 
Republic in the spring of 1932, and on resigning the 
post in October 1933 w as elected Deputy for Manisa, 
which he has represented ever since. Boon after¬ 
wards appointed Minister of Education. Resigned 
this post in July 1934, ostensibly in order to devote 
himself to historical studies. 

Yusuf Hikmet is short, dark, and somewhat 
insignificant in appearance. He is, however, intelli¬ 
gent and pugnacious. He has agreeable manners 
and, in spite of slight deafness, was generally popular 
in Belgrade. Is now' professor in the History Faculty 
at Angora University, and a member of the Turkish 
Historical Society. M. Bayur has played a leading 
part in voicing criticism of the Government since 
the record of Assembly debates became available to 
the public in the spring of 1945. His courage is 
certainly equal to his intelligence and he is no 
respecter of persons. Has a charming wife who is, 
however, something of a cripple. 

Joined Celal Bayar’s Democratic Party in the 
spring of 1946. 

Was not elected a Deputy in August 1946 and has 
become one of the leading propagandists in the 
Democratic press. 


22. Bele , Refet , General 

Born in 1877 at Trnovo. 1898-1908 was employed 
in the gendarmerie in Macedonia. Commanded the 
gendarmerie battalion in the Army of Liberation in 
1908. Went to the staff school in 1911, and was 
sent to Damascus in 1912. Became famous as the 
defender of Gaza in 1916, and 1918 received the 
command of the XXlIIrd Army Corps in Palestine. 
At the armistice was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie, and in May 1919 commander of 
the lllrd Army Corps at Sivas. Landed at Samsun 
with Mustafa Kemal, and immediately became one 
of the latter’s chief lieutenants. In September 
commanded the Nationalist forces at Konya and in 
March 1920 w'as appointed commander on the Aydin 
front. In September was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, holding the post till April 1921. After 
holding various commands, was Minister of National 
Defence from July 1921 to January 1922. After the 
Mudanya Conference was appointed Governor of 
Thrace, but remained in Constantinople, where he 
rapidly overthrew' the Sultan’s Government and 
established Nationalist authority. In July 1923 
elected Deputy for Constantinople, and soon after¬ 
wards resigned his appointment, which no longer had 
any raison d’itre. In the autumn began to show 
Opposition tendencies over the proclamation of the 
republic, and w'as in close touch with the Caliph 
and Rauf Bey. Resigned his deputyship in May 
1924 and thereafter lived quietly in Constantinople, 
though maintaining close touch with Rauf and other 
Opposition leaders. In October withdrew his resigna¬ 
tion of deputyship, publicly joined forces with the 
Oppositionists, resigned from the People’s Party and 
became one of the leaders of the new Progressive 
Party. In July 1926 was tried at Angora for partici¬ 
pation in the alleged plot against the life of the 
President of the Republic, but was acquitted, 
supposedly because of his prestige with the army. 
In October he announced his abandonment of 
political life, and in November finally resigned his 
deputyship. In 1931 he visited Angora, and it was 
rumoured that he was to return to political life. 
Later he was put forward as independent candidate 
for Istanbul at the parliamentary elections, but his 
candidature was vetoed by the Popular Party and 
came to nothing. He w f as, however, returned as an 
independent Deputy for Istanbul in February 1935 
and is still a Deputy. Visited the United Kingdom 
in May 1940 as the guest of the British Council with 
a group of journalists. 

General Refet was one of the most able of the 
Nationalist leaders and of considerable political 
ability. In 1922, at Constantinople, showed himself 
to he an extremely keen and clever tactician. Dapper 
and speaks French. Now a back number. 

Was elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1947. 

23. £ali$lar, Izzettin , General 

Early history unknowm. Commanded the 
1st Army Corps at the Sakarya battles 1922. In 
July 1923 was elected Deputy for Aydin, but resigned 
his seat in October 1924 on opting for military duties. 
In June 1925 became Inspector-General of the 
lllrd Army. In August 1926 was promoted general 
of division and in 1930 full general. Is a member 
of the Supreme War Council. In November 1938 
accompanied the Voroshilov-Karakhan delegation 
(w'hich had visited Angora for the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the Turkish Republic) back to 
Odessa, where he was feted and gave public expres¬ 
sion to Russophile sentiments. Retired from active 
service in December 1939 after a quarrel with 
General Asim GGnduz. Deputy for Mugla since 
March 1940. 

Was not re-elected Deputy in 1946. 

24. Cebesoy , A It Fuat, General 

Bom in Constantinople in 1882. Grandson on his 
mother’s side of Mehemet Ali, Field-Marshal, who 
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w as Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. Graduated 
from the military school in 1905. 1908-11 military 

attach^ at Rome. During the last war fought on 
the Palestine and Caucasus fronts (he led the Turkish 
advance to the Suez Canal in December 1914). Was 
one of the first Turkish generals to join the Kemalist 
movement, and w’as one of Mustafa Kemal’s most 
trusted leaders until his tendency to take an inde¬ 
pendent line in the field led, late in 1920, to his 
appointment as Kemalist Ambassador at Moscow, 
where he was chiefly instrumental in securing the 
signature of the Turco-Russiau Treaty of March 
1921. Was recalled in April 1922 owing to an 
incident in the embassy in Moscow', and resumed 
his military command, "in 1923 was elected Deputy 
for Angora and Vice-President of the Assembly. 
Later became inspector-general at Konya, but 
resigned in October 1924, by which time he had 
become completely associated w ith the Rauf-Adnan- 
Refet Opposition group. In November he resigned 
from the People’s Party and became secretary- 
general of the new Progressive Party. In 1926 w'as 
arrested and tried at Smyrna for participation in the 
alleged plot against Mustafa Kemal, but was 
acquitted. His reception by the President in 
November 1926, and again early in 1927, gave rise 
to a rumour that Ali Fuat was returning to the 
Kemalist fold, but this was not confirmed, and he 
ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927. Lived 
in retirement until June 1933, when he was elected 
Deputy for Konya which he still represents. After 
taking little part in parliamentary life for six years 
he was appointed Minister of Public Works in 
April 1939. Ali Fuat took a keen interest in the 
various British projects put forward in 1941 and 
1942 for improving communications with Syria, and 
by comparison with other departments the work 
was singularly free from petty administrative inter¬ 
ference. In February 1943 became Minister of Com¬ 
munications. 

His ability and energy bore fruit and particularly 
in the field of shipping and results, with the aid of 
British advisers, were relatively spectacular. 

He unfortunately ceased to be a Minister with 
the change of Government in 1946 and is now f 
thought to be on the borderline between the Repub¬ 
lican Party and the Democrats and to belong rather 
to the independent group of Kemalist older states¬ 
men such as Tanriover and Rauf Orbay. During the 
war of 1914-18 he was not on good terms with the 
German commanders, and though during the 
armistice period he was believed to be violently anti- 
British, he was on good terms with the British 
Mission at Moscow and has lately, both as Minister 
and since, gone out of his way to collaborate with 
this embassy. Like the other members of his group, 
he is a better mixer and more polished than the 
majority of the present Ministers, and is in the 
running both as a possible future Prime Minister and 
a possible President. 

25. (7aA*ir, Husnu 

Born at Hopa in 1892. Educated at the School 
of Political Science, Istanbul. Participated in the 
Nationalist movement in Asia Minor. Served as 
kaimakum at Tirebolu, Gaziantep, Ordu, ^ozgat and 
Tokat. Director-General of Monopolies. Deputy 
since 1981. Member of the Accounts Commission 
of the Assembly. In December 1938 he w'as elected 
to the council of the Popular Party and appointed 
Minister of National Economy the same month, 
retaining his post in Dr. Saydam’s Cabinet formed 
in January 1939. Resigned from post of Minister of 
National Economy in July 1941 ostensibly on 
grounds of ill-health, but actually owing to a dis¬ 
agreement with the President of the Republic over 
the control of factories, of w'hieh there had been 
complaints. 

Is still Deputy for Samsun. 


26. £akmak, Fevzi, Field-Marshal 

Born in Constantinople in 1874. Graduated from 
the military college in 1898. Saw service in Mace¬ 
donia. From then until 1913 held numerous staff 
appointments. During the war fought at Gallipoli, 
in the Caucasus and in Palestine, and w as Chief of 
the General Staff 1918-19. In November 1919 was 
sent on a mission to Anatolia by the Constantinople 
Government and established relations with Mustafa 
Kemal. Held the portfolio of War in Constantinople 
Government during February' and March 1920. He 
was throughout in close touch with Mustafa Kemal 
and on his resignation he w'enfc to Anatolia and was 
at once appointed Minister for National Defence. 
Played a large part in building up the Kemalist army 
and in organising transport and the production of 
ammunition. In 1921 he became, for a time, a back- 
number, but later re-established his position and 
became Chief of Staff. In 1923 w r as elected Deputy 
for Constantinople. Resigned his deputyship in 
October 1924 on opting for military duties. In the 
autumn of 1927 w'as suffering from diabetes and 
w'ent to Europe for a cure w'hieh improved his health. 
In January 1944 he retired on reaching the age limit. 

He had the confidence of Enver Pasha during the 
Great War, and later of Mustafa Kemal. Was in his 
time a pan-Turanian as well as a pan-Islamist, and 
on the abolition of the Caliphate was regarded as 
the only rival of Mustafa Kemal, of whose manner 
of life he w as understood strongly to disapprove. He 
is an insatiable reader in several languages, and w ith 
the President is one of the very rare Turkish 
amateurs of this recreation. He has a pleasant 
manner and speaks reasonable French. 

In 1946 he stood as Independent candidate for 
Istanbul, while tacitly accepting the support of the 
Democratic Party who boosted him as their eventual 
candidate for the succession to President Inonii. He 
allowed himself to be entangled by a small extreme 
Left-wing group into adhering to a movement for 
“ Human Rights ” which he appears to have 
genuinely accepted as a philanthropic and non¬ 
political institution. While ins popularity among 
army officials is not what might be expected, and 
his intelligence seems rather limited, lie is un¬ 
doubtedly a national figure and apparently the only 
surviving member of the Atatiirk group w’hom the 
Democrats can put forward as a serious rival to 
President Inonii. 

27. £akmak, Sefik\ General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the end 
of w r ar 1914—18. Commanded tiie Air Division at 
Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff, 
from wdiich appointment he recently retired. He 
took part in most of the air talks with the various 
British delegations w hich came to Turkey. Visited 
the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Staff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and lie continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks w'ould 
be able to absorb or maintain them. 

General £akmak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He has recently been prematurely 
retired at the age of 50 (normally retiring age of a 
major-general is 60b It is known that his relations 
with General Dogan (Commander-in-chief, Turkish 
air force) have been far from friendly and, in fact, 
thev are never seen together at the same function. 
But his retirement was probably precipitated by his 
alleged introduction of politics into service affairs. 
He is jovial and has a pleasant manner. He has a 
working knowledge of French and is learning 
English. Married to daughter of Field-Marshal 
£akmak (No. 26) and has one small son. He lives 
with the Field-Marshal and is much under his 
influence. 
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28. Co^kan, Tahsin 

Born at yemisgezek in 1890 and educated at the 
Agricultural School in Istanbul. He was director of 
the Adana and Bursa Agricultural Schools and 
Director of Agriculture in various vilayets. Later he 
became Inspector-General of Agriculture; founded 
the Gazi model farm and became its director, where 
he was a great success. Was elected Deputy for 
Yozgat in 1926 and is now Deputy for Kastamonu. 
Was Diplomatic Adviser to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Under-Secretary of State for that Ministry 
for a short time in 1987. He has also been a direc¬ 
tor of the Assembly Committees of Agriculture, 
Economy and the Budget and for the last seven 
years has presided over the Budget Committee. Has 
travelled widely in France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Austria. Appointed Minister 
of Customs and Monopolies in the spring of 1946. 

Has retained his poet in the Peker Cabinet. 

29. Day , Sirri 

Born at £e§me in 1889 and studied law and 
political science. Became head of a department at 
the Ministry of Finance and was secretary to the 
Turkish Commissioner to the Public Debt Council 
in Paris. Elected Deputy for Trebizond and re¬ 
elected in March 1939 and February 1943. 
Appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Public 
Works in March 1937 and resigned in November of 
the same year on abolition of these posts. 1939 
elected a member of the Administrative Council of 
the People’s Party. 'In August 1941 he was 
appointed Minister of National Economy in succes¬ 
sion to Husnu t^akir. Was appointed Minister of 
Public Works in the Cabinet reshuffle made by 
M. Saraeoglu in February 1943. He is popular but 
not impressive. 

Did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet, but is still Deputy for Trebizond. 

30. Devrim , Sinasi 

A Thracian Moslem, born in 1905. From a Turkish 
Lvc4e he went to the College of St. Jean Baptiste 
and from there to Paris, where he eventually became 
a doctor of law at the Sorbonne and obtained a 
diploma at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. After 
holding several posts in the Ministry of Justice he 
took part in 1930 in the International Conference 
at The Hague for the Codification of International 
Law and in 1935 was elected Turkish member of 
the permanent Turco-Dutch Mission of Conciliation. 
In 1937 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the League of Nations to establish the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Hatay. More 
recently he was one of the Turkish delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference. He has for some years 
represented the mining district of Zonguldak in the 
Assembly, and for the last nine years he has been 
the spokesman of the Assembly’s legal committee. 
Last year he made a number of fiery speeches in 
defence of the Republican Party. He has written 
severul books, mostly on law, but one on the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. 

Became Minister of Justice in September 1946. 

31. Dogan , Zeki, General 

Bom in 1895 at Istanbul. Served as cavalry officer 
on the Eastern Front in war of 1914-18, and subse¬ 
quently transferred to Turkish air force. Com¬ 
manded First Air Division at Eskisehir and later 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for Air in the 
Ministry of National Defence. 

He was appointed Commander-in-chief. Turkish 
Air Force, with the rank of Tiimgeneral when the 
post was created in 1944, and was promoted to 
Korgeneral in August 1945 when the post was 
upgraded. A seat on the Supreme Military Council 
was provided for the air force in 1945, and as 
Commander-in-chief, Turkish Air Force, General 


Zeki Dogan is the air member. He has recently 
been appointed to the post of Commander-in-chief, 
Air Defence Command, a position which he holds 
in addition to that of Commander-in-chief, Turkish 
Air Force. 

General Dogan deals directly with the Chief of 
the Turkish General Staff for operations and train¬ 
ing, and with the Minister of National Defence on 
administrative and financial matters. 

General Dogan is strongly pro-British, and his 
aim is that the Turkish air force should follow closely 
the R.A.F. in all aspects (organisation, uniform, 
aircraft, &c.). The modernisation of the Turkish air 
force with British aircraft and the enlightenment 
of the Turkish General Staff on the vital importance 
of air power is being brought about through the 
personality of General Dogan. 

General Dogan is a hard worker and a strict 
disciplinarian. He has been most helpful to us while 
Under-Secretary of State for Air and has given 
every assistance to our airfield-construction parties. 
He is a keen aviator and keeps in regular flying 
practice. He spent two years attached to the Italian 
air force and speaks Italian. He is married and has 
one daughter. 

32. Ebuzziya , Ziyad 

Born about 1895. Educated at Galata Saray 
School and at Istanbul Law Faculty. Is proprietor 
of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly pro-German 
in sympathy during greater part of war. Policy 
changed in 1944 and is now sympathetic to Great 
Britain. Through his newspaper M. Ebuzziya 
exercises some influence particularly in the 
provinces. 

M. Ebuzziya is intelligent and speaks good 
French and German 

33. Eldeniz , Naci , General 

Born at Bitolj (Monastir). Passed out of Con¬ 
stantinople Military School in 1893 and went to 
Germany for a course of military studies. Teacher 
of military manoeuvres from 1897 to 1909. Com¬ 
manded school for reserve officers at Beylerbey 
until its suppression in 1912. In February 1913 
appointed Director of Studies at the Constantinople 
Military School. In February 1915 was made 
director of training camp at Erzerum and in 1917 
joined the General Staff of the Caucasus armies. In 
July 1918 appointed personal aide-de-camp to the 
Sultan (Mehmet VI Vahidettin) and retained the 
post until April 1920, though in sympathy with the 
Nationalist movement, for which reason he fell foul 
of the Grand Vizier Damat Ferit. Accompanied 
Salih Pasha on his mission to Anatolia and joined 
Mustafa Kemal. In 1924 was head of a military 
mission to Britain, France and Poland. In May- 
June 1925 was in command of the Government 
forces at Diyarbekir for the repression of the Kurdish 
revolt of Sheikh Sait. In 1927 commanded the Vth 
Army Corps at Konya and was promoted divisional 
general. In 1928 made the arrangements for King 
Amanullah’s visit to Angora and was to have gone 
to Afghanistan as military adviser, but Kazim Pasha 
was sent instead. Thereupon resigned from the 
army and has since been a Deputy. Was president 
of the National Defence Commission of the 
Assembly from 1928 to 1930. and a member of it 
until 1943. I^ed the Turkish delegation to the 
Parliamentary Commercial Conference at Paris in 
May 1937. Has for some years been a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Grand 
National Assembly. 

General Naci is short, very dapper, possessed of 
pleasant but very formal manners, and has a refined 
and charming wife and an attractive daughter, who 
spent some months at Exeter College in 1937. 
Speaks French and excellent German Now rather 
passi. 


34. Engin , Fahri , A dmiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1889. Educated at Naval 
School and Staff College. 1911-12 sent to England 
for study and spent some time with the Royal Navy, 
for which he has retained the highest admiration. 
Acted as navigator on the battleship Asari Tevfik 
and the cruiser Hamidiye in the Italian and Balkan 
w r ars, and was on board latter ship when she was 
torpedoed in the Black Sea. Appointed navigator of 
the battleship Sultan Osman being built in United 
Kingdom and proceeded there, returning in 1914; 
appointed navigator on board battleship Turgut Reis 
until she was sunk in the Dardanelles. 1917 sent to 
Germany. On his return carried out various staff 
duties. Appointed in April 1928 acting commander- 
in-chief with his flag in the Yavuz. December 1931 
head of Naval Staff College and September 1935 
Commander-in-chief of Active Fleet. Took part in 
Montreux Conference (1936) as an expert. August 
1937 in charge of naval base at Marmora. Retired 
in August 1938 and has since been a Deputy. In 
November 1941 was appointed Minister for Com¬ 
munications. holding the post till February 1943. 
Now a member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. 

Appears to be very pro-British. Familiarly 
known in British circles as “ Fire Engine.” 

35. Erim, Nihat 

Deputy for Kocaeli (Izmit); born at Kandira in 
1912; studied law locally and at the Sorbonne. In 
addition to a fair knowledge of French, has a 
smattering of English which he is trying to improve. 
The Grand National Assembly Year Book refers to 
him as a professor and doctor, presumably of Inter¬ 
national Law, on which he lectures at the School of 
Political Sciences. For u while, legal adviser to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and accompanied 
Turkish delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in that capacity. For the past two years or so he 
has contributed leading and other articles to the 
semi-official newspaper Ulus. He deals with foreign 
affairs mostly. His articles on home affairs almost 
invariably draw a good deal of fire from the Oppo¬ 
sition press. 

He enjoys the favour of the President and may be 
considered as one of Turkey’s coming young men. 
Is rumoured to have hopes of supplanting or suc¬ 
ceeding ML Atay as editor-in-chief of the Ulus, in 
addition to other ambitions. Pleasant personality, 
but his articles are more eloquent than his conver¬ 
sation. 

A member of the Turkish parliamentary delega¬ 
tion to London, May 1947. Is at present engaged 
on a series of appreciative articles on the visit. 

36. Erkin , Feridun Cental 

Born in 1898. Educated at Istanbul and was at 
first destined for business career. About 1924, 
however, became associated with exchange of 
Turco-Greek populations and came to notice of 
M. Saracoglu, then president of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion. As a result, he entered Turkish diplomatic 
service and went to London in 1928 as first secre¬ 
tary. In 1929 recalled to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, which he soon left for the Ministry of 
Ihiblie Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
head of the section dealing with British Empire 
ft ffairs. Later acting head of the Consular Depart¬ 
ment. In 1932-33 he accompanied M. Saraeoglu on 
his financial mission to Paris in connexion with the 
Public debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
,n Berlin. 1935-37 consul-general at Beirut. In 
1937 head of the Commercial Department at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and in July 1988 consul- 
general in Berlin. In July 1939 returned to Ministry 
Foreign Affairs and was appointed Director- 
yeneral of the First Department, which brought him 
ffito constant contact with His Majesty’s Embassy. 
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In October 1939 he accompanied M. Saracoglu, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his mission to 
Moscow. In August 1942 M. Erkin was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Chief expert adviser to Turkish 
delegation to San Francisco in April 1945 and subset 
quently accompanied Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to London. 

M. Erkin, who owed his advancement to M. Sara¬ 
coglu, the last Prime Minister, had continued to 
enjoy the confidence of the President, which enabled 
him for some time after the replacement of M. Sara¬ 
coglu by M. Peker to continue in office although his 
relations with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Hasan Saka, suffered a change for the worse, par¬ 
ticularly, it would seem, owing to rivalry between 
their respective wives. In July 1947 M. Erkin was 
appointed ambassador to Rome; his own and the 
official version is that he needed a rest and a change, 
and that his stay in Rome will probably he only 
temporary and will be followed by a return to Turkey 
as a member of the Cabinet. M. Erkin has been in¬ 
valuable to ourselves, on account of his quick¬ 
wittedness, his enormous capacity for work, and his 
steady pursuit of the best Anglo-Turkish relations; 
and two months after the announcement that he was 
going to Rome, the Turkish Government have still 
not been able to announce his successor. His wife, 
who is of Bagdad origin, is attractive and very 
sociable and is incidentally an accomplished singer 
of professional standard. 

37. Esendal, Memduh Sevket 

Early history unknown. Appointed Turkish 
Minister at Tehran in August 1925. Was said to be 
associated with schemes for an Asiatic League of 
Nations. Resigned his post in August 1930, 
nominally on grounds of ill-health, and became a 
Deputy in April 1931. In October was a member of 
the Turkish delegation to the Second Balkan Con¬ 
ference at Constantinople. Elected member of the 
Constitution Committee of the Assembly in 
November 1932. Was also a member of the execu¬ 
tive bureau of the People’s Party. Appointed 
ambassador at Kabul in January 1933, and, after 
resigning his deputyship, left to take up bis post in 
October. Returned from Kabul in 1941 and 
resumed deputyship. In May 1942 he was appointed 
secretary-general of the People’s Party, holding this 
post till 1945. 

Memduh $evket had at one time the reputation of 
being very Asiatic and practically ignorant of 
Western Europe. At Tehran, however, he learned to 
speak French fluently and was very friendly towards 
His Majesty’s Legation. It is reported that in 
Kabul bis wide interests, charming manners, sense 
of humour and sympathy made him popular with 
Afghans and colleagues. For many years he was 
considered to be an unofficial adviser to the Afghan 
Premier, with whom he was on terms of close 
personal friendship. His Majesty’s Minister at 
Kabul reported that he had shown himself friendly 
to Great Britain, and after the outbreak of the 
present war, continued to use his influence with the 
Afghan Government in favour of the Allied cause. Is 
quiet and friendly but probably did not possess the 
force of character necessary to maintain discipline 
in the People’s Party when criticism became 
increasingly vocal. 

38. Esmer, Ahmet, Siikrti 

Born about 1888 of Turkish Cypriot origin. A 
journalist by profession. During the armistice period 
he was on the staff of the Vakit , to which he con¬ 
tributed many attacks on the Allies. Represented 
his paper at the Lausanne Conference, and became 
chief editor of the Son Sant in 1926. AtatiirE 
charged him with the reorganisation of the Turkish 
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press and by 1931, as editor of the Milliyet , he had 
become a person of considerable importance in the 
journalistic world, and his leading articles became 
gradually less anti-British (except during the 
disorders in Cyprus). In 1933 he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to the London Economic Con¬ 
gress. Has been Deputy for Istanbul since 1939 
when he became secretary of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly; in June he was 
nominated a member of the newly constituted 
Independent group of the People’s Party. He visited 
the United Kingdom in May 1940 as one of a group 
of journalists invited by the British Council. Since 
September 1940 a member of the editorial board of 
the Angora Radio-Journal (evening half-hour’s 
broadcast review of the day’s events). Accompanied 
group of Turkish journalists on a visit to the United 
Kingdom and the United States in the autumn of 
1942. In April 1944 one of two representatives of 
Turkey at Conference of International Labour 
Bureau at Philadelphia. Attended San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

Ahmet $iikru Esmer, who was educated at 
Columbia University, speaks fluent English, and is 
married to a pleasant lady of Finnish origin, who also 
speaks good English. He is now' foreign editor of 
the semi-official Ulus. His articles are unemotional 
and clearly reasoned, and generally favourable to the 
British point of view'. They also cover a wider range 
of subjects than those of other Turkish leader- 
writers. Outlook definitely Western with strong 
American sympathies. A very good influence in 
Turkish politics and society. He and his wife see 
much of and are liked by foreigners. 

He has been appointed head of the Turkish 
Information Office which is to be set up in New r York. 

39. Gerede , Hiisrev 

Born about 1884. A soldier de carricre ; was 
military attach^ at Athens at the outbreak of the 
Great War, and later served on the staff of the 
Caucasus array as an intelligence officer. During the 
early part of the Nationalist struggle was private 
secretary to Mustafa Kemal Pasha. In February 
1921 was a member of Bekir Sami Bey’s mission 
to Paris, London and Rome. In July 1923 was 
elected Deputy for Urfa. In May 1924 became 
minister at Budapest and resigned his deputyship. 
In August 192(1 was appointed minister at Sofia. In 
July 1930 was appointed ambassador at Warsaw, 
but did not proceed, and the following month w r as 
appointed ambassador at Tehran, where he became 
increasingly unpopular, making no secret of his 
disgust for all things Persian. In 1931 the Persian 
New Year arrangements were altered to prevent his 
making a speech as doyen of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Resigned, ostensibly on ground of ill-health, in 
June 1934. In January 1936 he wT\s appointed 
ambassador at Tokyo. Transferred to Berlin in 
August 1939, but recalled in July 1942, mainly, it i8 
understood, because of his excessive pro-German 
tendencies. 

Was appointed Turkish Ambassador at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1946. 

40. Goker , Muzaffer 

Born in 1889 and, after studying at Istanbul and 
in Paris, specialised in history in connexion with 
which he played an active part in university life at 
Istanbul. In March 1934 and again in February 
1935 Deputy for Konya, and shortly afterwards 
became member of Foreign Affairs Commission of 
Assembly. From 1936 to 1938 combined parliamen¬ 
tary duties with those of Chair of History at Angora 
University, w'hich had been established by Ataturk, 
with w'hom, during this period, he was on terms of 
very close personal friendship. Dropped his univer¬ 
sity duties soon after becoming rapporteur of Foreign 
Affairs Commission in 1988 and devoted himself 
increasingly to political work after appointment to 


chairmanship of Commission in 1940. In April 
1944, after requesting an appointment abroad, 
primarily for financial reasons but also in order to 
obtain experience in foreign affairs, appointed 
ambassador in Tokyo, probably because the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs resented and feared his 
increasing influence in Turkish foreign policy and 
therefore chose for him a distant and unpopular post. 

He got away from Tokyo in 1946 and was for a 
time with the Turkish delegation at the United 
Nations Organisation. Since M. Erkin’s appoint¬ 
ment to Rome, M. Goker has been the chief 
favourite for succession as Secretary-General at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Although he has had 
so little ministerial experience, his appointment 
would have the advantages that lie has always been 
pro-ally and friendly with this embassy and that he 
is a personal friend of the President. He is married. 

41. Goksenin , Muzaffer , General 

Born 1899. Served on Palestine front during 
1914-18 war and western front during the War of 
Independence. He is now' Under-Secretary of 
State for Air, having previously commanded the 
1st Air Division. An admirer of the R.A.F., and 
infinitely more progressive and efficient than liis 
predecessor, General Yahya Razi Biltan. General 
Goksenin flies his own aircraft in Turkey. He is 
married and has two children. Speaks French and 
is sociable and friendly. 

42. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana about 1901, of a prosperous Adana 
family (his father is now the president of the 
party there). Educated at Columbia University 
(Economics) and was for a short time at King’s 
College, Cambridge. Has travelled very extensively 
and is a remarkable linguist (nine or ten languages). 
Deputy for Seyhan and, since 1943, member of the 
Administrative Council of the People’s Party. He is 
the party’s economic and labour expert and is, or 
w as, also in charge of the secret section of the party, 
besides being their adviser on British affairs and 
" reception officer ” for distinguished foreign 
visitors. He is a close personal friend of Memduh 
^evket Esendal (No. 37), who selected him as one 
of a team of three lecturers to visit England in 1943. 
The scheme w’as, however, postponed. Kasim Giilek 
then left for America as one of the two delegates to 
the International Labour Congress. 

M. Giilek is very proud of having studied with 
Lord Keynes at Cambridge and has been very help¬ 
ful to the British Council. He is just going on a 
visit to England. His brother is representative in 
Turkey of Messrs. Guest, Keen and Nettlefold and 
their group. 

43. Giinduz , A$im y General 

Bom about 1882 in Constantinople. Passed out 
of Military College in 1902 with rank of staff captain 
and w’as attached to the Imperial Guard. From 
1907 to 1909 served on staff of Monastir Division. 
In 1909 appointed to General Staff. Pursued a 
course of military studies in Germany from 1912 till 
January 1915, when on his return he was attached 
to Turkish General Headquarters, remaining there 
till end of the war. Again in Germany 1918-19. In 
November 1920 became chief of the Intelligence 
Section of the General Staff, but soon after threw’ in 
his lot with the Nationalists and became Chief of 
Staff to Fevzi Pasha, In November 1924 became 
General Officer Commanding the IXth Anny Corps; 
in August 1926 was promoted divisional general and 
later commanded the VTIth Corps. In October 1928 
W'as appointed Sub-Chief of the Turkish General 
Staff. Went to Bucharest and Belgrade in Novem¬ 
ber 1935 to take part in consultations regarding 
military’ commitments arising out of the Balkan 
Pact. In December 1943 he retired from the post of 
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Deputy Chief of the General Staff and is retained 
only in an advisory capacity. 

General Asim speaks German and some French. 
He is a great admirer of German military methods 
and technique of land w arfare, and is in consequence 
frequently accused of being Germanophile. He is a 
good staff officer, and his military forecasts are 
frequently very near the mark. He is an unbending 
reactionary and much of the over-centralisation of 
the Turkish army and the inability to apply modern 
methods of organisation and training is due to him. 
In Turkey he has the reputation of being hard¬ 
working, strict and given to rigid financial economy 
He is also loquacious and has a good opinion of him¬ 
self, but is much mellow’ed by age. 

General Giinduz is now Deputy for Kutahya. 

44. Gutman, A bdurrahman Nafiz, General 

Born about 1882. Served in Macedonia as a 

young officer at the beginning of the century and 
later as a captain in the Balkan War. He was an 
active participant in the Young Turk Movement in 
1908. From 1914-18 he was President of the Court 
Martial in Istanbul, during which time he was also 
employed on intelligence w'ork. Retired in 1920, but 
rejoined the army in 1922 and served on Atatiirk’s 
staff throughout the war of independence. In 1923 
he was appointed Military Governor of Istanbul. 
Promoted brigadier-general in 1926 and posted to the 
General Staff in Angora. Promoted major-general in 
1930 and lieutenant-general in 1933. Between 1930 
and 1938 he commanded in succession Yltli, IXth, 
VIIIth and IVth Corps. In 1938 he was Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Ministry of National 
Defence and in 1939 he was promoted general and 
appointed inspector-general and Army Commander 
Designate of the 2nd Army. 

He is now a member of the Supreme Military 
Council and takes very little interest in military 
affairs. 

General Abdurrahman Nafiz is of Macedonian 
origin and is regarded as an expert on Macedonia. 
He is of medium height with dark hair turning grey. 
He has no great military reputation except for 
intelligence work, in which he is reported to have 
been completely ruthless. He has a quiet reserved 
manner and an intelligent appearance, but is reputed 
to have become very lazy with increasing years. 

45. Hatipoglu, Secket Re$it 

Born at Meneinen 1898. Studied at Menemen 
and at Agricultural Secondary School at Brusa. 
Finished his higher studies at the Agricultural School 
at Halkali as first of his year. Taught in Agricultural 
College at Smyrna. Studied in Europe, w'here he 
remained for five years and took his doctor’s degree 
at Berlin and Leipzig. Appointed head of the 
Agricultural Institute (Angora) on his return from 
Europe. Subsequently teacher and professor at 
School of Economics. Appointed professor at School 
of Political Sciences (Angora). Deputy since January 
1941. In July 1942 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in M. Saraeoglu’s Cabinet. 

Ceased to hold office on the formation of the Peker 
Cabinet in August 1946. but is still a Deputy. 

46. Hozar , Faik Hiiseyin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. HaB seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berlin, whence be returned in 1943 to 
Angora to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded, with rank of Minister, to reform Anatolian 
Agency, which had reached a state of chaos. Does 
*}pt like this work and hopes for early return to 
Foreign Service. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him liking for Germany, but in 


Angora he has been favourably disposed towards 
British. Is married, but Mme. Hozar never appears 
in society. 

Was appointed minister to Prague in 1946 and is 
no longer Director of the Anatolian Agency. 

47. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish Foreign 
Service. Was for many years on staff of Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and there closely associated 
with permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Angora and from 1939 was private secretary to 
M. Saracoglu, then Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
accompanied latter in same capacity when he 
became President of Council in August 1942. 
Became Director-General of the Press Bureau with 
the rank of Minister in 1944. 

M. Ilkin, is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. Is close to M. Saracoglu. He 
and his young wife are seen a good deal in society. 

48. I nan, Atif 

Bom at Aydin in 1895. He held the important 
post of Secretary-General in Association for Imports 
and Exports in Smyrna, where he is said to have 
accumulated great w’ealth through bribery and 
corruption. He speaks French. Appointed Minister 
of Commerce on the formation of the Peker Cabinet 
in August 1946. 

49. Incedayi, Cevdet Kerim 

Born at Sinop in 1894 and educated at the 
Military Academy, Istanbul. Deputy for Sinop since 
1935. Member of Council of the People’s Party 
since 1938. In November 1940 was appointed 
Minister of Communications, Resigned in Novem¬ 
ber 1941 in consequence of the sinking by an 
unknown submarine of the Turkish steamship Ref ah, 
which was transporting to Egypt the Turkish crews 
of the destroyers and submarines ordered by the 
Turkish Government from the United Kingdom, and 
a party of eight Turkish air cadets on their way to 
the United Kingdom for flying training. During hid 
tenure of office he was found to be a willing 
collaborator, although the efficiency of his Depart¬ 
ment left much to be desired. Appointed president 
of the Parliamentary Commission for National 
Defence in February 1943. 

He became Minister for Public Works on the 
formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He 
is alleged to be one of the tougher and more 
unscrupulous members of the Republican Party and 
his private life is said to be disapproved by the 
President. He is, however, a close friend of Saffet 
Arikan, and has been friendly with this embassy. 
He took great interest in the British Town Planning 
Exhibition organised by the British Council in 1946 
and made a very helpful speech at its opening, for 
which he secured the attendance of most of his 
colleagues, including the Prime Minister. 

50. Inonii , Ismet , General 

Born in 1880 at Smyrna, w here his father was a 
small landed proprietor. Educated at the military 
college, and from 1906-12 saw r service in Thrace and 
the Yemen. Joined the General Staff in 1914. 
1915-16 Chief of Staff of the Caucasus army. 
1917-18 in Palestine, and became Under-Secretary 
for War in the autumn of 1918. Early showed 
Nationalist sympathies, and joined Mustafa Kemal 
in March 1920, at. once becoming Chief of Staff of 
the Nationalist forces. Assumed command of the 
Western army in December 1920, and was chief 
Turkish delegate at the Mudanya Conference in 
October 1922 In the same month was appointed 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in November went 
to Lausanne as chief Turkish delegate. Signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne on behalf of Turkey in July 1923, 
and in October became Prime Minister, retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. At the same time 
Mustafa Kemal delegated to him the functions of 
president of the People’s Party. Luring 1924, owing 
to his ill-health, his administration became more and 
more unpopular, and he resigned in November. On 
the outbreak of the Kurdish revolt in March 1925 he 
was again summoned to power by Mustafa Kemal, 
and remained Prime Minister until October 1937. In 
August 1926 he was promoted general of the first 
class, and iu November 1927, after the general 
election, at which he was re-elected for Malatya, he 
reconstructed his Cabinet on more moderate lines. 
In 1930 his health was not good, and he was sub¬ 
jected to much criticism, but defended himself 
strongly on formation of Liberal Party in August. 
His triumph was again complete when Fethi Bey 
was forced to dissolve that party in November. 
Re-elected for Malatya in April 1931, and soon after 
again became Prime Minister with the same col¬ 
leagues as before. Paid official visits to Moscow and 
Rome in the spring of 1932 and to Sofia in September 
1933. Given the surname of lnonii (the scene of 
his principal victory over the Greeks) by the 
President of the Republic in 1934. Again Prime 
Minister after the general election of February 1935. 
In April 1937 he paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
and in May represented the President of the Republic 
at the Coronation of His Majesty King George VI. 
In September it was announced that he would take 
six weeks’ holiday; all rumours of a disagreement 
between him and the President were consistently 
denied, but in October he finally resigned and Celal 
Bayar became Prime Minister. During the following 
twelve months he did not leave Angora, though he 
frequently appeared in public and seemed to have 
lost none of his popularity. It was said that he was 
never called to Ataturk’s bedside during his last 
illness. He w*as usually considered the most likely 
candidate for the presidency, his only possible rival's 
being Fethi Okyar and Marshal Fevzi ^akmak. His 
election did not therefore cause surprise, but rather 
admiration for the rapidity and orderliness with 
which it was effected, and the scrupulous adherence 
shown to the terms of the Constitution. He showed 
no inclination to conciliate the more turbulent 
among Ataturk’s entourage, such as Siikru Kaya, 
who was immediately ejected from the Cabinet after 
holding the post of Minister of the Interior since 
1927, and also that of secretary-general of the 
People’s Party; a number of Ataturk’s boon com¬ 
panions also lost their seats at the elections which 
followed in March 1939. To Ismet’s desire to rid the 
Administration of corruption was attributed the 
revelation of a number of grave financial scandals in 
January and February 1939, which resulted in the 
resignation of Celal Bayar and other Cabinet 
Ministers, and the dismissal of a number of lesser 
Government officials. No personal animosity against 
lsmet seemed to have been aroused, however, and in 
June 1939 he reverted to a scheme which Atatiirk 
had attempted with results dangerous to his own 
position—the creation of an Opposition in the 
Assembly. Ismet’s Opposition was, however, on a 
modest scale, and consisted of members of the 
People *8 Party, who were chosen to form an indepen¬ 
dent group within the party. 

Ismet in his army days was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable staff officer, an indefatigable worker, 
and was, to a large extent, responsible for the final 
Nationalist success against the Greeks in 1922. At 
Lausanne he showed himself a stubborn but able 
negotiator Is courteous and never shows signs of 
being ruffled, but suffers from deafness, which, how¬ 
ever, he probably finds convenient at times. Accord¬ 
ing to Halide Hanim (July 1926): “ He subordinates 
himself entirely to the Gazi and only wants to hang 


everybody.” Though this estimate is undoubtedly 
overclouded, there is certainly a hard strain in 
Ismet s character, while, as regards the Gazi, it is 
probably truer to say that they made an admirable 
combination, Ismet not always being merely the 
organ of execution of reforms, but sometimes, at any 
rate, being even more thoroughgoing than his chief. 
Became a zealous student of English in the autumn 
of 1935, taking lessons from an American Rhodes 
scholar, and in 1936 from an Englishman at Angora 
University. 

As President he has not shown himself possessed 
of the same forceful characteristics as Atatiirk, and 
the pace of westernisation has slowed down in con¬ 
sequence. Since the outbreak of the war in 1939 
has shown himself a staunch supporter of the pro- 
British policy initiated by Atatiirk. Though his 
popularity has sometimes been questioned, lie enjoys 
universal respect and his word is law\ In 1944 he 
began to identify himself more actively with public 
business and particularly with Turkey’s foreign 
relations, which are now* probably more completely 
in his hands than ever before. His meeting with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo in 
December 1943 gave him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-party Government and that a tw'o-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. He wished this 
development to take place however without undue 
precipitancy in view* especially of the international 
situation, and the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946 alarmed him, and he seems to have allowed a 
certain amount of interference with the elections. 
After nearly a year of recriminations between the 
two parties he has set himself the task of soothing 
the Democrats and moderating the attitude of the 
official party, while making it clear that he intends 
to maintain the latter in office for the time being. 
His attendance at social functions is practically 
limited to visits of heads of foreign States and 
(now*) of United States military missions, and his 
health has compelled him to abandon riding exer¬ 
cise, but he receives politicians and officials every¬ 
day. He has so far shown himself extremely 
friendly whenever I meet him and ahvays demon¬ 
strating his attachment to the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance. He has gone rather far in demonstrating 
his gratitude to the United States by receiving an 
American admiral at Istanbul and attending a cock¬ 
tail party given by the United States military 
mission in Angora. 

51. Irmak , Sadi , Dr. 

Born in 1904 and educated at the Konya Lyceum. 
Completed his education at Berlin University where 
he studied medicine and natural science.* After 
working in various hospitals in western Germany 
he returned to Turkey where he taught biology. In 
1933 he became assistant professor of physiology 
at the Angora University. Has published some 
volumes of medical notes and scientific w'orks and is 
the author of “ Social Biology,” “ Vital Problems of 
the Structure of a Nation.” “ Reasons for Com¬ 
mitting Offences,” “Towards Ourselves,” “Edu¬ 
cational Results of Succession.” Is one of the 
regular writers for the Vlun and of the Clku. He 
translated into Turkish Nietzsche’s “ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra ” and in a preface Btrongly supported 
the doctrine of the superman. 

In addition to his medical work, Dr. Irmak has 
fulfilled many party duties. In 1940 was u member 
of the Board of Administration of the party in the 
Vilayet of Istanbul, and has served as partv 
inspector in several provincial vilayets. He first 
stood for the National Assembly in *1942, when he 
was elected Deputy. Appointed first Minister of 
Labour in June 1945. 


He was retained as Minister of Labour in the new 
Government of August 1946. The British Labour 
Advisers to the Turkish Government have a poor 
opinion of Dr. Irmak, whom they consider to be 
superficial with no real interest in expert advice, 
adding that what little he knows be learned in 
Germany. 

52. Karabekir, Kazim, General 

Born at Bitolj (Monastir) in 1878 of poor parents. 
Held numerous staff appointments during the war. 
Immediately after the armistice was given com¬ 
mand of the XYtli Army Corps at Erzerum, where, 
in 1919, lie established contact with Mustafa Kemal, 
definitely joining the latter in September. In 
1919-20 was responsible for the consolidation of the 
Nationalist position in the eastern vilayets and for 
the repression of the Armenians. At the same time, 
was closely in touch with Bolshevik agents. Was 
throughout inclined to act independently of Angora, 
and for .a time his relations with Mustafa Kemal 
were strained. In September 1921 represented 
Turkey at the Kars Conference, when he incurred the 
displeasure of Angora by adopting too conciliatory 
an attitude towards the Bolsheviks, and also, 
probably, because of his great influence in the eastern 
provinces. In 1922 was given full powers there, and 
for a time was in touch with Enver Paslia. Finally 
arrived at Angora in October 1922 and, after being 
for a time unemployed, probably owing to the 
jealousy of Mustafa Kemal, became one of the 
military inspectors. Elected Deputy in 1923, he 
resigned his military duties in October 1924. Joined 
the Opposition, resigned from the People’s Party in 
November, when he became president of the new 
Progressive Party, which was suppressed in March 
1925. He continued his opposition activities, and in 
July 1926 was arrested and tried at Smyrna for 
participation in the alleged plot against the Gazi, 
but was acquitted, probably owing to his influence 
with the army, which it was later stated wished to 
make him leader of an opposition movement. 
Ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927, and w as 
severely criticised in the Gazi’s lengthy review* of 
the revolution in October 1927. Little was then 
heard of him, though his influence, particularly with 
the arinv, still remained considerable. Was proposed 
as an Independent candidate for Istanbul in 1931, 
but not elected, os his candidature w*as vetoed by the 
Popular Party. In May 1938, in a letter to a news¬ 
paper, claimed the credit of having started the 
Nationalist movement before Mustafa Kemal. This 
caused an uproar in the press, which made much of 
the Gazi’s comment that Kazim Karabekir was a 
case for the mental specialists. Like others who had 
not enjoyed Atatiirk’s favour in later years, he 
returned to political life immediately after Atatiirk’s 
death. Has been a Deputy since December 1938. 

Possessed of a naturally quick and bright intelli¬ 
gence, he was master of every branch of his profes¬ 
sion, and most conscientious in the performance of 
his duties. Is straightforward, and much of the 
Nationalist success was due to his competent 
handling of the Eastern Army. Becoming a back 
number. 

General Karabekir was made President of the 
Grand National Assembly in October 1946. 

53. Karadeniz, Raif 

A native of Vakfikebir in the vilayet of Trebizond, 
"'here he whs established for many years as a lawyer. 
Deputy for Trebizond since 1031. Appointed a 
number of the Judicial Committee of the Assembly 
jn November 1932, and secretary of that committee 
in 1933 and 1934. In May 1939 he was appointed 
Minister for Customs and Monopolies, a promotion 
presumably due to his friendship with Ismet lnonii. 
Did not retain office in the new Cabinet formed by 
Saraeogln in 1948. Appointed president of the 
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Economic Commission of the Assembly. Became 
Minister of Commerce in May 1945. 

M. Karadeniz is not impressive and seems unlikely 
to have either the drive or the ability to tackle with 
success the grave economic problems now' con¬ 
fronting Turkey. 

He did not retain office on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1946, but is still a Deputy, 

54. Karaosmanoglu, Yaktib Kadri 

Born about 1880. A journalist by profession and 
the author of a number of novels. Deputy 1927-34. 
In 1927 he was elected a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly, and his 
influence at Angora, until then slight, began to 
increase. Was one of the Turkish delegates to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Paris in June 1928, 
and to the (first) Balkan Conference at Athens in 
October 1930. In 1931 was one of the Turkish dele¬ 
gates to the (second) Balkan Conference at 
Constantinople. Was one of tw o Turkish delegates 
to Journalists’ Congress at Moscow* in the summer 
of 1934, when he w as appointed minister to Albauia. 
Transferred as minister to Prague in March 1936. 
Transferred to The Hague iu September 1939, but 
was unable to follow* the Dutch Government to 
London. In September 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Minister in Berne. 

M. Karaosmanoglu is small and undistinguished in 
appearance, and of a delicate constitution. His w*ife 
is pleasant, and speaks English. 

55. Kaya, Sukrii 

Bom about 1884 at Ivos, where he still owns 
property. Before the war was an offit ial of the 
Ministry of Justice, and in 1914, as a civil inspector, 
accompanied the embassies’ delegates who enquired 
into the Greek deportations around Smyrna. Was 
then of advanced ideas and a prot5g^ of Talat Pasha. 
Was deported to Malta in the early armistice, and on 
his liberation identified himself w ith Mustafa Kemal. 
Was a member of the Turkish delegation to the first 
Lausanne Conference. Mayor of Smyrna in 1923, 
w*hen he was a failure. In July 1923 elected Deputy 
for Mente$e. In March 1924 charged with deposit 
of the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty, and went 
to Paris and Berne. In the same month became 
President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. In August became Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, and in November Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Resigned in March 1925 and was reappointed 
President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly, holding this post till the autumn of 1927. 
During this period he exercised considerable 
influence over Turkish foreign policy. In November 
1927, on the reconstruction of Ismet Pasha’s Cabinet, 
he became Minister of Interior, and quickly effected 
drastic administrative changes, more particularly in 
the Eastern Provinces, w*here he caused the military 
regime to be suppressed in December. Was under 
a cloud for a time in consequence of the Prime 
Minister’s tour of the Eastern Provinces in the 
summer of 1935. w r hen numerous abuses were 
brought to light. Appointed secretary-general of the 
People’s Party in June 1936. Visited Moscow' in 
July 1937. Though he apparently retained the con¬ 
fidence of Atatiirk until his death, Ismet had no use 
for him and he immediately lost his ministerial post; 
he ceased at the same time to be secretary-general 
of the People’s Partv, and was not re-elected to the 
Assembly in March 1939. In the elections of 
February 1943 he stood as candidate for Istanbul, 
but was not elected. 

Siikru Kaya is a coarse but vigorous personality, 
and is by no means unintelligent. He is a hard 
drinker, and was an intimate friend of Atatiirk. 
Contributes occasional articles to the press on 
foreign affairs but seems to be discredited and 
unlikely to stage a come-back. 
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56. Ke$mir, Halit Nasmi 

Born at Ibradi. He was trained in finance in 
Paris, lias been a professor in economy and financial 
questions, and was for a time Under-Secretary at 
the Ministry of Commerce. Elected Deputy for 
Tokat, he was appointed Minister of Finance in the 
Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He was described 
to me by Mr. Somerville Smith of the Treasury as 
a real financial expert, and there is no question 
about his superiority to his slippery and rather 
muddled predecessor, M. Sumer. He is very strongly 
opposed to the financial claims of the Turkish 
General Staff and determined to give priority to the 
safeguarding of the currency and commercial and 
industrial development projects, including ambitious 
plans for the development of the country’s coal and 
iron resources. He talks excellent French and is 
easy and interesting to converse with, though reti¬ 
cent when business negotiations are concerned. His 
wife is attractive and sociable. 

57. Kirdar , Lutfi 

Has been Yali of Istanbul for the past seven years. 
A native of Kirkuk. Originally an oculist, trained 
in Germany; is a man of independent character and 
insisted on relatively fair elections in Istanbul, 
where the Democrats obtained eighteen out of 
twenty-three seats. Dr. Kirdar speaks sufficient 
French, is hospitable and friendly to ourselves. He 
went in May on a visit of some weeks to England 
at the invitation of the British Council (which he 
had sought himself) and though he has not yet 
returned, as his wife went to join him in France, 
his visit, according to local reports, seems to have 
been successful. His wife is Circassian. 

58. Kocak , Siikrii 

Bom at Elazig in 1895 and educated at the 
Military Academy. He was for a number of years 
Deputy for Erzerum and chairman of the Air 
League, but he has resigned this year. He was 
appointed Minister of Communications on the 
formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He 
speaks French and Russian and is said to have a 
fanatical hatred of Russia. 

59. Koken Rahmi 

Born about 1880 at Smyrna. Nothing known of 
his early history, except that for a time he was a 
finance official. Since 1923 has been a Deputy for 
Smyrna. Became Minister of Commerce in May 
1926, and in November 1927, on the reconstruction 
of Isuiet Pasha's Cabinet, retained that portfolio, 
combining with it that of Agriculture. Was not a 
success in this post, owing to complete lack of 
business capacity. Resigned on grounds of ill-health 
in May 1929. Elected member of the Economic 
Affairs and Accounts Committees of the Assembly 
in November 1930, and chairman of former com¬ 
mittee in November 1931. Became president of 
Agriculture Committee in November 1932. Re¬ 
elected president of the Agriculture Committee in 
November 1935, April 1939 and February 1943. 

Rahmi is a big. burly man, who speaks nothing but 
Turkish. Fie rarely shows himself in public, but 
officially is courteous and helpful. 

Was re-elected Deputy in August 1946. 

60. Konuk , Dr. Sadi 

Born in Istanbul in 1894. Elected Deputy for 
Bursa in 1935 and in subsequent elections, ts by 
profession a gynaecologist and was appointed 
Minister for Health in January 1945. 

He did not retain office on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in August 1946, but was re-elected 
Deputy for Samsun. 


61. Koperler, Tevfik Kamil 

Born in 1889 at Salonica and educated there. A 
career diplomat. Studied law in Paris until 1911, 
and entered diplomacy after teaching for some time 
at Istanbul University. He was second secretary 
to the Turkish delegation at the Second Lausanne 
Conference in 1923, and on his return to Angora 
became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. As 
such he was charged with the negotiations of friend¬ 
ship treaties with several foreign countries, and 
gradually exercised increasing influence. Resigned 
in October 1925 on his election as Deputy for Con¬ 
stantinople. In 1926 he became a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly, and by 
his expert knowledge made his influence felt. In 
1927 he was responsible for the drafting of a new 
and very important law on Turkish nationality. 
Represented Turkey at an International Cattle 
Plague Conference at Adana in November 1927. 
Elected one of the qusestors of the Assembly a year 
later. Soon afterwards succeeded Cemal Hosnii 
Taray (No. 105) as chief Turkish delegate on the 
Mixed Exchange Commission, where he was a great 
improvement on his predecessor. In April 1931 was 
appointed minister at Sofia, where, according to the 
Turkish press, he was active in prosecuting local 
Turkish journalists for anti-Kemalist publications. 
In October 1933 he confided to His Majesty’s 
Minister that he was practically in exile at Sofia, 
and that he was thoroughly disgusted with Mustafa 
Kemal and his regime. Transferred to Madrid, a9 
minister to Spain and Portugal, in April 1934. Was 
employed at the Ministry in Angora during 1939 
and 1939. Appointed ambassador at Belgrade in 
August 1939 and joined Yugoslav Government in 
Cairo in 1943. Returned to Belgrade in 1945. 

Tevfik Kamil is a hard worker and capable. He 
is, however, shy and reserved, but when better 
known is pleasant in conversation and ready freely 
to express his views on questions which interest him. 
He is married. 

62. Kopriilii, Kemal 

Finished his law’ studies at Istanbul University 
in 1912. Served in the Great War. In 1920 was 
appointed chief clerk to Amasya Independence 
Tribunal and transferred to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in the same year. Appointed First Secre¬ 
tary in London 1923. Consul at Geneva 1927, 
consul-general at Alexandria 1929 and returned to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1930. Acted as 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
arbitration board appointed in 1934 for the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier dispute between the Persian 
and Afghan Governments. 1935 appointed legal 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Took 
part as a Turkish delegate in the negotiations 
of 1936 with the Persian Government leading 
to the Saadabad Pact. 1935-42 Legal Adviser 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1942, April, 
appointed Turkish Ambassador to Kabul. In 1945 
transferred to Tehran. 

63. Kopriilu , Mehmet Fuat 

Historian and one of the lenders of the Democratic 
Party. Fuat Bey is a descendant of the famous 
Kopriilu family of Grand Viziers. With his 
insignificant appearance, his malicious wit and his 
addiction to strong drink, he is well in the family 
tradition. In a society of political parvenus, he 
undoubtedly enjoys prestige as the bearer of almost 
the only surviving historical name in Turkey and as 
a man of great learning and real personal integrity. 

Bom in 1890, the son of Ismail Fais Bey, First 
Secretary of the Penal Court of Beyoglu Kopriilii 
became professor of history at Istanbul University 
at the early age of 23. A contemporary of Jorga and 
Filov of the Universities of Bucharest and Sofia, 
Kopriilu is the one survivor of the luckless trinity of 


Balkan professors w T ho received international recog¬ 
nition in the decades between the two w r orld wars. 
Honoured by many Continental Universities, 
Kopriilii visited Russia (including Baku) in 1925 
and 1929, Czechoslovakia also in the latter year and 
Tehran in 1934. 

A prolific writer, his most distinguished work has 
taken the form of contributions to the “ Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam,” and he is the leading authority on 
the literature of the Azerbaijan and Cagatay Turks. 

Fuat Bey has been Deputy for Kars for many 
years and, in 1924, held the post of Under-Secretary 
for Public Instruction. In politics he is undoubtedly 
a disappointed man, and his opposition to the Repub¬ 
lican Party is attributed by some to his failure to 
secure the post of Minister of Public Instruction. 

In the spring of 1946 Kopriilii wrote a series of 
articles attacking the claims of the Georgian pro¬ 
fessors. An assistant leader of the Opposition, he 
has never allowed his anger at what he denounces 
as the unfair methods of the Government towards 
his party to influence his attitude in foreign affairs, 
wherein he entirely supports the Government. The 
only difficulty we have had has arisen from his being 
at times influenced by certain Democratic journal¬ 
ists, who from time to time allege that His 
Majesty’s Government are too much identified with 
the Government party. His relations, however, with 
this embassy have remained good, and in May 1947 
he accompanied the Turkish parliamentary delega¬ 
tion to England. His brother, formerly minister in 
Kabul, is the present ambassador in Tehran. He is 
vice-president of the Democratic Party and Deputy 
for Istanbul. 

64. K or alt an, Refik 

Deputy for Iqel, Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Yali of Bursa. He was Deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of Ataturk. He was re-elected for l<jel at the 
beginning of the present Meclis. He is married and 
has four children. He speaks French and a little 
German. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Iqel in August 1946. 

65. Kurtqebe , Not/an. Lieutenant-General 

See Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurt^ebe. 

66. KiirtoglUy Faik 

Born about 1895. Formerly Turkish commercial 
representative in London and Brussels. In 
June 1933 he was a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the London Economic Conference. Became 
president of the Tiirkofisi in 1934, and in November 
of that year Under-Secretary at the Ministry of 
National Economy. In January 1935 lie was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Balkan 
Economic Conference, and in August 1936 he headed 
the economic mission to London which negotiated 
the Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments Agreement. 
In the summer of 1987 he negotiated a new* com¬ 
mercial agreement with Germany, and in December 
he led a Turkish delegation to Bucharest, resulting 
in a new* commercial agreement with Roumania. 
Deputy for Manisa since 1938 when he was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. He retained the post in 
Celal Bayar’s second Cabinet (November 1938), but 
lost it on the formation of Dr. Say dam's Cabinet in 
January 1939, owing, it w as said, to the unpopularity 
of his policy among the peasants. 

Faik Kiirtoglu is knowledgeable, energetic, and 
most anxious to promote trade relations between 
England and Turkey. This seems to lead him to 
poach at times on the fields of the Ministers of 
Commerce and Finance and he has enthusiastically 
taken up vast and over-optimistic schemes, for 
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Anglo-Turkish trade development and investment, 
with individual British experts. Is apt to oe incon¬ 
sequential. 

67. Menderez, Adrian 

Born in Ay din in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law r Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
A large landowner and practical farmer, Adnan Bey 
became chairman of the Peoples Party in Ay din, 
and in 1933 lie was elected Deputy for that place. 
He is a member of the Finance Commission of the 
Meclis. A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 
1945, he lias taken a leading part in the formation 
of the Democratic Party. He is a good speaker and 
enjoys great prestige among his colleagues in Parlia¬ 
ment. Carefully dressed, modest and thoughtful, 
Adnan Bey is believed to be very well disposed 
towards the British. 

Was duly elected a Democratic Deputy for 
Kutahya in August 1946. He is a leading member 
of the Democratic Party in the Assembly. 

68. Menemencioglu, Hasan 

Born in Istanbul in 1891; graduated from the Law T 
Faculty, Istanbul, in 1912; was successively 
Assistant Attorney-General for Beyoglu (Pera) and, 
on the abolition of that post in 1924, for the whole 
of Istanbul and Attorney-General in Smyrna, where 
he was also president of the Criminal Court. Later 
he was appointed Director-General of the Penal 
Department of the Ministry of Justice, and after four 
years was promoted Counsellor. Deputy since 1939. 
Minister of Justice 1941-43. Not a success. 

69. Menemencioglu , Human 

Born in 181H), a son of Menemenli Zade Rifat Bey, 
ex-President of the Ottoman Senate. After passing 
through Galata Saray College went to Switzerland 
in 1913 to study jurisprudence. On tlu* outbreak of 
war entered the Harbiye College as a cadet, but 
through his father’s influence obtained in February 
1915 the post of third secretary at Vienna. Trans¬ 
ferred in 1916 to Berne, where he remained till 
transferred to The Hague some years after the war. 
Appointed first secretary at Athens in 1926, and in 
August transferred to Budapest as cha-rg4 d’affaires. 
After serving for a time ns consul-general at Beirut, 
was in June 1928 appointed Director-General of the 
First Division at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in June 1929, in which post he completed the 
work of reorganisation initiated by his predecessor, 
Enis Bev. Was in Germany for treatment during 
greater part, of 1931. In May 1933 accompanied 
Minister of National Economy to Athens for 
commercial negotiations and cultivation of cordial 
relations with Tsaldaris Government. In June was 
promoted to rank of ambassador and appointed 
Secretary-General of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, a new post. In December led a delegation to 
Rome to negotiate a new commercial treaty, and to 
Berlin in March 1935. Played a prominent part in 
the negotiation of the Montreux Conference, and was 
entrusted with an exploratory mission sent to 
London before the opening of the conference. Tn 
December 1936 he accompanied Dr. Aras to Geneva 
to discuss the Alexandretta question, and led the 
Turkish delegation for the subsequent discussions in 
February and March 1937. In March also he was 
elected Deputy for Gaziantep in order to fill the 
newly-created post of Parliamentary Undersecre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—a post w’hich was 
abolished in November 1937, when he resigned his 
seat in the Assembly and returned to the Ministry 
as Secretary-General. Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in June and September 1937. Visited Beirut 
official)v in November. Went to Geneva in March 
1938 for discussions concerning the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta and headed a delegation to Berlin to 
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negotiate a new commercial agreement. He waa 
again in Berlin in January 1939, when he signed the 
Turco-German Credit Agreement. Conducted the 
final negotiations leading to the signature of the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty in October 1939, 
during the Minister’s absence in Moscow. Went to 
London in November for economic and general 
discussions, and returned to London in January 
1940 for the signature of economic and financial 
agreements. In August 1942 he was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he had been 
acting since M. Saraeoglu became Prime Minister. 
Re-elected in February 1943. Resigned in June 1944 
owing to disagreement with Cabinet over the 
question of permitting German vessels to pass 
through Straits. Ambassador to Paris November 
1944. 

For many years Numan was unquestionably the 
leading authority on foreign affairs, and his influence 
in shaping Turkish policy was considerable. He is 
extremely intelligent, with a quick and subtle brain 
and a capacity for hard work. These qualities make 
him an able negotiator, especially as he is perhaps 
not too scrupulous in diplomatic dealings. Numan 
married a Swiss lady, now deceased. He is very 
deaf and has indifferent health. He is consequently 
somewhat retiring, but is a good bridge-player, 
speaks excellent French and is friendly in manner 
and likeable. 

Probably more than anyone else Numan must bear 
responsibility for Turkey’s failure to enter the war 
early in 1944 and for Turkey’s consequent loss of 
credit, which it is realised is costing the country dear. 
His stock has therefore crashed, and he is accused 
of having been defeated by his own cleverness. It is 
still questionable whether he was actuated by pro- 
German rather than purely patriotic motives and 
perhaps nepotism played a greater part in his fall 
than any other single factor. The M Numan clique,” 
which had become notorious, has now been scattered. 

1 first met M. Menemencioglu when he returned 
on a visit to Turkey in 1946 and was much impressed 
by his intelligence, and do not believe he is a back 
number. He is the first Turkish delegate to the 
Paris Economic Conference. 


70. MuQlali, Mustafa , General 

Born about 1882. An infantry officer. Nothing is 
known of his career prior to 1929. when he was 
promoted lieutenant-general. In 1930 he was given 
command of 1st Corps. He held this command till 
1939, when lie was transferred to command the 
newly-formed Nth Corps in Thrace. Promoted full 
general in August 1942 and appointed to command 
the Third Army in March 1943. General Mustafa 
Muglnli is now only employed as a member of the 
Supreme Military Council. 

General Mustafa Muglali is short and stocky, with 
grey hair en hrogse and a heavily lined face. He 
possesses considerable charm of manner. Can make 
himself understood in French. 


71. Nadi 9 Nadir 

Aged about 35. Son of Yunus Nadi (who died in 
1945), owner and proprietor of Cumhuriyet. Nadir 
is acting editor of this paper, which is the most 
powerful in the country (circulation 40,000). Nadir 
Nadi studied in Germany and Austria and ig a pro¬ 
found admirer of German culture. He was formerlv 
a warm supporter of the Nazi cause. Now he is 
supporting the Anglo-Turkish alliance, and enjovs a 
good reputation amongst official circles in Angora. 

The paper is often very sympathetic to the Demo¬ 
crats, and it is said that the Prime Minister has a 
financial interest in it. Nadir Nadi and his wife 
are socially inclined and have considerable charm. 


72. Nayman, Esma , Mme. 

Born about 1902. For a time till 1939 was Deputy 
for Adana and one of the seventeen women members 
of the Grand National Assembly. Is married to a 
Turkish lawyer and combines an evidently har¬ 
monious domesticity with the political activity 
expected by modern Turkey of its feminine parlia¬ 
mentarians. She was an active member on commit¬ 
tees of the Assembly, and has accompanied the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on missions abroad. 

Though no longer a Deputy, Mme. Nay man holds 
a sinecure at the Anatolian Agency, is active in 
social life and expects to be frequently invited to 
the foreign embassies. 

73. Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurtqebe 

Born about 1892. An infantry and general staff 
officer. Little is known about this officer’s early 
career except that he took part in the Balkan wars, 
served in Iraq during the first great war and com¬ 
manded a regiment during the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 1924-26, military attach^, Rome, whence 
he went on one occasion to England to attend army 
manoeuvres. For several years between 1926 and 
1937 was an instructor in tactics at the staff college. 
1937 promoted brigadier-general. Date of promotion 
to major-general is not known. 1941 promoted 
lieutenant-general (accelerated promotion); 1942-44 
General Officer Commanding, Vth Corps; March 
1943 visited the North African battlefields with 
General Salih Omurtag and made a good impression 
on the British officers he met there; 1944 Assistant 
Chief of Staff (Operations); 1945 General Officer 
Commanding, Third Army ; 1946 promoted general. 

Kurt^ebe Noyan is a very plump little man about 
5 ft. 6 in. with thin grey hair cropped in the German 
fashion. He has a bullet-shaped head, a round face, 
a very fair and fresh complexion and remarkably 
fine teeth. In appearance he could be compared to 
an outsize edition of Grock; if provided with the 
necessary accoutrements, he would have a great 
success as Father Christinas. He enjoys a high 
and fully deserved reputation as he has a quick 
brain and is energetic and intelligent. He has a 
most genial manner and a strongly-developed sense 
of humour. He smiies and laughs readily. Respon¬ 
sibility appears to rest lightly on his shoulders but 
he would probably be a determined leader in war. 
He is most popular with all ranks and takes an 
interest in the welfare of his subordinates. A great 
friend of the present Chief of Staff. Is very hard¬ 
working. Speaks good German and fair French. Is 
learning English. Apart from his tour as military 
attach^ and his visit to the battlefields has travelled 
little. 

Ts most Anglophile and goes out of his way to 
welcome and assist British officers in Turkey. Has 
l>een married twice and has a son of school age by 
his first wife. His second wife is very shy and 
retiring and would probably feel more at home under 
the conditions which governed family life before the 
Ataturk Revolution. 

74. Okan y Sukru, Admiral 

$akru Okan’s earlier history is unknown, but he 
was promoted to vice-admiral in 1936 and became 
Comrnander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet either in 
that year or early in 1937, he remained as Com- 
mander-in-chief until 1945 when he was relieved by 
Admiral Ulgen. 

Okan has a very pleasant personality and although 
he must be now (1946) well over 65 Years of age, he 
is remarkably young for his age Re is undoubtedly 
pro-British and his influence in the navy is still very 
considerable and he is an honoured guest at ail 
their big functions. 

Oknn became a Deputy for Tzmit (T) in 1945 on 
his retirement from the navy. 

Was re-elected a Deputy in 1946. 
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75. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born at Angora in 1895. Deputy for Angora 
since 1935. Minister of Commerce 1940-42. In 
February 1943 became President of the Constitu¬ 
tional Commission of the Assembly. 

A former judge, he has had a sound legal train¬ 
ing and is much respected. Sound rather than 
brilliant. Has no foreign language but is a master 
of his own and made easily the best speeches in the 
debates preceding the rupture of relations with 
Germany in August 1944 and the declaration of war 
in 1945. A convinced supporter of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in April 1946. 
Miimtaz Okmen retained the post of Minister of 
Justice on the formation of the Peker Cabinet in 
August 1946; but in September 1946 he was made 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister of State. 

76. Onar, Siddik Sami 

Rector of Istanbul University. Born in Istanbul 
in 1897, son of an army doctor. 

Siddik Sami studied at Vefa Lyceum and 
graduated later on from the Istanbul Law; Faculty. 
He then proceeded to Paris where he studied law' at 
Paris University. On his return he was appointed 
an assistant judge on Istanbul tribunals until 1926. 
He resigned from this post and went to teach inter¬ 
national law at the School for Political Sciences in 
Angora. A year later, he returned to Istanbul where 
he became a teacher of commerce and banking at 
the Galatasaray Lyceum. 

In 1933, lie was appointed director of administra¬ 
tive law* at the Law* Faculty in Istanbul. In 1934, 
be became rector of the Law P acuity but resigned 
in 1987 to practice law as a barrister. In 1942, he 
was again appointed rector of the Law Faculty. He 
was also teaching at the High School of Commerce. 
In June 1946, he was elected rector of Istanbul 
University. 

Onar has written several books on law*. He is 
married but has no children He is a member of the 
Republican People’s Party. Elected rector of 
Istanbul University .after the law* granting autonomy 
to the universities in June 1946. 

77. Ongoren , Ibrahim Tali 

Born about 1885. An ex-army doctor by profes¬ 
sion, and served in that capacity during the Great 
War. Came under the C»azi’s notice at Diyarbekir 
in 1916 or 1917. Later became Turkish Consul at 
Bat urn, and in 1924 minister at Warsaw, In 1926 
elected Deputy for Diyarbekir. In May became 
inspector-general of the People s Party in Constan¬ 
tinople, and, as such, had very extensive powers. 
In October 1927 became vice-president of the 
Executive Council of the People s Party, and in 
November a member of the Assembly Foreign Affaire 
Commission. In December resigned his deputyship 
on being appointed Inspector-General of the Eastern 
Provinces, with extensive powers. Has had con¬ 
siderable success in modernising the bac-kwatd 
districts under his jurisdiction. Resigned post and 
resumed depotvsliip in December 1932. Resigned 
deputyship in April 19134 to take up new post of 
Inspector-General of Thrace, but resigned it in 
August 1935 on the ground of ill-health. Resumed 
deputyship in January 1936. Is a member of 
Constitutional and Foreign Affairs Committees of 
Assembly and also of party group. 

Ibrahim Tali is a short, bullet -headed man and 
W'ears heavy glasses. He speaks French and a little 
English, and is cultured. Is pleasant in conversa¬ 
tion, genial, tactful and broad-minded.^ Has been to 
Bombay, studies Anglo-Indian administration and, 
least while in charge of the Eastern Provinces, 
fnade his officials start w f ork at 7*30 and stop at 1. 
Was re-elected Deputy in 1946. 
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78. Omurtag , General Salih 

1889 born in Istanbul, educated at primary and 
secondary schools and at Lyc4e; 1904 entered 
Military School, Istanbul; 1907 commissioned as 
second lieutenant in infantry; 1908 entered Staff 
College, promoted lieutenant; 1910 passed out of 
Staff College with outstanding success, promoted 
captain, posted to Operations Bureau of General 
Staff; 1911 posted to Yemen, where he served, 
together with Ismet Inonii, on the staff of lzzet 
Pasha; 1913 returned to General Staff at the end of 
the Second Balkan War; 1914-18 served at the 
Dardanelles and on the Russian front in the Cau¬ 
casus, Chief of Staff Fourth Army, included in party 
of Turkish officers who toured the European battle¬ 
fields, head of Operations Branch, Fifth Army, head 
of Operations Branch of the Eastern Army Group 
(operations in the Baku area), Chief of Staff. Third 
Array; 1916 promoted major; 1919 chief aide-de- 
camp to the Minister of War during the armistice 
negotiations in Istanbul; 1920 head of the Opera¬ 
tions Branch, General Staff; 1921 promoted lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, General Officer Commanding, 61st 
Division; 1922 promoted colonel, head of Operations 
Branch at Ataturk’s headquarters and was for a 
time Deputv Chief of Staff at general headquarters; 
1924 Chief‘of Staff, Third Army; 1926 promoted 
major-general; 1927 General Officer Commanding, 
Vlllth Corps; 1928-29 suppressed a Kurdish 
rebellion in the area of Mount Ararat; 1930 General 
Officer Commanding, IXth Corps, promoted lieu¬ 
tenant-general; 1934 General Officer Commanding, 
Illrd Corps; 1940 promoted general Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff and member of the Supreme 
Military Council; 1943 headed the Turkish Military 
Mission to the North African battlefields: 1946, 
June, General Officer Commanding, First Army; 
1946, July, Chief of the General Staff. 

Salih Omurtag is about 5 ft. 7 in. His grey hair 
is now getting very thin on top. His nose is 
prominent, his complexion sallow, and his face 
deeply lined, especially on both sides of the mouth. 
He has a pronounced dimple in his chin and loose 
flesh below' it. His earlier photographs show* him 
as being very burly and upstanding, but lie now 
stoops a little and has lost much of his former 
weight. It seems that he has in a comparatively 
short space of time become old and worn. This is 
probably in part due to the fact that he has always, 
as did Ataturk. enjoved the pleasures of life to the 
full and. when Vice-Chief of the General Staff, drank 
to excess for several years. He does not now* give 
the impression of being active and energetic 
physically. Salih Omurtag. although something of 
a libertine and even a scoundrel has a most engaging 
personality. The Turks have a w*eakness for a 
“rip*' (especially if charm is added), and that is 
partly the reason why he is so immensely popular 
with all ranks in the army. Whereas his prede¬ 
cessor. Or bay, was greatly respected, he is loved. He 
is intensely interested in the welfare of the soldiers 
and has effected some improvements in their con¬ 
ditions of life since assuming his present appoint- 

He has had a brilliant career from the outset and 
his reputation both as a commander and staff officer 
is of the highest. It is, however, doubtful whether 
his mind is still of the same quality as formerly 
As Chief of Staff he does not appear to be as forceful 
and mentally alert as his predecessor He must 
none the less, for the follow ing reasons, be regarded 
as a serious candidate for the presidency when that 
position falls vacant: (a) he was a great fnend of 
Atatiirk. who said that he was destined for the 
highest appointments; (b) he is probably closer to 
President Inonii than anyone else: (c) it is almost 
certain that, in order to carry on the tradition the 
choice will full on a soldier: and Salih Omurtag s 
only serious rival in this field is the present Minister 
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of National Defence, General Toydemir. It is 
probable that the Chief of Staff is well aware of his 
chances of becoming President and the extended 
programme of visits to army units, which he is at 
present carrying out, are designed further to increase 
his popularity with the soldiers. 

Salih Omurtag has a very keen sense of humour 
and is good company with both Turks and 
foreigners. Of late he has only made infrequent 
appearances in society. Although formerly very 
hardworking, he does not give the impression of 
being so now. 

Is reputed to be interested in decentralising 
responsibility in the army, but centralisation is so 
ingrained in the Turkish character that it is unlikely 
that he will be successful in effecting any real 
improvement. Nor is it probable that he will be 
able to shake the army free from the bureaucracy 
and red tape in which it is at present enmeshed. 

Salih Omurtag is well-disposed towards modern 
military ideas. It is, however, to be doubted whether 
his tour of duty as Chief of Staff will be productive 
in far-reaching improvements in the state of the 
army. 

He is extremely Anglophile and has demonstrated 
his sentiments by his actions. Has a profound mis¬ 
trust of Russia and indulges in wishful thinking as 
regards the present internal difficulties of the 
U.S.S.R. Has not travelled much except during 
the two tours referred to above. 

A bachelor, but by no means a lonely one. Is 
very interested in women, particularly those who 
are young and good-looking, and evidently has a 
marked fascination for them. 

79. Orbay , Hiiseyin Rauf 

Born 1881. The son of a captain in the Turkish 
navy. He was trained as a naval officer, and first 
distinguished himself as captain of the Hamidiyeh 
during the Balkan wars. He was sent to England 
to take command of the two battleships built for 
Turkey and taken over by the British navy in 1914. 
During the Great War, having been suspected of 
forming a pro-British cabal in the Turkish navy, he 
was not at first given a naval command. Having 
served, however, in Persia and Mesopotamia, he 
eventually became C.N.G.S. As Minister of War in 
Izzet Pasha’s Cabinet at the close of the war, he was 
sent to Mudros to sign the armistice of the 
30th October, 1918. During the months following 
the armistice he was almost as influential as Mustafa 
Kemal in creating the Nationalist movement, 
especially in Smyrna and the West. In 1920, after 
the general election to the Ottoman Parliament, 
Rauf came as Deputy to Constantinople, and was 
among those leaders arrested and deported to Malta. 
In 1922 he was elected Vice-President of the new 
Grand National Assembly, and then became Prime 
Minister. He held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during Ismet Pasha's absence at 
Lausanne. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne he resigned as a protest against the policy 
of the Gazi over constitutional questions. His 
career from then until 1939 was spent either in exile 
or in opposition. In 1924 he became the figurehead 
of the official Opposition led by Adnan, Ismail 
Jambolat and Refet Pasha. He resigned from the 
People's Party and became president of the new 
Progressive Republican Party, which was dissolved 
in March 1925. In 1926 he visited London with 
Adnan. He was tried by default on a charge of 
complicity in the Smyrna plot against the life of the 
Gazi, and was sentenced to ten years in a fortress. 
In 1986 he returned to Turkey (an amnesty having 
been declared in the meantime), but, in spite of 
numerous approaches, refused to see Atatilrk on the 
latter's conditions, and afterwards it was only with 
some difficulty that a reconciliation with President 
Inonu was brought about. In 1939 he was elected 
Deputy for Kastamonu. At the same time a state¬ 


ment was issued with the authority of the President, 
exonerating him from any part in the plot against 
Atatiirk. In February 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in London. In March 1944 he 
retired allegedly on grounds of ill-health, but actually 
because he was completely at loggerheads with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Numan Menemeneioglu. 

Rauf is a consistent and ardent supporter of the 
cause of Anglo-Turkish friendship and iB prepared to 
use his influence to that end. In the event of an 
upheaval, he might yet play an important role. 
Speaks excellent English but no French. Has 
great charm. 

80. Orbay, Kazim, General 

Bom about 1883. Fought in Turco-Italian and 
Balkan Wars, also in Great War in Austria (com¬ 
manded a brigade against the Russians at Przemysl), 
at Gallipoli and Erzerum. At the armistice was 
Chief of Staff of IXth (Caucasus) Army. Was in 
charge of the division which captured General 
Tricoupis in the War of Independence. In 1925 he 
became Sub-Chief of the Turkish General Staff. 
Was promoted general of division in 1926, and in 
November 1928 was chief of the Turkish Military 
Mission then sent to Afghanistan, which, however, 
came to nothing owing to the collapse of Amanullah. 
Given command of IVth Army Corps in June 1929. 
Later Inspector-General of Gendarmerie. Became 
Inspector of Illrd Army Area in September 1935. 
Accompanied Ismet Inonu as one of the three 
members of the Turkish Mission to the Coronation 
of His Majesty King George VI in May 1937, and 
was again in London in the spring of 1939 and again 
in 1940 as leader of successive Turkish Military 
Missions for the purchase of armameuts. In 
April 1943 he was relieved of his command of the 
Illrd Army in order to undergo an operation for 
cataract, which was successful. In January 1944 
appointed Chief of the General Staff and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief designate, in succession to Marshal 
Cakmak. Was in charge of military talks with 
British officers which broke down in same month. 

He resigned his appointment in 1946 owing to the 
conviction of his son on a murder charge. He has 
been seen little in society since then. 

General Kazim Orbay has a precise manner of 
speaking, but is pleasant, reasonable, and far more 
able to grasp the other person’s point of view than 
most Turkish soldiers. He is married to a sister 
of the late Enver Pasha. General Kazim is anti- 
Russian and in his earlier days was undoubtedly pro- 
German, but during the 1939-45 war was a whole¬ 
hearted Bupjorter of Anglo-Turkish co-operation, 
which he visualises as the keystone of future 
Turkish foreign policy. 

81. Ozal-p, Kazim, General 

Born at Veles (Koprulu) about 1884. Has followed 
a military career and was early a staunch adherent 
of the Committee of Union and Progress. Held 
various commands in the eastern vilayets, and 
during the war of 1914-18 was Director-General of 
Administration to Ali Fuat Pasha. In July 1919 
was in command of troops at Balikesir, and there 
worked for the Nationalist cause. Appointed 
Governor of the Balikesir area in January 1920. In 
June was given command on the northern front and, 
after the battle of the Sakarya, was promoted Pasha, 
becoming, in the following month. January 1922, 
Minister of National Defence. Held this post till 
November 1924 when he becume President of the 
Assembly. In August 1926 was promoted to be 
divisional general of the first class. Following the 
general election in September 1927* at which he 
was again returned for Karasi (Balikesir), he was, in 
November, re-elected President of the Assembly. 
W'us president of the Turkish Linguistic Congress at 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1932. Not elected 


President of the Fifth Grand National Assembly, 
March 1933, but made Minister of National Defence, 
a position which he retained on the formation of 
Celal Bayar’s Cabinet in October 1937. He held 
the post until January 1939. when he resigned. The 
official reason given was that he wished to facilitate 
investigations into a scandal connected with a bogus 
purchase of aeroplanes from a Canadian company, 
in the course of w hich transactions his signature was 
alleged to have been forged on a vital document. 
The “ Ekrem Konig ” case, as it is known, came 
up for trial in Angora in July 1943, after the extradi¬ 
tion of Ekrem Hamdi Bakan (know n as Konig) had 
been obtained. He has retained his seat in the 
Assembly. In June 1943 appointed vice-president 
of the Parliamentary Group of the People s Part\. 
A member of the Constitutional Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly. 

General Kazim Ozalp is fairly well educated, and 
speaks a little French. He is considered to be 
tenacious though reasonable, but he does not strike 
one as a strong character. Has poor health. Is 
probably anti-German, and possibly still anti- 
Bolshevik, and during the Nationalist struggle made 
it clear that he was anti-Greek as distinct from 
anti-Allv. A keen poker player. Has shown him¬ 
self very friendly during the war and has helped 
in various directions. His influence has throughout 
been directed towards better and closer relations 
with Great Britain. For us a valuable elder states¬ 
man. 

Was re-elected Deputv in 1946. 


82. Ozdeniz , Necati , Vice-Admiral 

Promoted 30th August, 1946, Chief of Naval Staff. 
Age about 50. Speaks good German, and more than 
a smattering of both French and English. Latter 
in)proving daily. A big, genial, straightforward, 
heavily built man, much shrewder than he seems. 
Is most friendly and co-operative with British and 
Americans. Is well known in U.S.S.R., with whom 
he had at one time sympathies, but is now anti- 
U.S.S.R. since occupation of Balkans. 

Has a charming wife who speaks good French. 


83. Peker, Recep 

Born in Istanbul in 1889. An ex-army officer. 
In 1922 became secretary-general of the People s 
Party, and as such had considerable power. Since 
1923 Deputy for Kiitahya. May 1924 became 
Minister of Interior and resigned from the secretary¬ 
ship of the People’s Party. In the autumn of 1924 
was considered one of the leadiug men of Ismet 
Pasha’s Cabinet and a likely candidate for the 
premiership, but was maintained in his poston Fethi 
Bey becoming Prime Minister in November. In 
January 1925 resigned owing to his objections to the 
Cabinet proposal to appoint prefects by election, and 
resumed his post as secretary-general of the People’s 
Party until, in March, on the return of Izniet Pasha 
to power, he became Minister for National Defence. 
Early in 1927 his influence was said to be on the 
wane. He ceased to hold ministerial rank when 
Ismet Pasha reconstructed his Cabinet in November, 
and later became chairman of the Defence Com¬ 
mission of the Assembly. October 1928 became 
Minister of Public Works, but was not reappointed 
°n re-formation of Ismet Pasha’s Cabinet in 
September 1930. In March 1931 again became 
secretary-general of the People’s Party. Went on a 
prolonged tour of European countries, including 
Spain and Norway, in 1932. In June 1936 he 
suddenly lost the President’s favour, and was dis¬ 
missed from the position of secretary-general of the 
People’s Party, while retaining his seat in the 
Assembly. Appointed Minister of the Interior in 
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August 1942, but resigned in May 1943 on grounds 
of ill-health. 

In August 1946 Recep Peker replaced M. Sura- 
coglu as Prime Minister. In debate and in other 
public statements he has hit back hard at his 
Democratic critics and a legend has been built up 
44 featuring" a dramatic struggle within the party 
between himself as the leader of the tough die-hards 
and President Inonu, anxious to follow a more 
moderate line. The best opinion is, however, that, 
if it came to a show-down, Peker would be no match 
for the President, and so far the theory that he is 
constantly standing up to the President, and 
deliberately risking his ejection from office by the 
latter, seems to have been wishful thinking. 


84. Renda, -d bdulhalifc 

Born at Yanina about 1870. Belongs to a family 
of Albanian Tosks. Educated at Yanina and at 
Mulkiye College, Constantinople. In 1908 appointed 
member of the Council of State. In 1910-11, Vali 
of Skoplje (Uskiip). 1914-15, Vali of Van. For a 
short period in 1915 was Under-Secretary for the 
Interior. 1915-16, Vali of Bitlis, and 1916-17 of 
Aleppo. Again became Under-Secret ary of the 
Interior, holding post until the armistice. Arrested 
in May 19*20 and deported to Malta on charge of 
atrocities committed at Aleppo during the war. 
Learnt to plav tennis and bridge at Malta. In 19-o 
was Vali of‘Smyrna, when he got on well with 
Europeans. Deputy for Qankiri since 1923. In 
January 1924 Minister of Finance, and held post 
until March 1925. Resigned on fall of Fethi Bey 
and became director-general of the Agricultural 
Bank and chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
of Finance. In July 1926 became Minister of 
Finance. He soon showed himself aware of the 
weakness of Turkey’s financial position abroad, and 
visited Europe in the summer of 1927, when he was 
identified with an arrangement for the settlement of 
the "coupons” question. In November, on the 
reconstruction of Ismet Papa’s Cabinet, became 
Minister of National Defence and Acting Minister of 
Marine. The latter post was subsequently merged 
in the former, which he retained in Ismet Paga s 
Cabinet as reconstructed in September 1980. 
Succeeded Siikrii Saraeoglu as Minister of Finance 
in December 1930. and regained his portfolio in 
Ismet Papa’s new Cabinet. May 1931. Resigned, 
February 1934. on account of ill-health, and in April 
was elected president- of Parliamentary Croup of 
People’s Partv. Elected President of Grand National 
Assembly March 1935. and has been re-elected 
annually since that date. During Ataturks last 
illness he was never considered a likely candidate for 
the. Presidency of the Republic: he merely acted as 
head of the State for twenty-three hours between 
the announcement of Ataturk’s death and Ismet 


onii’s election. _ , 

Abdulhalik knows Greek and speaks fair trench, 
e owed his early advancement to his relationship 
th Talat Pasa. though he was never a prominent 
nionist figure. Though not possessed of brilliance, 
has considerable administrative capacity, ana 
liovs a reputation for scrupulous honesty—a virtue 
lich was as acceptable at the Ministry of Finance 
in that of Defence, where peculation in 
nnexion with munitions contracts had previous y 
■en rampant. Is essentially a moderate. A 
en gardener, a good bridge player and agreeable 
conversation. Becoming a b*ck number. He 
mains, however, a very close fnend of President 
lonii and as such exercises no little influence on 
,licv. One of the best of Turkey s elder states- 
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85. Sadak, Necmettin 

Born about 1890. Owner and chief editor of the 
Aksatn newspaper, published at Constantinople. 
Deputy for Sivas since September 1927. Member 
of the Public Instruction Commission of the 
Assembly in November. Was one of the Turkish 
delegates to the International Press Conference at 
Cologne in May 1928. and in November was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly, a position which he still retains. In 
November 1930 he accompanied, as journalist, the 
Turkish delegation to the preliminary Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. Accompanied Ismet Pasha 
and Tevfik Rustii on their official visit to Athens, 
October 1931, and on his return was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople. Member of Turkish delega¬ 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Geneva, 
July 1932, and to the Disarmament Conference in 
January 1933. Was commissioned by the Gazi to 
reply to accusations contained in Harold Arm¬ 
strong's “ Grey Wolf,” which he did in a series of 
articles in the Aksam containing violent personal 
attacks on that author. Elected secretary-general 
of ” Franco-Turkish Friendship ” group of Grand 
National Assembly in March 1934, and, in 
November, rapporteur of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly. Re-elected in 1935. In 
January 1935 and September 1936 he accompanied 
the Turkish delegations to Geneva, where he is now 
permanent Turkish delegate. Visited the United 
Kingdom in May 1940 with a group of journalists as 
guests of the British Council. In the beginning of 
1943 accompanied group of Turkish journalists on a 
visit to India. 

Necmettin Sadak speaks French and has pleasant 
manners. Too firm an admirer of many aspects of 
the German character for his views to be strictly 
objective. Violently anti-reactionary and modernist 
in his views on reforms in Turkey. He is frequently 
employed to write articles reflecting the Govern¬ 
ment’s views on foreign affairs. Has expensive 
tastes and an attractive second wife, whose infatua¬ 
tion for gambling stands in the way of her husband's 
career. At the moment a disappointed man. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Sivas in 1946. 

86. Saka, Hasan 

Bom in Trebizond in 1884. Said to be of Laz 
origin. Educated at Constantinople and in Paris, 
where, from 1909-14, he studied at the School of 
Political Science. During the war was head of the 
Economic Section of the Ford Supplies Directorate. 
Deputy for Trebizond since 1919. Joined the 
Kemalist movement in March 1920, and in May 1921 
became Minister of Finance, holding the post until 
April 1922. By this time he was apparently very 
pro-Bolshevik in sympathy. From May till July 
1922 Minister of Economics and Public Works. In 
November was appointed member of the Turkish 
delegation to the Lausanne Conference, when he 
acted as financial expert. In September 1923 was 
again Minister of Economics. In March 1924 
Minister of Commerce, and in March 1925 again 
Minister of Finance, resigning in July 1926, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. Continued, how¬ 
ever. to play an important part in Turkish financial 
matters. In 1927 he became first Vice-President of 
the Assembly. Was president of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation to the Balkan Congress at Athens, October 
1930. In May 1931 w’ent with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Geneva to attend the European 
Union Conference, and w hile there attended also the 
International Conference for the Limitation of 
Dangerous Drugs. In October was president of the 
Second Balkan Conference, held at Constantinople, 
and in December was elected president of the 
Supreme Economic Council. Led the Turkish 
delegation to the Third and Fourth Balkan Confer¬ 
ences at Bucharest and Salonica in 1932 and 1938 


respectively. In May 1934 headed delegation of 
Turkish Deputies to Budapest to return visit of 
Hungarian Deputies to Angora in October 1933. Re¬ 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly 
in November 1935, when he was also elected chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. Headed the Turkish delegation to 
Balkan Economic Conference at Athens in March 

1937, and was elected vice-president of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference held at Paris in 
September 1937. President at Oriental Tobacco 
Congress (Istanbul, January 1938). Led Turkish 
delegation to the Balkan Economic Conference 
(Istanbul, March 1938). In May 1939 he led the 
Turkish delegation to the Economic Conference of 
the Balkan Entente at Bucharest. After five years 
of comparative obscurity he became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in September 1944. Attended San 
Francisco Conference and visited London in 
July 1945. 

M. Saka retained the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in the Peker Cabinet in August 1946; the Prime 
Minister told me that this was intended as a 
guarantee that there would be no change in Turkish 
foreign policy. Though he is ruse and has had 
unique experience from the great variety of political 
offices he has held, he lacks the quickness of per¬ 
ception and power of mental concentration of his 
late Secretary-General, M. Erkin, whose departure 
will undoubtedly slow* down the work of the 
Ministry. He has, how-ever, a useful sense of 
humour. His wife is pleasant and sociable, but dis¬ 
liked the wives of both M. Erkin and his predecessor 
as Secretary-General, the present ambassador in 
London. 

87. Saracoglu, Siikrii 

Born about 1885. Declared in a public address 
that he was the son of a saddle maker, and he has 
been criticised for having avoided military service 
during the War of Independence. His record is, 
however, only definitely known since he became 
a Deputy for Smyrna in 1923 and in the same year 
President of the Assembly's Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. Minister of Public Instruction 1924-25; 
chief delegate in 1925 on the Commission for Ex¬ 
change of Populations, and signed the Turco-Greek 
convention in 1926. He conducted the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Anatolian Railway in 
1927-28, and, becoming Minister of Finance in the 
latter year, was concerned in the Ottoman Debt 
Settlement. He resigned from ill-health but was 
sent to the United States in 1931 in the hope of 
obtaining American financial co-operation in public 
works. After negotiations in Paris with the bond¬ 
holders in 1932 he signed a new* agreement more 
favourable to Turkey in April 1933. Minister of 
Justice from 1933-38 during which time he was 
several time Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 

1938. He spent three weeks in Moscow in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1939 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to adjust Turco-Soviet relations to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact. He had full and frank 
discussions of Turkish policy in relation to the war 
with the Secretary of State in Angora and in Cyprus 
in the spring of 1941. In July 1942 he became 
Prime Minister, temporarily retaining the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and again combining it for a short 
time in 1944 with the Prime Ministership. In 
August 1946 he was replaced as Prime Minister by 
M. Peker, but continues to exert great influence as 
lender of the parliamentary party. He is easy to 
converse with and well disposed to ourselves. He 
is a determined opponent of concessions to Russia, 
and also supports undiluted anti-clericalism of the 
Atatiirk brand in which he is beginning to find him¬ 
self isolated. He enjoys considerable popularity out¬ 
side official political circles, partly on account of his 
regular attendance at all football matches. His wife 
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onl\ speaks Turkish and goe6 about as little as 
possible. 

88. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in 1896 at Istanbul. Educated at Heidel¬ 
berg. In the Turkish diplomatic service; a second 
secretary at Moscow. Recalled to Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs in August 1931. Later Turkish 
Consul in Odessa and consul-general in Berlin 
1937-38. In August 1939 he was appointed 
counsellor in Bucharest but was recalled the 
following month to act as head of the newly-created 
Central Information Bureau, with the title of Secre¬ 
tary-General of Information, under the Ministry of 
the Interior. In May 1940 he was included in a 
group of Turkish journalists who visited the United 
Kingdom and appears to have been impressed by the 
frank attitude displayed by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the British press towards the campaign 
ending in the evacuation of Dunkirk, which took 
place during his stay. In June 1940 the scope of his 
department was widened to include all forms of 
publicity and propaganda, extending to broadcast 
programmes, film censorship and tourist traffic, and. 
assuming the title of Directorate-General of the 
Press, it was transferred to the Prime Minister's 
Office. Selim Bey remained as director-general. In 
1943. however, his department was reorganised as 
the Directorate-General of Press and Propaganda, 
of which Selim remained director-general. Appointed 
ambassador at Moscow in September 1944. Has 
yet to prove that he is big enough for the post. In 
May-June 1945 he seemed to have been out¬ 
manoeuvred by Molotov in connexion with the 
Straits and allied questions. 

M. Sarper is a prot£g4 of the President. He 
speaks good English, is very presentable, and has an 
attractive wife. In his press post he showed himself 
generally helpful towards this embassy and our 
relations with him are good. 

He is now* on leave and his return to Moscow 
seems unlikely. He has been rumoured as a succes¬ 
sor to M. Erkin as Secretary-General of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Sarper did not in fact return to Moscow in 
1946 but was appointed ambassador to Rome. He 
has now* left Rome and has been appointed Turkish 
delegate to United Nations Organisation. 

89. Sazak , Emin 

Born in 1882. A native of Eski§ehir, he studied 
in a medresse (traditional Moslem) school. He once 
prepared a book, ” The Means of Becoming Success¬ 
ful in Life,” which was never published. 

Sazak was a member of the first Grand National 
Assembly but he later retired from public life to 
devote himself to the exploitation of his extensive 
properties He re-entered the Meclis in 1941 and is 
a member of the Economic Committee. 

One of the richest landowners in Turkey, he 
associated himself with the Conservative opposition 
to the Land Reform Bill of 1945, and followed 
Adrian Menderez into opposition, and is now* a 
member of the Democratic Party. 

A man without any European culture, Sazak has 
been described by Yalvnan as ” just a peasant.” 
Sazak enjoys a certain popularity in the Eskisehir 
district. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Eskisehir in August 
1946. 

90. Sertel , Sabiha 

Wife of Zekeriya Sertel (<j.t>.). 

Bom in 1897 in Salomca of Donnie origin. After 
studying at the American College in Salonica she 
went to the United States, where she studied with 
her husband at Columbia University. She has 
worked in collaboration with him on many news¬ 
papers and magazines. A part of the material in the 


’* Uoeuk Encyclopaedia ” (Children’s Encyclopaedia) 
was written by her. She is a distinguished Turkish 
stylist and has made translations of Bebel and other 
continental Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces, Sabiha Hanum is, at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate, ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hanum has 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 

91. Sertel , Zekeriya 

Born in 1890 near Salonica in the village of 
Ustramca, Sertel is said to be of Pomak (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and later at Columbia University 
in the United States—where his expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary friends. 
During the armistice, after the first world war, 
Sertel was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United States he was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but, after a short time, 
he retired from this post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one of the founders of the Son 
Posta newspaper in 1930. He is the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper, in which under¬ 
taking Yalman was at one time his partner. 

In December 1945 the offices of Tan w*ere broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertel and his wife were subsequently sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences against the Meclis, but 
the sentences w*ere revised by the Court of Appeal 
(May 1946). 

Sertel, himself, is a man of moderate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is, however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became known as purveyors 
of Soviet views in Turkey. Sertel is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tevfik Rustii Aras, to whom he w*as 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of £T.500 per month 
as ” diplomatic adviser ” to Tan . Sertel has not so 
far identified himself with the Democratic Party, 
who might find his support embarrassing. The 
Sertels, who live in some luxury at Kadikoy, have 
two daughters: one is married to O’Brien, an 
American journalist who is Associated Press 
correspondent in Bucharest; the younger is a 
student at the London School of Economies. There 
is good circumstantial evidence to justify a general 
belief that he has accepted Russian pay 

92. Seriiktekin , Kazim , General 

Bom about 1880 and educated at the Military 
School. Was in command of troops (8th Division) 
at Angora 1925-27. In January 1928 became 
Deputy for Divarbekir and resigned his military 
appointment. Has remained Deputy for Divarbekir 
ever since and member of the National Defence 
Commission of the Grand National Assembly since 
November 1928. He became president of the 
National Defence Commission for the 1939-43 
session of the Grand National Assembly. 

General Kazim, nick-named ” Benli ” (from 
” ben,” a mole on the face), used to be described as 
a disagreeable type, ill-mannered, a bully and a 
drinker; but in recent years, at any rate, he has 
always seemed the soul of good nature and has 
shown himself particularly friendly to members of 
His Majesty’s Embassy. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Mardin in August 1946 

93. Siderman , Zeki 

Born about 1890. Began his career as an official 
in the Cour des Comptes and worked up through 
successive grades until he became Comptroller. In 
1940 he was transferred to the Ministry of Finance 
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as a member of the Commission des Etudes. In 
1941 appointed Director of the Treasury in the 
Ministry of Finance and in 1943 Under-Secretary. 

M. Siderman is a serious, painstaking, rather slow- 
moving official, with a conscientious desire to carry 
out the duties of his office efficiently. He was con¬ 
sistently friendly and helpful to the embassy in 
connexion with the negotiations arising out of the 
Tax on Wealth and particularly in connexion with 
the settlement of the Ottoman Debt. He became 
unexpectedly obstructive in the negotiations for a 
settlement of British blocked accounts, but whether 
this was his own idea or that of his new Minister, 
M. Sumer, is uncertain. 

94. Sipahi, Emin Ali 

Born about 1890. 19*26 appointed Chef du Con - 

tentieux of the vilayet of Izmir, where he wa9 
largely responsible for the running of the vilayet and 
showed himself very unsympathetic towards foreign 
interests. In June 1928 appointed assistant legal 
adviser at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1933 he 
became Director-General of the Second Depart¬ 
ment, and was for a time Acting Under-Secretary 
of State. In June 1933 appointed charge d’affaires 
at Brussels. In 1938 recalled to Angora, promoted 
to rank of minister (3rd grade) and given post of 
legal adviser at the Ministry. In 1939 appointed 
first minister to China, but in 1942 recalled to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, again to be a legal 
adviser. In latter capacity he was charged with 
handling of foreign interests affected by the 
notorious tax on wealth, and show r ed reasonable 
understanding in discussions with this embassy. In 
1943 appointed minister at Jedda. lieturned to 
Ministry in 1945 again to be legal adviser. 

Emin Ah Bey is a Macedonian and likes to be in 
European society and to appear 44 correct.*' 

Was appointed minister in Buenos Aires in 
March 1946. 

95. Siren , Celal Sait 

Born in Adana in 1905. Completed studies at the 
Mulkiye (School of Political Sciences) in 1926. In 
the same year appointed an Assistant Controller of 
the Exchequer, and later Assistant Inspector of 
Finance. 1929 appointed Inspector of Finance. 
1930 went to France for a year's study and returned 
to post of Inspector of Finance. 1936 appointed a 
member of the Finance Investigation Commission. 
1938 Deputy Director-General of the “ Mouve- 
ments des Fonds.” 1939-411 accompanied Numan 
Menemencioglu (then Secretary-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs) on economic mission to 
London. Since 1941 Deputy for Bolu. 1943 
appointed Minister of Commerce. Resigned in May 
1945 owing to severe criticism during Assembly’s 
Budget debate. 

Siren is small of stature and pleasant to deal with. 
At Ministry of Commerce he was probably more 
sinned against than sinning and he may be heard of 
again. Speaks French and a little English. 

96. Sirer , Re$at §emsettin 

Born at Sivas in 1903; a graduate of the Philo¬ 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers. 
He has written books entitled ** Pedagogy *' and 
** Education in Germany.” He is known to be a 
deep admirer of German culture and to have 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment, but is quite friendly w r ith this embassy and 
the British Council. 

He is also said to have been in close connexion 
with Turanian quarters during the w^ar. He is 
married to a friendly and agreeable lady and not 
regarded as a very energetic personality. He was 
appointed Minister of Education on the formation of 
the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He speaks 
German and French. 


97. Sirmen , A li Fuat 

Bom at Istanbul 1899. After his primary and 
secondary studies he entered the P.T.T. High School 
and in 1918 became an official of the Istanbul P.T.T 
Administration. He continued to study at the iaw r 
faculty of the Istanbul University and graduated 
there in 1924. He was then appointed to Eskisehir 
as a member of the Angora Heavy Penalties 
Tribunal, and in October 1925 became teacher and 
director of the Angora Professional School of Justice. 
In 1926 he went to Home and in 1931 returned to 
Turkey as doctor of law. He w*as then appointed 
Inspector of Justice. In 1932 he became Public 
Prosecutor at Angora, but gave up this post in 1935 
on being elected Deputy. Appointed Minister of 
National Economy in March 1943. \\ as subject to 

violent criticism during 1945 Budget debate and w'as 
understood to have offered his resignation, w hich w'as 
not, however, accepted. 

Sirmen is the most unpopular of the Turkish 
Ministers, but is a prot>6g£ of President Inonii. 
Knows some German. 

He is no longer a Minister but is still a Deputy. 

98. Sokmen , Ihsan , General 

, Bom about 1875 at Constantinople. Left military 
college as a staff captain in 1896. 1900-06 military 

attach^ at Athens. Joined the General Staff as 
lieutenant-colonel in 1906. From 1908 to 1911 he 
served on the staff of the Vllth Army, being then 
appointed its chief. Later, recalled to the Imperial 
General Staff, was placed in command of Edremit 
Division in 1912, and in 1914 was transferred with 
rank of brigadier-general to the 34th Division at 
Erzerum. Was captured after the battle of Sari- 
kamis in January 1915 and sent as a prisoner to 
Siberia, whence he escaped in December, making his 
way on foot to China, and from there returning by 
way of America to Constantinople. On his return he 
was placed on the retired list by Enver and took up 
the post of mayor at Yenikoy, on the Bosphorus. 
Brought back after the armistice, and became in 
1919 a member of the Military Court of Constanti¬ 
nople, in 1920 Inspector of Prisoners of War, and in 
1921 Director of the War Department. This brought 
him in close touch with the Angora Government, 
and in December he became superintendent of their 
organisations in Constantinople. Though officially 
unemployed from November 1922, he was charged 
with the defence of Constantinople in the event of 
war between Turkey and the Allies. In July 1924 
became Vali of Smyrna, in 1926 Deputy for Con¬ 
stantinople, and since 1927 has been a member of 
the National Defence Commission of the Assembly. 
(President 1932-35.) First became Deputy for 
Giresun (Kerasund) in April 1931, and member of 
the executive bureau of the People’s Tarty in 
November 1933; in 1935 lie w as also elected cnair- 
man of the Petitions Commission of the Assembly. 
Was a member of the Turkish delegation to the 
Parliamentary Economic Conference in Paris in 
Mav 1937. In 1939 he was elected a member of 
the administrative council of the parliamentary 
group of the People's Party, and re-elected president 
of the Petitions Committee of the Assembly. 

General Ihsan is a thin, short man with ape-like 
features. He is something of an opportunist. He 
is married, and has an American-educated English- 
speaking daughter. He has published an account 
of his scape from Siberia. 

Was re-elected Deputy in August 1946 

99. Sokmensiier , §iikrii 

Bom at Uskub in 1891. Was educated at the 
Military Academy, where he specialised in matters 
of administration. He is stated by the editor of the 
Anatolian News Agency to have served at one time 
in the Turkish police force; it is not, however, known 
whether he w’as actually a constable. He was 


appointed General Director of Security at the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1936 and on the incor¬ 
poration of the Hatav was appointed the first Vali 
there. Later he became Under-Secretary for the 
Ministry of Supply and has also been Vali at 
Lrzincan and Gumlisane and Acting Vali at Istanbul. 
He is hated by the Opposition, who say that he was 
responsible for the electoral irregularities which they 
allege occurred in the Hatay at the last general 
election. He brought all the Valis, assembled at 
Angora for a special conference, to a reception at 
this embassy early in 1947. Speaks French. 

100. Siimer , Narullah Esat 

Born 1899. Appointed first Director-General of 
the Sumer Bank in June 1933 after having played 
an important part in drawing up the five-year 
industrial plan. Resigned from the Siimer Bank in 
January 1940. Elected Deputy in January 1941. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in September 1944. 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1945 during 
the absence of Hasan Saka at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Siimer w r as one of the band of economic and 
financial experts who enjoyed the patronage of Celal 
Bayar. His departure from the Siimer Bank in 1940 
was viewed with some relief by His Majesty’s 
Embassy, because it was felt that it w’as his lack of 
goodwill and even interest in the scheme which 
caused many of the difficulties experienced by 
Messrs. Brasserts in the construction of the Karabiik 
Works. At Atatiirk’s suggestion he took as his 
surname the name of the bank which he created. 
M. Siimer speaks French and fair English. He is 
smooth and a little shifty. His character, which is 
nervous and timid, does not wholly accord with his 
ambitious, which are considerable. He is now very 
much M. Saracoglifs man. His only daughter has 
been educated at the Robert College in Istanbul. 

M. Siimer ceased to be Minister of Finance when 
M. Peker became Prime Minister in August 1946 and 
his retirement has been an unmixed blessing both 
for Turkish finance and Anglo-Turkish relations. He 
accompanied the Turkish parliamentary delegation 
to the United Kingdom in 1947 and has now been 
appointed Turkish representative on the Inter¬ 
national Bank 

101. Sunal , Muvaffak 

Born shortly after 1890. A donme. Director- 
General of the Anatolian Agency since April 1946. 
Director of the agency’s Istanbul branch since about 
1935. 

Little is knowm of his earlier life. Believed to have 
started his career as a tobacco buyer! Owes his 
present position to his marriage to a much-wedded 
and strong-ininded relative of Mme. §iikru Sara- 
coglu. He is known to be severely henpecked. His 
wife’s frequent references to him in public are 
unprintable. 

M. Sunal is insignificant and even mean in 
appearance, but he does not lack the shrewdness 
usual in donmes. 

He is profuse in his professions of affection for 
Britain, but his accession to his present post was 
followed by sharp reduction in the agency’s intake 
from British news sources. He has since been 
induced to become more co-operative. Speaks good 
French and knows a little English. 

102. Sunel , Kemal 

Bom about 1884. Studied in Switzerland and 
France and followed an academic career, chiefly as 
a teacher of mathematics in various high schools. 
Appointed governor of the Central Bank about 1938. 
In spite of his important nominal authority, he is 
not considered to exercise great influence, all 
nnportant decisions being subject to a board of 
governors. 
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M. Sunel is not a very forceful character, but 
exercises a certain influence a6 a consistent advocate 
of liberal and international co-operation in banking 
matters as against the purely nationalistic view. Is 
orthodox in his view's and professes to be anxious to 
break Turkish banking technique a way from the 
predominantly French influence in the direction of 
the adoption of English and American methods. 
Has a scholarly and rather sleepy manner, but is 
intelligent, conscientious, and has shown himself 
consistently friendly towards this embassy. 

103. Tangrifenk , Yusuf Kemal 

See Tengirsenk, Yusuf Kemal. 

104. Tanriover , Hamdullah Suplii 

Bom at Constantinople in 1881. Educated at 
Galata Snray College. In 1901 entered Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs as a clerk. Remained there till i908, 
occupying himself in writing poetry. After the 
Constitution continued his literary efforts, and was 
the founder of a society of young poets which 
developed into the Turkish Ocaks. In 1910 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at the 
Constantinople University. Was for a time in 
opposition to the Committee of Union and Progress, 
but after the Balkan war was on good terms with 
the Unionists. Later became the leading propa¬ 
gandist of pan-Turanianism. Travelled in Germany 
during the war. In the early armistice w'as anti- 
British and pro-Italian. In April 1920 joined 
Mustafa Keinal at Angora. Later in the year was 
for a time head of the Keinalist Intelligence 
Service. January-April 1921, Minister of Public 
Instruction. In April became Vice-President of the 
Assembly, and occupied himself chiefly with the 
pau-Islamic Congress, then held in Angora. Was 
again Minister of Public Instruction during the 
latter half of 1921, and was one of the first Angora 
leaders to make a speech against the Sultan. In 
1923 was elected Deputy for Constantinople and later 
president of the Turkish Ocaks (Turk Evleri), to 
which lie devoted most of his time and energy. 
During 1923 was president of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, and from March till 
December 1925 was again Minister of Public 
Instruction, resigning finally on grounds of ill- 
health. September 1927 re-elected for Constan¬ 
tinople, and became a member of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. In October 1930 
went to Athens as a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the Balkan Congress. Early in 1931 the 
Turkish Ocak organisation w’as merged in that of the 
Popular Party, to his great grief, and in April, not 
having been re-elected Deputy, he was appointed 
minister at Bucharest. Promoted ambassador on 
the raising of the Turkish Legation at Bucharest to 
an embassy. On the German occupation of 
Roumania, in October 1940, all Roumanian 
embassies abroad w r ere reduced to legations and 
foreign missions in Bucharest were correspondingly 
reduced in status. His frequent visits to Turkey 
earned him the nickname of 44 Turkish Ambassador 
to Istanbul.” Returned to Turkey in 1945 and again 
became a Deputy. 

M. Tanriover was an idealist of the pan-Turanian 
school and the moving spirit of the Turkish OcakB 
until their suppression. In 1946 he decided to 
espouse the cause of Moslem religious education on 
the ground that the anti-clerical policy initiated by 
Atatiirk had left a dangerous vacuum in the moral 
training of Turkish youth. Contrary to expectation, 
he secured considerable support from Deputies of 
both parties and has obtained, first, permission for 
private religious classes, and, secondly, permission 
for definite religious schools, provided the latter do 
not take the place of the State schools and that 
permission is given in each case by the local authori¬ 
ties. Although not very wealthy, M. Tanriover has 
a large old house at Istanbul which in his father’s 
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time was a centre for the Turkish Reforming Party 
in the 19th century. He has now' acquired remark¬ 
able personal influence as an elder statesman among 
the Deputies of both parties and has frequent meet¬ 
ings with President inonu; and when the President’s 
recent meetings with the Democratic leader gave rise 
to a spate of rumours about an impending change of 
Government, M. Tanriover was persistently 
rumoured as a likely successor to M. Peker as head 
of a neutral Government. 

105. Taray, Cental Hiisnii 

Bom about 1887 An ex-officer. Was Deputy 
for Gumu^ane 1925-30. 1927-28 was reporter of 

Assembly Commerce Commission, and became a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. In 1928 
became chief Turkish delegate for the exchange of 
populations, and in November of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly. Appointed Minister 
of Education in April 1929 and minister at Berne in 
September 1930. when he resigned his deputyship. 
\\ as member of Turkish delegation to Disarmament 
Conference in 1932, and on subsequent occasions. 
In 1938 he resigned from his post at Berne, and it 
was believed that his Government disapproved of his 
conduct at the meeting of the representatives of 
the Little and Balkan Ententes at Geneva in March. 
He was elected Deputy, and in October he left for 
Tehran as head of a Turkish mission to discuss 
matters of residence, frontiers, customs and extra¬ 
dition. which resulted in the conclusion of eleven 
treaties and conventions after more than six months’ 
negotiations. Appointed minister at Brussels in 
January 1938. and resigned his seat in the Assembly. 
Transferred to Warsaw as ambassador in August 
1939. Appointed Turkish Ambassador in Tehran in 
October 1941. In 1943 after obtaining special 
facilities for the transport of a new American car for 
his official use, he immediately sold it at a handsome 
profit. Appointed Ambassador at Rome in 
November 1944. 

Cemal Hiisnii is pleasant to talk to, speaks fair 
French and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, 
however, very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

M. Taray was recalled from his embassy at Rome 
on account of scandal, which His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Rome held to be unfairly exaggerated. 

106. Tarhan , Alt Rana 

Born in 1883 in Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Saray School, Studied wireless telegraphy 
in Europe, and was employed in the Directorate of 
Posts and Telegraphs until 1920, subsequently 
taking up private commercial and agricultural work. 
Was one of the founders of a modem cotton factory 
in Turkey. In 1926 was a member of the Con¬ 
stantinople Municipal Council, and in September 
1927 was elected Deputy, becoming in November a 
member of the Internal Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. In June 1928 he was one of the Turkish 
delegates to the Interparliamentary Congress at 
Paris, was in November elected [/resident of the 
Finance Commission of the Assembly, and about the 
same time became a member of the Executive 
Bureau of the People’s Party. In the summer of 
1929 he represented Turkey at the Universal Postal 
Congress held in London, and during his stay in 
England visited several Manchester cotton mills 
under the auspices of the Department of Overseas 
Trad Tn April 1931 was elected vice-president of 
the Budget Commission of the Assembly, and in 
October was a member of the Turkish delegation at 
the second Balkan Conference, held at Constanti¬ 
nople Tn December he was appointed to the newly 
created post of Minister of Customs and Monopolies, 
which he retained on the formation of Celal Bayer's 
Cabinet in October 1937. Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1939. Headed Turkish 
delegation to the wedding of the Crown Prince of 
Persia at Tehrun (April 1939). In May he resigned 


from the Ministry of Customs to devote himself to 
party work, and in June he became vice-president 
of the newly created Independence Group of the 
People’s Party. In April 1940 he was elected 
president of the Turkish Red Crescent Society. In 
February 1943 he again became vice-president of the 
Independent Group. 

Rana, who speaks a little English, harbours grate¬ 
ful memories of the numerous official attentions 
which he received during his visit to London in 1929. 
As effective head of the Independent Group of the 
party, he exercises considerable influence. He is 
also a close friend of President Inonii and is 
probably being groomed for high ministerial office. 

M. Tarhan was not re-elected Deputy in 1948. 

107. Ta$kent, Kazim 

Born 1896. Educated at the Turkish Engineering 
School and the Hanover Engineering School. One 
of the most enterprising business men in Turkey 
with a great many irons in the lire. He was formerly 
managing director of the Turkish Sugar Factories 
Joint Stock Company (which was formed in 1935 to 
administer all the sugar factories in Turkey) and w as 
also manager of several provincial sugar factories. 
Manager of the 1$ Bank Coal Administration at 
Zonguldak. and connected with the formation of the 
first glass and paper factories. He left the sugar 
factories in the summer of 1944 to devote his 
attention to the provision of moderate-priced houses 
on building society lines. To this end he has formed 
two important joint stock companies. 

He j>ossesses great imagination and drive and his 
reputation in the spheres of industry and finance is 
good. 

108. Tecer, Ahmet Kutsi 

Bom ubout 1902. Formerly editor of the party 
periodical Ulkii. Deputy since 1943, member of the 
Administrative Council of the People’s Party and 
president of the Halkevleri Bureau, which, under the 
secretary-general of the party, maintains an 
increasingly tight control over the activities of all 
Halkevis. His foreign sympathies present some¬ 
thing of an enigma. On the one hand, he is the 
direct agent for very extensive Halkevi activities by 
the British Council. On the other hand, certain 
Allied and Emigre circles believe him and certain 
other members of the Party Council to be the 
incarnation of pro-German sentiment. The truth 
probably is that he is a fanatical ultra-Nationalist, 
who is executing punctiliously u pro-British Council 
policy imposed from above. 

M. Tecer is tall, fat and short-sighted, with red 
hair and a manner of extreme courtesy and very 
formal dignity. A distinguished poet and writer of 
contea: famous for his style, which is purist but not 
ultra- 4 * reformed.** 

109. Tek, Ahmet Ferit 

Born at Brusa in 1875. Passed through the 
Military College in 1898 and later studied at Paris 
until 1908, w r hen he returned to Turkey and joined 
the Committee of Union and Progress. Minister of 
Public Works and Finance in 1919. he joined the 
Nationalists in April 1920, was Deputy in the Angora 
Assembly and Minister of Finance. Minister of the 
Interior in 1923, ambassador in I^ondon from 1925 
to 1932, and in Warsaw and then Tokyo until he 
retired in 1943. 

110. Tengirqenk, Yusuf Kemal 

Bom in 1878 at Sinop. Entered the military 
school, but transferred in 1901 to the school of law, 
from which he graduated in 1905. Practised in 
Kastufnonu. but in 1909 joined the Opposition. In 
1910 resigned his seat aud spent following two years 
in Paris studying law. Throughout the war of 
1914-18 he practised as a barrister in Constantinople. 
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October to December 1919 was Under-Secretary for 
J ustice, and on being sent on a mission of reconcilia¬ 
tion to Anatolia, was won over to the Nationalist 
cause and did not return to Constantinople. Became 
Minister of Economics early in 1920. In 1920-21 
proceeded on mission to Moscow and Tiflis and 
attended the Baku Congress. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in May 1921, and throughout his 
tenure of office was in close touch with Moscow. 
Proceeded to Paris and London as head of the 
Angora peace delegation in March 1922. Resigned 
in October, nominally on grounds of ill-health. In 
July 1923 w'as elected Deputy for Sinop, and in the 
following mouth was president of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission, which examined the Lausanne Treaty. 
In January 1924 became Turkish Ambassador in 
London, but resigned in May on opting for his 
deputyship. In November was a rival candidate to 
Kazim Pasha for the presidency of the Assembly, 
but was defeated, and for a time took no prominent 
part in political life, being understood to be out of 
sympathy with the President of the Republic. From 
1925-27 he was, however, reporter of the Justice 
Commission of the Assembly, and in 1927 accom¬ 
panied the Minister of Justice to The Hague in 
connexion with the 44 Lotus ” affair. In September 
1930 became Minister of Justice in Ismet Pasha’s 
new Cabinet, and again in May 1931. Resigned 
office in May 1933, ostensibly for reasons of health, 
but really, according to rumour, owing to dissatis¬ 
faction at non-removal of Court of Appeal from 
Eski§ehir to Angora. Not re-elected Deputy in 1943. 

Yusuf Kemal is a good speaker and nourishes 
Bolshevik sympathies, but only in so far as these do 
not clash with his ideals of Turkish nationalism. 

Was elected Democratic Deputy for Sinop in 
August 1946. 

111. Tinaz, Naci, General 

A former Under-Secretary of State for War. 
Promoted major-general in 1926, and lieutenant- 
general in 1930, when he was in command of the 
IVth Army Corps at Eski^ehir. Deputy for Brusa 
since 1938. In January 1939 appointed Minister of 
National Defence on the resignation of General 
Kazim Ozalp. Resigned from the Ministry of 
National Defence in April 1940; his outlook was said 
to have been too 44 departmental.” Was included 
in the group which visited the United Kingdom the 
following month at the invitation of the British 
Council. 

General Naci Tinaz has a somew hat grim manner, 
but appears efficient and has a reputation for 
incorruptibility. 

Was re-elected as Deputy in 1946. 

112. Togay Hulusi Fuat 

Born in 1885 at Constantinople. Member of the 
Turkish Diplomatic Service. Was employed at 
Berlin and Vienna during the war, and in Oslo in 
1923, when he received an appointment in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs at Angora. May 1924 
became ,4 chef du cabinet ** of Adnan Bey, delegate 
at Constantinople of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
In October went to London as a member of the 
Turkish delegation for the Congress of the League 
of Nations Societies. Resigned in March 1925 for 
reasons unknown, though it was suggested that 
(1) he had outshone Nusret Bey, (2) he was not fully 
sympathetic with Angora. In May appointed charg^ 
d'affaires at Tokyo. In September 1928 was trans¬ 
ferred in the same capacity to Nanking, whence he 
was recalled to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
August 1981, to become Director-General of the 
Vlth Department, and subsequently of the Illrd 
Department, with the rank of permanent cbarg^ 
d’affaires. He was a member of Turkish delegation 
to London in July 1936 for the discussions leading 


up to the signature of the Anglo-Turkish Trade and 
Clearing Agreement. Appointed head of the Und 
Department of the Ministry in April 1937, and sub¬ 
sequently became Political Counsellor at the 
Ministry, a revival of a post which had been in 
abeyance. In February 1938 he was appointed 
minister to Albania, and remained in Tirana until 
the Italian occupation in April 1939, after which he 
returned to Angora. Appointed minister at Madrid 
in August 1939. Transferred to Chungking in 1944. 

Hulusi Fuat, or Fuat-Togay, as he has begun to 
call himself, is a son of “ Deli ” Fuat Pasha, and his 
wife, who is a pleasant woman and an excellent 
linguist, is a daughter of the late Mahmut Muhtar 
Pasha and a cousin of the late King of Egypt on her 
mother*8 side. He is pleasant to deal with, accus¬ 
tomed to European ways, enjoys a good cigar, not 
very clever, and believed to be fairly straight. 
Knows English and speaks excellent French. 

M. Togay returned from China and is now 
ambassador in Roumania. 

113. Tor, Edip Servet 

Born at Constantinople in 1879. Son of Servet 
Pasha. Left the Military College in 1898. Served 
with the Salonica army and in Thrace till he entered 
the Staff College in 1900. In 1911 w*as attached to 
the Yanina Regiment, and in 1913 promoted major. 
Held a staff appointment during the Balkan war, 
and was on the military staff of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the 1913 Peace Conference in London. Later 
in the year was for a few months chief aide-de-camp 
to the heir apparent. Served during the Great \\ ar 
at the Dardanelles, in the Caucasus and in Palestine, 
and in 1917 was director of the Military Press 
Bureau. In March 1918 was a member of the 
Turkish mission sent to Roumania to conclude 
peace. During the armistice was a member of the 
Armistice Commission and director of Prisoners of 
War section, and joined Mustafa Kemal in June 
1920. Was afterwards chiefly engaged in arranging 
the supply of munitions, and in 1922 was for a time 
member of the Turco-Syrian Frontier Delimitation 
Commission. In November became Military Com¬ 
mandant of Constantinople and Acting Governor of 
Pera. In November 1925 became Deputy. In 1926 
he represented Turkey at the Islamic Congress at 
Mecca, and made history by appearing in a bowler 
hat. In 1927 was a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission, and is now a member of that for 
Economic Affairs. In April 1933 was Turkish dele¬ 
gate to the International Parliamentary Economic 
Conference at Rome. Is a leading member of the 
hoard of the I§ Bankasi and Balya Karaydin Com¬ 
pany, and w T as grand master of the Angora Lodge 
of Freemasons until the suppression of freemasonry 
in Turkey in 1935. 

Edip is short, stout and jovial, with a face like the 
rising sun, and on occasion can show taste for opera 
and old Turkish songs. Though not involved so 
deeply in politics as were his companions, he w as in 
great favour with Ataturk, but since the latter’s 
death his influence has diminished. Is liked by 
everybody, but now' drinks too much. Speaks 
French, Italian, Russian and German. A back 
number. 

Was re-elected Deputy in 1946 

114. Toydemir , Cemal Cahit , General 

Born about 1888. Nothing is known about his 
career previous to 1924. wrhen he was promoted 
brigadier-general and given command of a division. 
He was promoted major-general in 1927. Appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for the Army in the 
Ministry of National Defence in 1932. In 1933 he 
w'as promoted lieutenant-general and given com¬ 
mand of Vth Corps, which he relinquished in 1938. 
on taking over the appointment of Commandant- 
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General of the Gendarmerie. In 1940 he was 
appointed to command the newly formed XXth 
Corps in Trace. He was promoted full general in 
194:2 and given the temporary appointment of 
president of the Military Tribunal until being 
appointed to command the First Army in December 
1943. He headed the military mission which visited 
the German Eastern Front in June-July 1943. 

Resigned his commission in 1946 and stood sucess- 
fully as a Dejmty for Istanbul. Is now' Minister for 
National Defence. 

General Gemal Cahit is tall, fair for a Turk and of 
strong physique. He has a pleasant, cheerful dis¬ 
position, and like his predecessor in the First Army 
has a certain “ toughness ” of manner which marks 
him as a ” soldier’s general/’ He is undoubtedly 
energetic and is reported to be intelligent. Can make 
himself understood in both French and German. 

115. Tugsavel , Muzaffer , Lieutenant- 

General 

Born about 1894, of humble origin. Commissioned 
in 1914. An artillery and General Staff officer. Com¬ 
manded a battery with distinction in the operations 
against the Suez Canal in 1915; was present at the 
siege of Kut. Served in the war of independence at 
Atatiirk’s headquarters. Nothing is known of this 
officer’s career between 1923 and 1940. 1940 

brigadier-general, General Officer Commanding, 69th 
Division; 1941 promoted major-general; 1943 Chief 
of Staff, Second Army; 1944, April, General Officer 
Commanding, Ilnd Corps; 1944, August, promoted 
lieutenant-general; 1946 Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Muzaffer Tugsavul is a tough, plump little man of 
about 5 ft. 6 in. He has a bright red face, dark 
brown eyes and closely cropped black hair with a 
tuft, rather than a ” quiff.” His nose, which is too 
large for his other features, looks as if it had been 
thrown on to his face as an afterthought. He does 
not w’ear a moustache, but cannot often be regarded 
as clean-shaven as he only considers it necessary to 
use a razor about twice a week and never when he 
has an important social engagement to fulfil. His 
appearance suggests a gnome who has strayed into 
the General Staff in disguise. At social functions, 
where he looks most out of place but evidently does 
not feel so, he is usually to be seen leaning against 
the wall, smiling seraphically and puffing out clouds 
of smoke. A rough and uncouth type, but genial 
and good-hearted. Has a cheerful personality and 
is evidently unaware of the strange figure he cuts. 
More active physically than the average Turkish 
general. Has a high military reputation w r hich must 
be based on his physical courage in past campaigns. 
Is considered (entirely without justification) to be an 
expert on fortifications and was concerned in the 
plans for the Bolayir Lines. Most unsuitable for his 
present appointment. Very hard-working but 
befogged by details which in any other army would 
be the business of his subordinates. Affects interest 
in modem military ideas, but has neither the intelli¬ 
gence nor the flexibility of mind necessary to absorb 
something which is entirely foreign to his training 
and background. His pronouncements on modern 
w'ar are puerile; in particular he refuses to admit 
the changes caused by the development of air power. 

Must have powerful political backing or he would 
not have reached his present exalted position. Is 
very Anglophile and show’s his sentiments in a 
practical way. Avoids foreigners as a general rule. 
Speaks a few' w ords of French and German. Has no 
knowledge whatever of the world outside Turkey. 
Married. His wife is of the old-fashioned type who 
dresses always in black and looks most unhappy 
when forced to appear in public. 

116. Tiirel , A li Riza 

Bom at Salonica in 1899. Educated at Uskup 
and Salonica and subsequently at the Lyo4e in 


Istanbul. 1916-18 at the Istanbul P.T.T. High 
School. In 1918 he became an official of the Istanbul 
Head Postal Administration, and tw’o years later 
entered Istanbul University and graduated in 1924 
from the law' faculty. In 1924 he w r as successful in 
a competitive examination at the Ministry of Justice 
and was sent to Europe for further studies. He 
remained four years in Paris and, after finishing his 
law studies, returned home and was appointed in 
1928 Assistant Public Prosecutor in Istanbul, sub¬ 
sequently Assistant Public Prosecutor at Izmir, 
becoming in 1930 Chief Assistant Public Prosecutor 
at Izmir. He remained in this post until 1935, when, 
he was elected Deputy for Konya. Re-elected in 
1939. became a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the People’s Party. Appointed 
Minister of Justice in March 1943. 

Resigned for reasons of health in April 1946. 

He was, how’ever, re-elected Deputy for Konya in 
August 1946 and has been appointed a delegate to 
the Paris Economic Conference along with the 
Turkish Ambassador in Paris. 

117. U bay din, Ceuiil 

Born about 1885. Has followed a military career. 
About 1906 was commandant of the garrison at 
Salonica, and at that time saved Mustafa Kemal 
from arrest by Abdulhamit’s secret police. During 
the armistice, when he held the rank of staff 
lieutenant-colonel, was in command of the defence 
forces against the Greeks at Catalca. Since 1923 
Deputy for Tekirdag (Rodosto). In May 1924 
appointed general secretary of the People’s Party, 
and in January 1925 became Minister of the Interior. 
Though for a time lie did well and exercised con¬ 
siderable influence, his position became weakened 
early in 1927 owing to alleged irregularities in con¬ 
nexion with Government contracts, and he ceased to 
hold ministerial rank on the reconstruction of Ismet 
Pasha’s Cabinet in November 1927. In the same 
month he became a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission. Has been president of the Internal 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly since 1928. 

Cemii is reserved and intelligent, and speaks only 
a little French. 

Was re-elected Deputy in 1946. 

118. Uqaner , Fevzi , General 

Born in 1900. Served on Caucasian front in 
1914-18 war, and all fronts during the War of 
Independence. Was Commander, 2nd Air Division, 
for some time, and w r as recently appointed Chief of 
Air Staff in place of General Qakmak (No. 27). Well 
disposed towards the R.A.F. and was recently the 
prime mover in changing Turkish air force uniforms 
to R.A.F. pattern. Married with no children. He 
speaks a little English and is hospitable and 
friendly. 

119. Unay din, Ru$en E$ref 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Before the war 
taught in the English boys’ school in Constantinople. 
Was associated with Mustafa Kemal from the 
inception of the Nationalist movement, and was 
a member of the first Angora Assembly. Was 
Deputy for Afyon Karahisnr from 1928 to 1933. Was 
for some years one of the Gazi’s most intimate 
friends. 1925-27, was secretary of the Assembly 
Foreign Affairs Commission, and 1928-32 was 
chief secretary of the Assembly. In the summer of 
1927 he represented the Turkish press at an inter¬ 
national congress in London, when he returned 
deeply impressed by English education, industry 
and culture. In June 1928 was a delegate to the 
International Parliamentary Congress in Paris, and 
on his reurn took a prominent part in the campaign 
for the reform of the alphabet. Was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Balkan Congress at Athens 
in October 1930, and secretary of the Balkan Confer¬ 
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ence at Constantinople a year later. Took prominent 
part in organisation of First Turkish Linguistic Con¬ 
gress at Constantinople in September 1933. Member 
of Turkish delegation to Third Balkan Conference at 
Bucharest in October 1932. Appointed Secretary- 
General to the Presidency of the Republic October 
1933, when he resigned his deputyship. Fell 
suddenly, in March 1934, from the President’s 
favour, and was sent soon afterwards, practically in 
disgrace, as minister to Albania. In October, 
however, was appointed minister to Athens, a post 
for which, in view of his great interest in the classics 
(though innocent of either Latin or Greek) he was 
particularly suited. Transferred to Budapest in 
August 1939. July 1943, appointed ambassador in 
Rome. March 1944, appointed ambassador in 
London. 

Ru§en E§ref is an attractive personality. He is 
cultured and speaks remarkably well. Has read 
extensively and is extremely intelligent, but is 
probably constitutionally lazy, and, though fond of 
writing and gifted with great fluency, tends to work 
in spurts. Has translated standard Western authors. 
While accused by some of insincerity, he is excellent 
company, is very fond of bridge, and has a pleasant 
w'ife, whose comparative good looks and other 
attractions placed her in the forefront of the ladies 
in Angora society. 

Turkish opinion considered him inadequate for the 
London appointment, his tenure of which seems 
(July 1945) insecure. 

M. Una yd in is now ambassador to Greece. 

120. Ulgen , Mehmet Ali, Admiral 

Born at Istanbul about 1885; promoted to com¬ 
mander in 1918, captain in 1924, rear-admiral in 1936. 
He is now vice-admiral and Commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish fleet. During his career as a naval 
officer he has been in command of the Naval School 
and has been Chief of the Naval Staff in Angora. He 
was also Under-Secretary for the Navy in 104<>—41. 

Ulgen is an intelligent and cultured officer, 
speaks English and a little French and German. He 
has the reputation of being an honest man and one 
of the best Turkish naval officers. He is certainly 
pro-British and will always do his best to main¬ 
tain good relations between the British and Turkish 
navies. Likely to retire shortly owing to age and 
indifferent health. Played up very w’ell on the 
occasion of the visit of the Mediterranean Fleet in 
July 1947. 

121. Uran , Hilmi 

Early history unknow n. Appointed \ ali of Adana 
in 1925, and was soon afterwards fined by the 
Angora Independence Tribunal for failure to send 
certain witnesses from Adana to the capital. Later 
became local Inspector of People’s Party. In 
September 1927 was elected Deputy for Adana, in 
October became a member of the executive bureau 
of the People’s Party, and in November a member 
of the Internal Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
Elected vice-president of this commission in 1928. 
reported in 1929, and again vice-president in 
November 1930. In December 1980 succeeded 
Zekai Bev as Minister of Public Works, and retained 
his portfolio in Ismet Pasha’s new Cabinet, May 
1981. Resigned on account of ill-health m October 
1983. Re-elected to Commission of Internal Affairs 
in 1984. Appointed a Vice-President of the Assembly 
in March 1937 and re-elected in October 1937.Is 
also president of a committee for spreading lur is i 
culture among the Arabic-speaking population of the 
Adana region. Appointed Minister of Justice m 
November 1938, but resigned two months later to 
become vice-president of the parliamentary ^ rou P/ > 
the People’s Party. Appointed Minister of the 
Interior in Mav 1943. 

M. Uran ceased to hold office on the formation 
of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946 


122. Vrguplii , Suat Hayri 

Son of Urgiiplii Hayri Efendi, a former Minister 
for Justice and Evkaf. Born in Damascus in 1903. 
He completed his primary education in the English 
school at Nisanta$ and continued his education in 
Galatasaray in 1923. He then studied law’ in the 
Istanbul faculty and graduated in 1926. In 1925 
he worked for a time in the Bank of Industries and 
Mines and, being successful in a competitive exami¬ 
nation, was appointed in the same year Turkish 
General Agent at the Mixed Arbitral "Tribunal and 
Treasury translator and secretary of the Turkish - 
Roumanian section of the same tribunal. Until 1929 
he remained in the same position and completed 
three years as arbiter at the various commercial 
tribunals in Istanbul. In 1932 he became a barrister 
at the Istanbul Bourse and was an original member 
of the committee for the administration of the Bar. 
Deputy for Kayseri since 1939 and appointed 
Minister for Customs and Monopolies in March 1943. 

Resigned in the spring of 1946 as the result of a 
sugar scandal. 


123. Ustiin, Ahmet Cevat 

A diplomat de carriere , bom about 1887. After 
serving in London, Vienna and elsewdiere, became 
a director in the Fourth Department of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs at the end of 1926. Appointed 
charge d’affaires at Prague a year later. Counsellor, 
and Director-General of the Second Department of 
the Ministry in 1929. Accompanied the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the European Union Conferences 
at Geneva in 1931, and in August became Director- 
General of the First (British) Department of the 
Ministry. Was Acting Under-Secret ary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in December 1931 and January 1932. 
In 1933 accompanied Saracoglu to Paris for public 
debt and Ottoman Bank concession negotiations. 
Appointed minister at Vienna in 1934. Transferred 
to The Hague in 1938. Appointed minister in 
Bagdad in 1939, and ambassador to Kabul in 1945. 

Ahmet Cevat is a first-class man professionally, 
and has alwavs shown himself friendly to His 
Majesty’s Embassy. His wife, who is from 
Smyrna, speaks English fluently. 


124. Uz , Behqety Dr. 

Born at Buldan in 1893. 1908-12 at secondary 

school in Smyrna. In 1912 entered medical faculty 
it Istanbul University, completing his studies in 
1918. Specialised in children’s diseases and was 
ippointed assistant to Kadir Ratpt Pa$a at the 
?i$li Children’s Hospital. In 1921 went to Smyrna 
is a qualified practitioner and gained a considerable 
reputation in his practice there. In 1930 lie was 
elected to Smvrna Municipal Assembly and shortly 
afterwards president of the municipality. Worked 
to improve hospital conditions in Smyrna and w the 
country generally. In 1940-41 was chief organising 
spirit of the Smyrna International Fair; received 
[1 is Majesty’s Ambassador, who found him energetic 
md friendly, during his visits to the^fair in these 
.ears. Elected Deputy in 194V Tn July JW- 
mpointed Minister of Commerce but held post for 
jnlv a few months. The great hopes placed on lnm 
iv ere not fulfilled. He was relegated to the com¬ 
paratively unimportant post of head of the 1 wple s 
Party in Istanbul, in wfaicta he was superseded in 

’'Dr. Behqet Uz became Minister of Hygiene to 
the formation of the Peker Cabinet m August 1946. 


125. Vzel, Mehmet 

Born at Brusa about 1888. Educated at Brusa 
md Istanbul (engineering). Served in treat M ar 
md afterwards spent some months as an itinerant 
unema-nian. latterly under auspices of the Ministry 
rf education Then studied engineering at Dijon 
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University; he also visited educational institutions 
in Paris and other parts of France. Has several 
times visited Russia to inspect technical educa¬ 
tion centres and is considered an expert in this 
held; he also knows Germany well from the same 
point of view. 

Director-General of Technical Education in the 
Ministry of Education from about 1930. Under¬ 
secretary of State for Technical Education since 
1942. Subject to the general supervision of the 
Minister of Education and to the close interest of 
the President, he has the sole disposal of the five- 
year plan for technical education, for which 
81 million liras have already been allocated (Poly¬ 
technic at Angora, new Technical University at 
Istanbul, &e.). 

Close friend and associate of the British Council, 
from whose teachers he has learnt excellent English 
during the last two years, and which has secured 
for him several British advisers. Speaks French 
and German well. His external politics vacillate 
according to events. 

126. Yalqin, Huseyin Cahit 

Born at Constantinople in 1876. Took up the 
teaching profession, but in 1908 went over to 
journalism and became, till 1912, editor and part- 
proprietor of the Tanin , the official organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. From 1908 was 
one of the Constantinople Deputies in the Chamber, 
of which he became one of the vice-presidents during 
the war. Before the war was representative of the 
Turkish bondholders on the public debt. Played 
no great political part during the war, but at the 
armistice was arrested and deported to Malta. 
Released in April 1921, he spent the following year 
in Europe. On his return to Constantinople he 
recommenced publication of the Tanin , and for a 
time supported the Kemalist regime. Nevertheless, 
he kept in close touch with the surviving Committee 
of Union and Progress leaders and gradually began 
to take a more independent line in his writings. By 
1923 the Tanin had become the chief organ of the 
Opposition, and in December Cahit was tried and 
acquitted for the publication of the Aga Khan 
letter. In April 1886 he was again arrested 
for his publications, the Tanin was suppressed 
and Cahit Bey was sentenced by the Indepen¬ 
dence Tribunal to a life-time confinement in a 
fortress (Qorum). He was again brought before 
the tribunal in August 1926 for alleged participation 
in the Smyrna {dot, but was acquitted and soon 
afterwards released. In 1930 became chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Industries and 
Mines. In September 1932 created a sensation at 
the First Turkish Linguistic Congress by calling 
in question the Guzi's favourite linguistic theories, 
and opposing the wholesale elimination of words 
of foreign origin. He returned to political life 
immediately after Atatiirk’s death, though he had 
been allowed to resume his journalistic* activities 
some six months earlier. Deputy since December 
1938. In May 1939 he visited the United Kingdom 
with a group of six Turkish journalists at the invita¬ 
tion of the British Council, and was again in England 
in May 1940 with a larger group, also guests of the 
British Council Contributed regularly to the Yeni 
Sabah throughout 1939, 1940 and 1941, and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause; his 
powers of invective were fully employed in denun¬ 
ciation of the Axis Powers. Headed Turkish press 
delegation which visited United Kingdom and the 
United States in the autumn of 1942 Restarted 
Tanin in 1943 and continued strongly to support 
Allied cause. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945 and on his return con¬ 
fessed himself not only disillusioned but aw r ake to 
what he regarded as great Russian danger. His 
subsequent denunciation of Russia w'as unmeasured 
and he drew on himself the full fury of the Soviet 
radio and press. 


His articles were so violent that in the early part 
oi 1946 the Prime Minister felt constrained to 
remonstrate with him. When Yalyin replied that be 
was unable to write in any other vein, M. Saracoglu 
suggested that he should take a holiday. To this 
YaUjiu agreed and did in fact spend several weeks 
abroad, but he has now' returned and his articles are 
as bitterly anti-Russian as ever. 

Yalgin is remarkable for his biting satire, and is 
feared by his enemies. Has written several poems 
and produced a number of scholastic books. His 
former power was doubtless derived partly from his 
association with Cftvit. He is quite fearless. 
Ageing and ahvays likeable. 

He accompanied the Turkish parliamentary dele¬ 
gation to the United Kingdom in May 1947 and acted 
as their spokesman; his usefulness was limited by 
his ignorance of English. He was dissatisfied with 
what he thought the inadequate publicity given by 
the English press to the visit and to his view’s, and 
he has recently criticised the fleet visit to Sebastopol 
in private conversation as bitterly as M. Y’alman, 
though he has not given the same publicity to bis 
views. 

127. Yalman , A hmet Emin 

Donme (Moslernised Jew r ish). Born at Salonica in 
1889. Studied at a military school in Salonica, at 
the German School and at the Faculty of Law in 
Istanbul. In 1910 he left for Columbia University, 
United States where he studied economics until 
1914, w’hen he left for Germany to work as a war 
correspondent of the Tanin . On his return to Turkey 
he began to work on the Sabah and later on the 
Vakit staff; at the same time he taught sociology 
and statistics in Istanbul University. In 1923 he 
launched the Vatan, which was suspended until 1925. 
In 1936, in co-operation with Zekerya Sertel. he 
launched the Tan. But in 1938, ow’ing to a difference 
of opinion with M. Sertel, he left the Tan and went 
to New Y'ork as a member of the Turkish delegation 
at the World Fair. At the end of 1939 he restarted 
the Vatan. He w*as a member of the Turkish party 
of journalists who went to Britain and the United 
States in 1940. Again visited United Kingdom in 
1943 and 1944. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945. 

Yalman has always been an outspoken critic of the 
Government. This has led not only to frequent 
suspensions of his paj>er8 but also to a higher circula¬ 
tion during their currency. His uttitude towards 
Turkish foreign policy has vacillated, but he is fairly 
consistently pro-American. He speaks English, 
French, German and Italian, He is not very popular 
among his countrymen on account of his donme 
origin. 

He has become the principal publicist of Celal 
Bayer's Democratic Party (whose policy, however, he 
does not on occasion hesitate to criticise) and his 
paper, the Fa/an, consequently has gained in impor¬ 
tance. He has been attacking the President for his 
partiality to the Republican Party. 

He got into trouble with ourselves just after my 
arrival through statements he had made in the 
presence of the then counsellor, Mr. Helm, that His 
Majesty’s Government were backing the regime 
against the Democratic Party; during an interview 
with me he alleged that his belief was due to state¬ 
ments made previously by Mr. Helm himself, who. 
however, I w'as able to call in to contradict this 
Apparently this show’down had a good effect as he 
subsequently published a very friendly reference to 
myself in a leading article. 

He has continued to be very temperamental, from 
time to time strongly criticising British policy in his 
paper and then explaining that his intentions were 
most friendly. He recently published a long article 
arguing that the fact that the British fleet’s visit to 
Sebastopol would follow that to Istanbul, proved that 
British policy is untrustworthy and dictated by fear 


of Russia; immediately afterwards he left to attend 
a Liberal Conference in England, as he had also done 
last year. 

128. Yamut, Nuri, General 

Born about 1889. Commissioned about 1909. An 
infantry 1 and general staff officer. Took part in 
both Balkan wars. Fought on the Russian front in 
the Caucasus during the Great War. Took part m 
the War of Independence. 1924 Chief of Staff, 
II Corps; 1930 head of the 13th Section of the 
General Staff; 1931 promoted brigadier-general, 
commandant of Reserve Officers School, 1933 
promoted major general (accelerated promotion). 
General Officer Commanding, 9th Division; 1938 
General Officer Commanding, 57th Division; 1939 
promoted lieutenant-general, General Officer Com¬ 
manding II Corps; 1943 General Officer Command¬ 
ing XII Corps; 1945 promoted general, Genera 
Officer Conunanding, Second Army; 1946 General 
Officer Commanding, First Army. 

Nuri Yamut is about 5 ft. 7 in. His short neck 
and dumpy, fat, frog-like figure give the impression 
that be is crouching ready to spring. He has a 
receding forehead with thick grey hair brushed 
straight back, a very sallow complexion, a hooked 
nose with prominent nostrils and a double chin. He 
is clean shaven and has brown eyes. His face^beais 
a striking resemblance to Tenniel s cartoonof The 
Carpenter” in “Alice in Wonderland. Looks 
extremely hard-boiled, the tough, old pasha type and 
the Turk’s idea of a general. A strong and deter¬ 
mined personality. Probably very obstinate. 

Has a high military reputation and is reported to 
have passed top in a course for senior commanders 
held some years ago. Is very popular throughout 
the Turkish' army. Never goes into society and has 
few* ** partv manners.” Can be friendly, if he so 
chooses, and has evidently a strongly-developed 
sense of humour. Very hardworking and reputed 
to have an excellent memory. Unlikely to be really 
in tune with modem military ideas. 

Though prohablv at heart a xenophobe, he was 
extremely helpful to the British during the evacua¬ 
tion from the .Egean Islands and must be, therefore, 
regarded an Anglophile. Hates the Russians Is 
reputed to speak good Russian, and speaks a little 
French, but seems unwilling to converse m a 
foreign language. Spent two months in Germany 
between the two wars. Was a member of the 
Turkish mission in Afghanistan and spent some 
short time in Russia on his way there. Married with 
one married daughter. Probably bas no outside 
interests. 

129. Yiicel, Hasan Ali 

Bom at Istanbul in 1897. Graduated in the Arts 
Faculty of Istanbul University. Teacher at Istanbul 
and Izmir Wes in 1924-25. Appointed Inspector- 
General under the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
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Director of Secondary Education. Deputy for Izmir 
since 1935, and Minister of Public Instruction since 
December 1938. In spring of 1944 he was closely 
identified with opposition to young fascist move¬ 
ment under Pan-turanian label and m June was 
believed to have headed Cabinet opposition leading 
to downfall of M. Numan Menemencioglu 

Hasan Ali has written sixteen books on philosophy, 
education, literature, poetry, biography and the 
French educational system. He has developed a 
large department of publications and propaganda 
which is at present preparing two works on British 
education. He speaks French and is gifted and 
energetic. On educational matters he lias strong 
and ^idealistic views. Apart from this, his gifts 
do not lie so much in an academic direction (as he 
Ukes one to think) as in the direction of administra¬ 
tion and diplomacy. He is unique among Turkish 
Cabinet Ministers in that he consorts daily with 
Englishmen, his associates being members of the 
British Council. Officially also he takes a great 
interest in British Council activities, and is 
collecting material on British education. He is 
married and has three children. _ 

Yiicel has been a success as Minister of Educa¬ 
tion and has the backing of the President. Is 
regarded bv some as a future Prime Minister. 

He did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He has had to bring 
a libel action against a Democratic opponent who 
accused him of protecting Communists while lie was 
in office. He recently told a member of the embassy 
staff that the case was going well. 

130. Zamangil, Cahit 

Bom about 1900. Educated in Turkey and 
France. Began his career as temporary employee in 
the Ministry of National Economy. Later served as 
Turkish Commercial Attach^ in Madrid, returned to 
Angora in 1940 and was appointed to the Ministry 
of Commerce as Director of the Import and Export 
Department. Promoted to be Under-Secretary m 
1942, and at the beginning of 1944 was seconde o 
take charge of the Toprak Office (Office of the 
Products of the Soil). This « a Government 
organisation for the collection and distribution of 
cereals opium and other agricultural products 
directlv controlled by the Government. H.sappoint- 
ment followed a serious scandal which led to the 
dismissal of his predecessor. Was second delegate 
to M. Aqikalin in economic mission to London m 

M W'’zamangil speaks French and German-no 
English. An ingenious, persistent and tricky 
negotiator with a good opinion of himself. Not 
unfriendly. 

Obituary 
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No. 16 


R 10863/3854/44 

TURKEY: VISIT OF ADMIRAL SIR A. WILLIS, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 9 th August) 


(No. 212. Confidential) Angora, 

Sir, 1st A ugust, 1947 

I have the honour to report that the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, fly¬ 
ing his flag in H.M.S. Liverpool , arrived 
at Istanbul on the evening of 21st July on 
a visit of courtesy to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. In addition to the flagship. Admiral 
Sir Algernon Willis’s squadron consisted 
of the aircraft carriers Triumph and 
Ocean, the cruiser Leander and the four 
destroyers Chequers, Chaplet , Chevron 
and Raider. 

2. The customary visits and salutes were 
exchanged, and the commander-in-chief 
and the officers and men of his fleet then 
entered on an intensive programme of 
official and private entertainment, details 
of which are given in the enclosure(') to 
this despatch. In addition to this pro¬ 
gramme. bathing facilities were provided 
for the ratings by arrangement with the 
Turkish authorities, and a canteen was run 
for them by the British community. A 
large number of sporting fixtures were also 
planned for officers and ratings alike. 
The acting consul-general and members of 
my staff also provided entertainment for 
some of the officers. 

3. I gave an informal dinner for the 
commander-in-chief on the night of his 
arrival and on the next day a more formal 
lunch at which he and his senior officers 
had the opportunity of meeting the leading 
Turkish naval and military authorities and 
the acting Vali of Istanbul. 

4. On 23rd July the commander-in-chief, 
accompanied by his chief of staff, Admiral 
Grantham, and his flag lieutenant, as well 
as by my naval attach^ and the Turkish 
Liaison Officer attached to him for his visit, 
flew to Angora to call on the President of 
the Republic. They were received at 
Angora airport by Admiral Ozdeniz, the 
Chief of the Turkish Naval Staff, and a 
guard of honour. Admiral Willis went 
to Qankaya to sign his name in the book 
of the President of the Republic, and then 
called on the Chief of the General Staff, 
the Minister of National Defence, the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Prime 
Minister. The Chief of the General Staff, 
General Salih Omurtag, gave a luncheon 
in honour of Admiral Willis to which the 
counsellor and other members of the 
embassy staff were invited. The Prime 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet 
were also present at this luncheon. In the 
afternoon Admiral Willis called on the 
President of the Republic, who subse¬ 
quently entertained the Admiral and his 
party and members of the embassy staff to 
tea. When he left the airfield Admiral 
Willis was seen off by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Minister of National 
Defence, the principal aide-de-camp to the 
President of the Republic, and various 
other Turkish naval and military 
authorities. 

5. The commander-in-chief arrived back 
in Istanbul in time to attend the ball which 
I gave in his honour that night. All the 
Cabinet Ministers were in Angora that day 
in connexion with the commander-in¬ 
chief’s visit to the President of the 
Republic and were not therefore able to 
attend my ball. However, the Chief of the 
General Staff (who as effective commander- 
in-chief of all the armed forces holds a 
key position in this military nation) flew 
down in a special aircraft in order to be 
present at this ball; and it was also 
attended by the Acting Vali, all the leading 
Turkish naval and military authorities 
present at Istanbul, and by practically all 
the prominent political figures not in the 
Cabinet, including the president of the 
Grand National Assembly, who is ipso 
facto Vice-President of the Republic. 
There were, of course, also numerous 
Turkish offioers and members of Istanbul 
society, and a representative contingent of 
the British community. The total 
attendance, including 200 fleet officers, was 
over 900. 

6. On the morning of 24th July the 
commander-in-chief, supported by a Royal 
Naval detachment with a band of the Royal 
Marines, laid a wreath on the monument 
of the republic in Taksim Square. The 


(*) Not printed. 
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rest of that and the following day was 
taken up with lunch, cocktail and dinner 
parties given bv the British and Turkish 
naval authorities respectively; and on the 
night of the 25th the Acting Vali gave a 
large ball at Taksim Casino. Senior 
Turkish officers were very greatly im¬ 
pressed by the musical ceremony of 
“ Retreat ” at the close of a reception on 
the aircraft carrier Ocean. 

7. On the morning of 26th July five 
units of the fleet, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt. Flag 
Officer. Air (Mediterranean), steamed up 
the Bosphorus, turned in Buytikdere Bay 
and then steamed down towards the 
JEge&n. That evening the commander-in¬ 
chief in H.M.S. Liverpool, accompanied by 
two destrovers. left Istanbul for 
Sebastopol. 

8. I reported in my saving telegram 
No. 33 of 4th July a spiteful attack by 
M. Yalman in the leading Opposition news¬ 
paper Vatan on British foreign policy 
occasioned by the news of the forthcoming 
fleet visit to Sebastopol. In my telegram 
No. 39, Saving, of 29th July I explained 
that this attack was a manifestation of a 
whispering campaign in which even the 
usually pro-British M. Yalgin, editor of the 
newspaper Tanin, and M. Daver, editor of 
Cumhuriyet , were both prominent. There 
is evidence that the President of the 
Republic personally intervened to dis¬ 
courage criticism of the Sebastopol visit 
and ordered the Press Bureau to issue a 
directive accordingly. In the event, the 
press gave the greatest prominence to the 
visit to Istanbul and, apart from one or 
two minor pinpricks, no further publicity 
was given to any criticism of the Sebastopol 
visit. It is certain that the welcome of the 
Turkish press and public to the fleet once 
it had arrived was genuine and spon¬ 
taneous. Editors were most favourably 
impressed by the initial interview given by 
the commander-in-chief, who made suitably 
appreciative references to Turkey’s 
friendly role during the war. Moreover, 
there is abundant evidence that opinion 
was very favourably impressed with the 
condition and discipline of His Majesty’s 
ships and with the conduct of leave parties 
in Istanbul. The utmost prominence was 
given by the press both to the visit of the 
commander-in-chief to Angora and to the 
presence at functions in Istanbul of the 
president of the Grand National Assembly 
and the Chief of the General Staff: and the 


farewell message transmitted by the 
commander-in-chief to the Anatolian 
Agency on the eve of his departure was 
much appreciated by the Turkish press and 
received front-page publicity. 

9. Although H.M.S. Ajax, accompanied 
by two destroyers, visited Istanbul in 1945, 
and there have been small interim visits to 
southern Turkish ports since then, this is 
the first major British naval visit to Turkey 
since before the war. Coming as it did 
at a time when the United States Govern¬ 
ment have agreed to give a grant of 
8100 million to Turkey for the purpose of 
strengthening her defences, the visit gave 
an opportunity to the Turkish Government, 
press and public to give evidence that their 
friendship for their British ally has not 
been lost sight of in their enthusiasm for 
their newly-found American protector. I 
have heard from very many sources that 
the personality of the commander-in-chief 
made an extremely strong and favourable 
impression on the Turkish authorities with 
whom he came into contact, and the officers 
and men under his command played their 
part in full in carrying cut the purpose of 
the visit, which was to foster Anglo- 
Turkish friendship. I had not failed to 
remind the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
when he told me that the President would 
receive the commander-in-chief at Angora, 
that his Excellency had received the 
American Admiral Bieri at Istanbul. I 
naturally, however, accepted the Minister’s 
painful explanation that the President had 
not gone to Istanbul expressly to meet the 
American admiral, but “ happened to 
be there on a visit to Thrace. In fact both 
this special favour and the President’s 
attendance at a farewell party given by 
the United States Military Mission in 
Angora are natural results of the Ameri¬ 
can gift of |100 million—and the hope of 
more to come—and should not be read as 
implying any decline in our own stock. 

10. I have asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to convey my personal 
thanks to the Turkish Government for all 
that was done by the Turkish authorities 
to make the visit a success, and I have 
written also to the chief authorities con¬ 
cerned. You may perhaps wish me to 
follow this up with more formal thanks 
from His Majesty’s Government. 

11. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Admiralty. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 
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R 11959/68/44 No. 17 

CONVERSATION WITH THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Mr. Bavin to Sir D. Rally ( Angora ) 


(No. 234) Foreign Office, 

Sir. 1st September, 1947. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
to-day. He said that he was shortly 
returning to Turkey on leave. I asked 
him to convey the good wishes of His 
Majesty’s Government to the President of 
Turkey and to the Turkish Government. 

2. He expressed great anxiety about the 
fate of Greece if we withdrew our troops 
and the United States did not put troops 
in to take their place. I said that I could 
not tell him anything definite yet. 

3. He then went on to enquire about the 
Paris Conference, and I again said that 
there was nothing I could say. 

4. He then made the following further 
points:— 

(1) He thought that Russia was en¬ 
couraging Egypt in her present 
attitude at the Security Council. 


(2) He felt that Persia was about to 
encounter grave difficulties. 

(3) In his view, the policy of the United 
States with regard to Palestine 
would further weaken our position 
and that of the Western Powers 
generally. 

(4) King Abdullah’s recent actions had 
created a family quarrel among the 
Arabs, and had thus weakened them. 

(5) The actions of the Syrian Delegate at 
the Security Council were, it seemed 
to him. instigated by Russia. This 
was the Ambassador’s personal view, 
and he was not speaking in his 
official capacity. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


R 13347/7869/44 No. 18 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN NORTH-EASTERN TURKEY 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received '2nd October) 


(No. 253) 

Sir, Angora . 2 5th September, 1947 

I have the honour to enclose a memoran¬ 
dum^) on provincial administration in 
north-eastern Turkey by Mr. Breene, 
acting consul at Trebizond. I consider it 
an excellent paper and would be glad if it 
could be noted for reading in the depart¬ 
ment by officers who are appointed to 
Turkey. 

2. I have discussed it with the press 
attache, who has exceptional knowledge of 
Turkish provincial life, and the following 
supplementary comments should also be 
useful for record. 

3. In general, the Turkish Government is 
traditionally opposed to local men govern¬ 
ing their own districts; indeed the new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Sadak, 
has told me the same rule was applied by 
Ataturk to Deputies, he himself having 
been made by Ataturk to stand for a 
distant constituency instead of for his 


native Istanbul. The policy originated in 
the Sultan's wish to break down region¬ 
alism, especially in Kurdistan. Theoreti¬ 
cally the regional interest is represented by 
the mayors and the Central Administra¬ 
tion by the Yalis. 

4. Administrative careers normally be¬ 
gin at a lyeee and the School of Political 
Sciences, from which successful graduates 
are sent to junior posts in the Administra¬ 
tion or police. The graduate will normally 
be, in his twenties, the nahiye miidUru 
(roughly, parish administrator), in his 
thirties, a kaimakam (governor of a dis¬ 
trict), and subsequently the chief of police, 
which is often equivalent in importance to 
a junior Vali. Occasionally a Yali is 
seconded from the array or gendarmerie, 
but in general they form a clan united by 
the “ old school tie ” and common loyalty 
to the President. 

5. High posts in the Valis’ staffs are 
usually filled by the Minister of the 


(’) Not printed. 
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Interior, and not infrequently are expected 
to keep an eve on the Vali himself. Mr. 
Breene s statement that the Vali is the 
head of the Republican Party in his 
vilayet is no longer always the case. The 
Republican Party usually has its own 
chairman, and on my visits to Brusa, 
Konya and Smyrna. I noticed that the 
Valis were definitely anxious to impress 
upon me that they were neutral as between 
the Republicans and Democrats, and I 
invited the chairmen of both parties in 
Smyrna to meet the Yali at the official 
luncheon party which I gave to him and 
the mayor. The mayor, however, is, I am 
told, sometimes head of the Republican 
Party. I am, however, speaking of quite 
recent developments; it was, of course, a 
general complaint of the Democratic Party 
that the Valis threw their weight against 
them during the 1946 elections. 

6. The Valis are in general “ tough,” but 
hardworking and energetic, and it would 


be a mistake to attribute to them anything 
like the notorious corruption of the old 
Ottoman Pashas. From confidential en¬ 
quiries I have made amongst leading foreign 
business men. I have formed the conclusion 
that graft is prevalent in the lowef 
administrative personnel for the simple 
reason that they are badly underpaid; 
whereas on the higher levels, whether 
political or administrative, though it cer¬ 
tainly exists, it has to be managed with 
great discretion and invariably through 
intermediaries, who, I am told, are usually 
either Jews or close relations. There seems 
no doubt that some Ministers, including 
Prime Ministers, have made fortunes while 
in office, but it is equally true that they 
cannot afford to be found out in any specific 
case. 

I have. &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 
H. M. EYRES. 


R 7578/867/44 No. 19 

RESEARCH DEPARTMENT MEMORANDUM: (ECUMENICAL 
PATRIARCHATE, 14th OCTOBER 


When the Ottoman Sultan captured 
Constantinople in 1453 he found it con¬ 
venient to rule his newly conquered Greek 
subjects through the medium of their 
spiritual head, the (Ecumenical Patriarch. 
He therefore left the Patriarchate in 
existence and endowed it with a limited 
political jurisdiction (in matters of 
personal status, marriages, wills, &c.). As 
the Arab territories fell under Ottoman 
sway, the (Ecumenical Patriarch's political 
jurisdiction was extended over the 
ecclesiastical flocks of his peers, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria. Being coterminous with the 
Ottoman Empire, his political jurisdiction 
thus came to embrace all the Orthodox 
population (Millet-i-Rum) from the 
Balkans to Egypt, and from the Adriatic 
to the Persian frontier. 

Although the Church of Cyprus always 
kept its ecclesiastical independence, the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate swallowed up 
the autocephalous Churches of Ipek 
(PEC) and Ochrida (which lie just out¬ 
side the present Albanian frontier) in the 
18th century. On the other hand, the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch’s vast province was 
steadily reduced by the creation of auto¬ 
cephalous Churches in Russia (1589), 
Greece (1850), Bulgaria (1870) and Serbia 
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and Roumania (1878). Finally, the expul¬ 
sion of the Greeks from Turkey in 1922 
and 1923 and the establishment of an auto¬ 
cephalous Church in Albania in 1923 
restricted the Patriarchate in practice to 
the city of Istanbul. Even in Istanbul the 
Greek community has steadily declined 
until now it numbers only about 80.000. 
The political jurisdiction conferred by 
Mahomet the conqueror in 1453 disap¬ 
peared in 1926 with the introduction by 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal of European law 
applicable to Moslem and non-Moslem 
alike. 

The (Ecumenical Patriarchate, there¬ 
fore, is not, politically speaking, a Hellenic 
institution, but a Turkish one. belonging 
to and staffed by the Greeks (Turkish 
nationals) of Turkey. To-day it is in low 
water. Firstly, as representing only 80,000 
Greeks, whereas before 1922 it had repre¬ 
sented some million and a half, it has 
largely lost its prestige. Secondly, the 
Holy Synod should be formed by twelve 
Metropolitan bishops (of Turkish nation¬ 
ality). But except at Istanbul there are no 
Greek laity, clergy or bishops in Turkey, 
and the Greek community in Istanbul is far 
too small to produce the required twelve 
Metropolitan bishops. Thirdly, having lost 
not only the contributions of so many of 
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the faithful but also the revenue from pro¬ 
perties all over Turkey, the Patriarchate 
is in constant financial difficulties. 

The canonical importance of the 
Patriarch of Istanbul, however, remains. 
He is the head of the whole Orthodox 
Church, and among its Patriarchs he is 
primus inter pares. Under Canon XXVIII 
of Chalcedon (451 a.d.), he has authority 
over the diaspora. In modern times this 
canon has been interpreted as extending his 
jurisdiction throughout the world to all 
Orthodox colonies of whatever nationality 
lying outside the recognised frontiers of 
the other autocephalous Churches, e.g ., to 
Western Europe, North and South 
America and Australasia; and although its 
application to their own nationals abroad 
is rejected in practice or disputed in theory 
by most of the non-Greek Churches, it is 
to-day accepted by all as applying to the 
Greek diaspora, while certain non-Greek 
communities have also rallied to it locally. 
The CEcumenical Patriarch also still 
retains under his direct jurisdiction a part 
of modern Greece’s territory, viz., Crete 
and Mount Athos, and the Dodecanese. 
He has the title of All Holiness, whereas 
the ancient Patriarchates of Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, and the modern 
Patriarchates of Moscow, Bucharest and 
Belgrade only carry that of Beatitude. He 
alone can sanction the creation of an auto¬ 
cephalous Church. At the same time he 
is a Turkish citizen, and his election is 
subject to the approval of the Turkish 
Government. 

At first sight it might seem that the 
simplest way for the Patriarchate to escape 
from its present humiliation and to recover 
the prestige and the power necessary to its 
functions would be for it to establish itself 
in Athens, Athos or elsewhere in Greek or 
other territory outside Turkey. But in the 
first place, by abandoning tlie traditional 
association with Constantinople, the Patri¬ 
archate would incur an enormous loss of 
prestige. Secondly, there would be some 
possibility of the Patriarchate of Moscow 
starting a claim to the vacant Phanar,' 
particularly if the departure of the 
CEcumenical Patriarch could be repre¬ 
sented as the result of Turkish persecution. 
Thirdly, the Greek’s “ Great Idea ”—the 
annexation of Istanbul by Greece—though 
dormant, is still not so dead that the Greek 
Government would like the Patriarchate, 
which it regards as a spear head, to leave 
that city. The policy of the Greek Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, is to help the Patriarchate 


financially and to exercise a corresponding 
influence over it. As regards the Holy 
Synod, Archbishop Damaskinos of Athens, 
in conversation with the Archbishop of 
York in 1945, suggested that either (1) 
Hellenic bishops (or Hellenic clerics 
capable of being consecrated as bishops) 
should be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarchate and take Turkish nation¬ 
ality with a view to residence and service 
in Istanbul; or (2), perhaps better, young 
men from Greece should be admitted to 
Turkey to take Turkish nationality and 
train at the Greek Theological College at 
Halki (near Istanbul), thus swelling the 
ranks of the Greek clergy and ultimately 
of the episcopate. 

The Turks are, of course, well enough 
aware of the persistence of the “ Great 
Idea,” and for them the obvious way of 
cutting it short is to follow their natural 
instinct and get rid of the Greek minority, 
Patriarchate and all. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment not long ago had something of the 
kind in mind, but in April 1945 
Sir Maurice Peterson succeeded in 
impressing M. Saracoglu with the value to 
Turkey of any institution like the Patri¬ 
archate which enhanced the international 
character of Istanbul. Moreover, the 
Turkish Government have to take account 
of a new factor—the interest which the 
Soviet Government have developed during 
the last few years in the Orthodox com¬ 
munities in the Near East. It would be 
rash for the Turkish Government to 
squeeze the Patriarchate out or even to let 
it die of inanition, for either course might 
offer Moscow a pretext for intervention in 
Istanbul. On the other hand, if a big 
Hellenic element were introduced at the 
Phanar, Russia might regard this as a 
challenge by Greece and take it up with 
success. To avoid playing into the hands 
of the Russians on the one part or of the 
Greeks on the other, therefore. Turkish 
policy will, perhaps, be to support the 
Patriarchate enough to preclude all pretext 
for Russian intervention, but not enough 
to allow it to become again the champion 
of Greek nationalism. In view of the 
present Turco-Greek friendship there is a 
good chance of the Greek Government 
being able to get the Turkish Government 
to help the Patriarchate as regards a 
quorum for the Holy Synod, and perhaps 
as regards finance. Nor, if it is put to 
them, will the Turks fail to see that, if 
the Patriarchate is kept too low to enable 
the Halki Theological College to fulfil its 
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normal function of training priests for the 
whole of the Near East, this role will be 
seized by the Church of Soviet Russia with 
unwelcome results. 

The policy of Moscow to-day is clearly to 
cultivate an interest in the Orthodox com¬ 
munities and institutions in Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt and the Balkans 
—in fact, to resume the traditional 
Tsarist role of protector of the Orthodox 
Christians in the Near East. The Soviet 
Government no "doubt realises that in the 
importance of the Church it has an 
admirable means of influencing opinion 
throughout the w r hole area. Moscow is 
certainly fostering the prestige of the 
Russian Church as the biggest of all the 
Orthodox Churches. Its policy with 
regard to the (Ecumenical Patriarchate can 
only be guessed. It was rumoured that one 
purpose of the Bulgarian Exarch’s visit to 
the Phanar in 1945 was to feel the way 
for the eventual transfer of the primacy 
from Istanbul to Moscow by the election 
of a Russian to the (Ecumenical throne. 
Constant Soviet intrigues to disparage the 
Istanbul Patriarchate, as compared with 
the others, may have the same end in view. 
It was probably in the hope of promoting 
the hegemony of the Russian Church at the 
expense of the Phanar that the Patriarch 
of Moscow presumed this year to issue the 
invitation to a Pan-Orthodox Conference 
in Moscow, which was declined by the 
Patriarchs of Istanbul, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem and by the Archbishop of 
Cyprus. Concurrently, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment may pursue its favourite infiltration 
tactics at the Phanar. Under an amenable 
Patriarch the Patriarchate could be used, 
not merely as a stick to beat Turkey with, 
but as a means of conciliating opinion 
throughout the Orthodox world. There is, 
iu any case, little doubt that in 1945 the 
success of the Bulgarian Exarch in healing 
the Bulgarian schism of seventy years’ 
standing was largely due to Soviet 
influence at the Phanar. 

The present (Ecumenical Patriarch, 
Maximos V, who had been regarded before 
his election in February 1946 as a strong 
character likely to raise the Patriarchate 
from its fallen position, .suffered, soon after 
ascending the throne, from a nervous 
collapse which occasioned the fear that he 
might soon die or have to be replaced. 
Although his health appears to have been 
restored by a visit to Athens, it is uncer¬ 
tain how long it will stand the responsi¬ 
bilities of office. It is, therefore, worth 
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while considering those who during his 
illness were regarded as his possible 
successors. 

For reasons of domestic policy the Greek 
Government has been anxious to secure the 
eventual (Ecumenical succession for Chrys- 
anthos, who was Archbishop of Athens 
under the Metaxias regime and has been 
living in retirement there ever since. A 
man of 66 and of integrity and strong 
character, influential in Greek nationalist 
and royalist circles, he would be able to up¬ 
hold Greek interests against both Turks 
and Russians. But during the Turco- 
Greek war of 1919-22, when Archbishop of 
Trabzon (Trebizond), he played a leading 
part in the movement for an independent 
Pontus, and was condemned to death by 
the Turks. It could, therefore, be taken as 
certain that the Turkish Government would 
refuse to have him as Patriarch. 

Another possibility was Athenagoras, 
the Orthodox Archbishop in the United 
States, who was born some sixty years ago 
in Northern Epirus and trained at the 
Halki College at Istanbul. As metropolitan 
of Corfu after the 1914-18 war he was con¬ 
spicuous for his liberalism. Since his 
transfer to the United States he has gained 
a considerable reputation both for piety 
and for political acumen. He has healed 
feuds within his own Church and, though 
he has opposed Soviet penetration from 
without, he has maintained correct rela¬ 
tions with Soviet authorities. He is stated 
to have been a friend of President 
Roosevelt and to be highly regarded by 
President Truman. He was the candidate 
favoured by the Turkish Government. 

A third candidate who was spoken of 
was Archbishop Damaskinos of Athens. 
But his removal from Greece would hardly 
have been in the interests of Greece, and a 
former Regent of that country was too big 
a gun to be acceptable to the Turks as 
Patriarch. 

The remaining candidates were local 
metropolitans : (1) Dorotheos, bishop of the 
Princes' Islands; (2) Joachim, bishop of 
Derkon, a village near the European shore 
of the Bosphorus, who is said to have the 
evil eye; (3) Thomas, bishop of Chalcedon 
(Kadikoy) on the Asiatic side of the Bos¬ 
phorus; (4) lacovos, the bishop of Imbros 
and Tenedos. These local metropolitans 
are inclined to favour one of their own 
number in the hope of personal benefits. 
But as the Greek Government supports 
them all financially, it would doubtless be 
able to overcome their objection to electing 
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a candidate of bigger calibre from abroad. 
The question of nationality need have 
presented no difficulty if the Turkish 
Government were agreed. Damaskinos 
has always been a Hellene. Both Chrysan- 
thos and Athenagoras have had and lost 
Turkish nationality. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment would almost certainly not restore it 
to Chrysanthos, but it would not make an 
obstacle of it in the case of Athenagoras if 
it wanted him as Patriarch. 

As the pawn, in a large measure, of 
Turkish, Greek and Russian policy and 
as a top-heavy institution imposed upon 
a dwindling community, the Patriarchate 
must have increasing difficulty in being 
a healthy and effective organism. Its 
interests and the interests of world peace 


would seem to be best served if the Turks 
would allow it a modicum of international 
character—somewhat on the lines of the 
Vatican City. The fact that Moscow seems 
to demand internationalisation need not be 
a deterrent, but it makes it important that 
if the Turks concede any such thing, it 
shall not be a cover for special privileges 
for any country. To avoid complicating 
the issue we should no doubt be well- 
advised to continue keeping out of the 
picture and confining ourselves at Angora 
to unofficial suggestions. 

Research Department , 

Foreign Office, 

14 th October , 1947. 


R 15174/2509/G No. 20 

CONVERSATION WITH THE CHIEF OF THE TURKISH GENERAL 

STAFF 

Mr. Bevin to Sir D. Kelli/ ( Angora ) 


(No. 294) Foreign Office, 

Sir, V2th November, 1947 

The Chief of the Turkish General Staff 
called on me to-day, 12th November, accom¬ 
panied by the Turkish Ambassador. 

2. After paying his formal respects, 
General Omurtag raised the subject of the 
demobilisation of the Turkish forces. I 
told him that I understood that you had 
already communicated the views of His 
Majesty’s Government on this matter to the 
Turkish Government. His Majesty’s 
Government fully realised the burden 
which the maintenance of large armed 
forces placed on the present Turkish 
economy. In the light of this, their advice 
to the Turkish Government was that they 
should aim at increasing the efficiency of 
their potential fighting power by reducing 
the number of men under arms, while con¬ 
centrating their resources on the improve¬ 
ment of military organisation and tech¬ 
nique and the increase of equipment and 
installations. This was the basis on which 
we were now reorganising our own armed 
forces. 

3. General Omurtag described the im¬ 
pression which had been caused in Turkey 
by publicity regarding the reduction in the 


strength of the Royal Navy. 1 pointed out 
that His Majesty’s Government’s recent 
decisions on the allocation of man-power had 
inevitably entailed the temporary immobi¬ 
lisation of certain units of the Fleet, but 
that this situation would not last for long. 
General Omurtag said that he quite under¬ 
stood the reasons which had necessitated 
this action. 

4. The Ambassador then asked me for 
my views on the present position in regard 
to Palestine, and added that he thought it 
remarkable that the United States and the 
Soviet Union should have reached so large 
a measure of agreement. I informed the 
Ambassador that, although I could say 
little on this subject at the moment, I was 
sure he would appreciate that His 
Majesty’s Government could never allow 
British troops to be employed at the direc¬ 
tion of the Security Council for the main¬ 
tenance of law T and order. 

5. General Omurtag assured me in con¬ 
clusion that he had enjoyed his stay in this 
country, and appreciated the efforts which 
had l>cen made by Government departments 
to ensure that the arrangements for his 
visit ran smoothly. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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F 15097/8800/85 - Wo - * 1 

VISIT OF SIR FIROZ KHAN NOON TO TURKEY 


Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 293) 

Sir. Angora, 6 th November, 1947 

In sending you my telegram No. 779 
of 31st October regarding the visit of 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, I was not moved bj 
any doubt as to the action I ought to take. 

I felt, however, that there were likely to 
be repercussions from Sir Firoz s visit in 
the press and elsewhere, particularly as it 
coincided with the visit of our parlia¬ 
mentary delegation, and that you should, 
therefore, know as soon as possible the 
circumstances and the line of action I was 

taking- , _ . . , 

2. As stated in my telegram, I informed 
the Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of Sir Firoz’s arrival as 
a personal representative of Mr. Jinnah, 
explaining that I had been so informed by 
the Pakistan Government, and said that, 
while all the quarantine arrangements 
must of course be enforced, I hoped they 
would make them as smooth as possible. 

In the event. Sir Firoz was placed under 
supervision in the best hotel in Istanbul for 
two days and arrived in Angora on the 
morning of the National Day. 29th October. 
He was met at the station by Mr. Attlee 
of my staff and (quite spontaneously) by the 
“chef de protocole of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. The latter invited the 
visitor to all the functions of the day 
and, as Sir Firoz had no appropriate 
clothes, the President of the Republic per¬ 
sonally instructed that he should, never¬ 
theless, attend and be presented to himself 
after the Diplomatic Body. I was not 
present on that occasion. When the Diplo¬ 
matic Body were received and offered tea 
by the Prime Minister after the afternoon 
review 7 . I introduced him to various 
Ministers, including the Prime Minister, 
and the latter invited Sir Firoz to call on 
him, and subsequently told me that he had 
kept him in conversation for two hours. 

3. Sir Firoz himself asked me to take 
him to call on the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, which I did on 3rd November. At 
this interview the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs asked for a full explanation about 
Kashmir, relations with Afghanistan, &c., 
which Sir Firoz supplied and illustrated 
his explanation by drawing various maps. 
He incidentally explained that, whereas in 
Eastern Pakistan 500.000 Moslems had 


(Received 13 th November) 

been murdered and 500,000 had died of 
famine and cholera, “ in Western Pakistan 
the Moslems have only killed 30,000 
Hindus.’’ M. Sadak later in the day told 
me he had been much impressed by the 
reference to “ only 30.000 Hindus.” 
Sir Firoz stressed that the Afghan 
Government were afraid of the example of 
a free and democratic Pakistan as neigh¬ 
bour and were therefore lending themselves 
to Russian-inspired propaganda for an 
independent Kashmir. Unfortunately, Sir 
Firoz finallv became worked up and 
informed M. Sadak that all these troubles, 
which, he said, must end in the extermina¬ 
tion of 45 million Moslems outside Paki¬ 
stan, were due to the action of His Majes¬ 
ty’s present Government in precipitately 
withdrawing from India and leaving the 
Moslems to their fate, besides loading the 
dice in favour of Hindustan through an 
unfair distribution of military material. 
I immediately pointed out to the Minister 
that a succession of Governments had, in 
deference to Moslem just as much as 
Hindu demands, reduced the British 
administrative element until it was no 
longer strong enough to hold the balance in 
the situation created by the refusal of the 
Indians themselves to agree. M. Sadak, 
who incidentally has visited India in 1943 
as a journalist, told me, both then and 
subsequently, that he shared this view. 

4. Sir Firoz was invited to various 
functions given by the Turkish authorities 
to the British parliamentary delegation, 
and I gather that, in conversation with 
members of this delegation, he developed 
the same views. I, of course, also invited 
him, in the circumstances, to a lunch which 
I gave for the delegates and the^ Prime 
Minister and the President of the National 
Assembly, and to a cocktail party which I 
gave for the delegates. 

5. Sir Firoz Khan Noon, w r ho is leaving 
for Beirut on 8th November, has been 
throughout very polite and friendly in 
manner, and I think the members of the 
parliamentary delegation would agree that 
he has show T n no signs of Anglophobia; he 
has, in fact, taken the contrary line of 
expressing his sympathy with the views on 
India expressed by Mr. Winston Churchill' 

I have, &c. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 

--- g* 2 
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CHAPTER II.—POLITICAL SUMMARIES 

R 2069/2069/44 No. 22 

TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 1 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 7th February) 


(No. 6. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 4 th February, 1947 

Government Statement on Communist 
Activities 

On 30th January, Minister of the 
Interior told me with reference to his 
statement on 29th January in Parliament 
regarding results of round-up in December, 
that Government had last year warned 
Democratic leaders that Communists were 
trying to compromise them and Democrats 
had responded very well. While therefore, 
he said, it was intended to prosecute all 
persons revealed to have been engaged in 
illegal activities he did not anticipate any 
increased friction between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties as a result. This 
seems to foreshadow action against the 
Sertels and Cami Bavkurt, but position of 
Dr. Riistu Aras is uncertain. Chief 
security officer, People’s Republican Party, 
tells us privately that revelations from 
round-up have proved that Communist 
organisations had received 400,000 Turkish 
liras (about £35,000) from Soviet sources 
since the general elections last July. Only 
substantial reaction to Minister of 
Interior's statement on part of Democratic 
newspapers has been attempted defence of 
Marshal Qakmak and protest by the latter 
that Government had brought vague 
charges against him out of desire to 
hamper development of democracy; 
Minister of the Interior has issued denial. 

Republican Party Meeting 

Central Committee of the Republican 
Party met from 17th January to 24th 
January for private discussion of pro¬ 
posals by Hamdullah Tanriover for inter 
alia election of chief party officials by 
congress instead of by the president and 


introduction of moral teaching on religious 
basis in schools. Although no statement 
has been issued, I understand that his 
resolution for religious education was 
rejected but a substitute resolution was 
passed in favour of facilities for opening 
private theological schools. M. Tanriover 
has stated privately that he will start a 
movement for adapting Islam to modern 
conditions. 

Relations between Government and 
Opposition 

Opposition are protesting at alleged 
malpractices in municipal elections at 
U$ak which resulted in Republican victory, 
and at expulsion of another Democratic 
Deputy for having evaded military service 
during the War of Liberation. Opposition 
and Government papers are carrying on 
campaign against each other regarding 
Charter of Liberty voted by Democratic 
Congress early in January (see my despatch 
No. 24 of 18th January). Hitherto inde¬ 
pendent journal Cumhuriyet has joined 
Opposition. 

Congress of Yalis 

Some twenty-seven valis met in Angora 
during last week in January to discuss 
administrative questions with Minister of 
Interior. These officials (who include the 
Valis of Istanbul, Smyrna and Angora) 
are the backbone of the administration and 
of the Republican Party; considerable 
notice therefore was taken of fact that 
they all, together with Minister of Interior 
and the four inspectors-general, attended 
a cocktail party in the embassy (along with 
the staff of the Angora University and the 
Government Press Bureau). Majority of 
the valis had never been inside an embassy. 
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R 3755 /2069 44 - No. 23 

TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 2 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 12 th March) 


(No. 10. Saving) Angora. 

(Telegraphic) 10M March, 1947 

Relations between Government and 
Opposition 

Minister of Interior's patronising refer¬ 
ence to Democratic Party having kept 
clear of communism stung Democratic 
leader. Celal Bayar, into declaration 
charging Government with undue com¬ 
placency towards communism in the past 
and saying that Minister of Interior s 
statement was only intended to discredit 
Marshal Qakmak. Democratic paper Yeni 
Sabah is suspended for attributing to 
Chief of General Staff post-prandial state¬ 
ment that the marshal would end his days 
in lunatic asylum or on the gallows. 

Local Elections 

Elections of village muhtars (compare 
French rural maires) have gone heavilv in 
favour of Government as also municipal 
elections in certain provincial urban dis¬ 
tricts. As in case of legislative elections. 
Democrats have made wholesale charges of 
intimidation by gendarmerie, and dis¬ 
regard of regulations both for secret voting 
and for counting of votes Republicans, 
besides denving allegations, have retorted 
that Democrats, during discussions of 
Electoral Law in former Assembly, failed 
to denounce defects in law for which they 
now demand amendments. M. Bavar tells 
me most important reform desired is that 
figures and results of poll should he signed 
by all party observers and also made public 

at once. 

Relations of Embassy with Turkish Parties 

Embassy party for Conference of Valis 
on 30th January revived ever latent 
rumours of our excessive intimacy with 
Government, although members of embassy 
visiting provinces are practically depen 
ent on local Valis even for accommoda¬ 
tion. Professor Kuprulii, No. 2 Democrat, 
having suggested meeting in his home e- 
tween me and M. Bayar, who wanted to 
meet me. I invited them both to have tea 
at emhassv on 1st March, assisted, besi es 
mv wife, bv United States Ambassador and 
my press attache. (Professor Kiipriilu had 
been my guest several times, but M. Bayar 
has avoided all social events since his son s 


death a few years ago.) M. Bayar said he 
was encouraging formation of trade unions 
in Smyrna, which, though legally debarred 
from politics, would, in fact, elect Demo¬ 
cratic officials; that neither factory 
workers, peasants nor army were infected 
by communism; that peasants’ political 
maturity was rapidly developing, e.g., at 
Aydin recently a peasant who complained 
to him about local taxation was shouted 
down for worrying the leader about paltry 
things. To my surprise he expressed warm 
sympathy with Labour Party programme 
and organisation in United Kingdom, 
saying he was arranging for translation 
of' pamphlets on the subject received from 
press attache. 

Religious Teaching in Schools 

Statement in my previous summary that 
Republican Party Central Committee had 
agreed to private theological schools was 
based on wishful thinking by M. Tanriover, 
as Minister of Education has informed me 
that intention is merely to allow private 
persons to organise classes for religious 
teaching outside regular school system, i.e., 
“ Sunday schools,” rather than theological 
seminaries. 

Turkish Reaction to Anglo-American Con¬ 
versations 

Turkish governing-class opinion, espe¬ 
cially in Istanbul press world but also in 
more stolid official Angora, has been very 
jumpy, ever since Russians put forward 
their post-war demands, in regard to 
reliability of British alliance. Their own 
history being chiefly a thousand years of 
military conquest or military defeat, they 
cannot really believe that our line in India 
and Egypt can be due to anything but 
physical and moral decline and weakness, 
and this purely material interpretation fits 
in with reports, especially from American 
sources, about our economic situation. 
Consequently, when official press agency 
translated Association Press bulletin to 
read that His Majesty’s Government had 
asked United States Government to “ take 
over ” British commitments in Greece and 
Turkey (word used by Association Press 
had been “underwrite”), both Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Turkish editors 
more than half believed it although 
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bewildered and horrified. Their eventual 
reaction if and when concrete decisions are 
reached in Washington for proposals to be 
made to them is not clearly predictable; 
their attitude in regard to national defence 
wobbles between periodic fits of realisation 
of their highly vulnerable condition and 
the other extreme of nationalist pride and 
complacency joined to failure to realise 
conditions of modern warfare. 

Relations with Syria and the Hatay 
Question 

Apart from Russia, and occasional com¬ 
plaints in Egyptian press about unsympa¬ 
thetic attitude of Turkish press, there have 
been no mutual recriminations with any 
other States except Syria. Syrian 
demands for reopening of the question of 
the sovereignty of the Hatay, and com¬ 


plaints about Turkish misrule, provoked 
counter-complaints about alleged Syrian 
atrocities. Turkish Government declare 
privately that Syrians are making active 
propaganda that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have promised them their support, 
and in the absence of any declarations this 
naturally begot fears that there might be 
some foundation of truth. Nervousness 
has been temporarily allayed by re¬ 
assurances alleged to have been given on 
3rd March by Secretary of State to Turkish 
Ambassador in London. Turkish Govern¬ 
ment also maintain that they are prepared 
to make every concession in purely economic 
sphere, including even free port at 
Alexandretta, and say that they have so 
informed Governments of Iran, Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and that Syrians “ are well 
aware of this.” 


R 4822 2069 44 No. 24 

TURKEY; POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 3 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. -(,Received 31st March) 


(No. 17. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 27th March, 1947 

General 

President Truman’s proposals for 
Turkey and Greece have continued to be 
main interest overshadowing even Moscow 
Conference or fuel crisis in Britain. 

Prime Minister’s Declaration on American 
Proposal 

On 13th March. M. Peker welcomed 
awakening of American public opinion to 
real situation of Russia's neighbours and 
stressed burdens which prevented Turkey 
developing transport system, industries and 
social institutions. Turkey although not 
devastated bv war was not really better off 
than countries which had been directly 
involved. Turkey was grateful for 
American aid which would enable her 
requirements to be broadly satisfied. 
Turkey had sympathised with the suffer¬ 
ings of Greece and her present difficulties. 
He ended that Turks understood necessity 
which led United Kingdom to call in 
American help and described this as noble 
and correct action. 

American Experts 

General satisfaction is accompanied by 
under-current of anxiety as to degree of 


actual intervention which sending of 
American j>ersonnel may involve. Modern 
Turkish nationalism has reinforced tradi¬ 
tional disinclination to act on foreign 
advice as has been politely manifested in 
dealings with British advisers to Turkish 
Ministry of Labour. Fear of “control’' 
has been freely ventilated in private con¬ 
versations and by Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs to United States Ambassador 
before his recall for consultation. 

Effect on Relations with United Kingdom 

First unfortunate reaction caused by 
mistranslation of “ taking over ’’ British 
commitments wore off and both press and 
leading personalities have in general 
echoed Prime Minister’s friendly reference. 
General Staff have privately indicated that 
they expect services of British military 
advisers to lie unaffected and have also, 
since President Truman’s message, asked 
for vacancies for Turkish officers in our 
Staff College and other military establish¬ 
ments. M. Yalman, editor of democratic 
Vatan, when I scolded him about articles 
referring to liquidation of British Empire 
assured me that his intentiou was only to 
stress danger of His Majesty’s Government 
leaving political vacuum in countries from 
which they were pulling out before substi¬ 
tuting new political understanding. He is 
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again visiting England and will address 
Liberal conference at Oxford in April. 
While position of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment as honest broker seems appreciatively 
recognised, fact has not been brought out 
properly that actual money sums dramati¬ 
cally proposed by President Truman are 
in fact less than what we have already 
advanced to both Greece and 1 urkey. 
There may be some unfortunate reper¬ 
cussion on British trade since American 
exporters, presumably feeling reassured as 
to Turkey’s future are reported to have 
become very active with offers of credit but 
I have ascertained there is no truth in the 
rumours that orders placed in the I nited 
Kingdom have been cancelled. 

Effect on Turkish Internal Politics 

Both Republicans and Democrats are 
trving to exploit President Trumans 
message especially in view of a number of 
by-elections due on 6th April which it now 
seems likely that Democrats will not after 
all boycott. Republican line is that 
promise of American aid is tribute to 
their conduct of Turkish foreign and 
internal affairs. Democrats argue that 
American help is conditional on Turkey 
being democratic and that this will not be 
reality until electoral requirements have 
been made and one-party mentality eradi¬ 
cated. Professor Kopriilii, writing in 
Kuvvet on 24th March accuses Republicans 
of using foreign policy as party weapon. 
Mr. Wallace’s intervention has been as 


embarrassing to Democrats as Soviet sup¬ 
port has been and they have hastily distin¬ 
guished between totalitarian tendencies of 
Republican Party and truly democratic 
spirit of Turkish nation. 


Effect on Left Wing 

A very interesting by-product of 
President Truman’s message has been 
complete volte face by Tevfik Ru§tii Aras 
formerly Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Ambassador in London. 
Tevfik Ru§tii Aras had been repudiated by 
Democratic Party for his public support 
of rapprochement with Russia but after 
publication of criticisms by Izvestia and 
Henry Wallace, he came out strongly in 
favour of accepting the promised American 
help. 

Effect on Relations with Greece 

While for some time past Turkish official 
attitude has favoured closest relations with 
Greece, on account of common interests, 
Turks have not altered their traditional 
private opinions of Greek character and 
mentality; there have consequently been 
indications in the press and still more in 
conversations that they detest idea of being 
with whatever reservations bracketed with 
Greece. Prime Minister’s reference and 
publicity given to dinner for King of 
Hellenes by Turkish Ambassador in Athens 
have been calculated to counteract this. 


R 5229/2069/44 Na 25 

TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 4 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received IQth April) 


(Light) 

(No. 19. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 1 th April, 194, 

General , , . , 

Partly in view of nine by-elections wnicn 

took place on 6th April, Prime Minister 
has just completed extensive tour of 
western provinces in which he made series 
of speeches. At last moment Democrats 
decided to boycott the by-elections. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

Prime Minister in speech in Istanbul 
made particularly friendly references to 
United Kingdom stressing that friendship 
was strong as ever and giving unqualified 


approval to our part in obtaining American 
help. Press has continued to publish 
friendly editorials and confidence in future 
of Britain and value of alliance appears 
quite restored. There is general disinclina¬ 
tion to rely exclusively on United States 
assistance and Chief of Staff and his three 
senior officers have all emphasised to me 
their desire both to retain British 
instructors and send more Turkish officers 
to United Kingdom. There is definite 
tendency to remodel Turkish army on 
British lines. 

Turco-American Relations 

In addition to points just stated, ten¬ 
dency to reject first ideas of switching 
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off Turkish commercial interests into 
American orbit has continued. Justifiable 
annoyance has been caused by Mr. 
La Guardia’s statement that Turkey had 
failed to contribute adequately to 
U.N.R.R.A. and letter from him thanking 
the Turkish Government for speedy help 
has been quoted. It is probable that 
Mr. La Guardia was inspired by Mr. 
Hirschman, who came here last year as Mr. 
La Guardia’s personal representative with 
the U.N.R.R.A. Delegation. On that 
occasion Mr. Hirschman vainly urged the 
A 'etc York Times correspondent. Mr. 
Sedgwick, to telegraph strongly criticising 
Turkish Government. 

Minorities 

Prime Minister, in another speech, after 
comparing Turkish nationalism favourably 
with both international communism and 
aggressive racialism, urged that old 
hatreds between Turkish citizens of 
different races and religions be buried and 
that all Turkish citizens should enjoy 
genuine equality. Greek Ambassador tells 
me that as far as Greek minority is con- 
concerned Prime Minister’s speech had by- 
elections mainly in view. He said Greek 
community in United States are favourably 
disposed towards Turkey; but promises 
made by past and present Prime Ministers 
have only been partially made legal. These 
referred especially to administration of 
Greek Churches, charities and schools, and 
neither democratic election of Greek execu¬ 
tive committees nor release from special 
taxes are yet on firm legal basis. He, how¬ 
ever, considers Prime Minister genuinely 
anxious to win over Greek minority and one 
Greek has been elected as Republican can¬ 
didate in by-elections. As regards Arme¬ 
nians and Jews, however. Prime Minister 
was probably thinking also of opinion in 
United States where some of the Armenians 
(presumably, as last year, under Soviet 
influence) have been protesting against 
President Truman’s programme of aid to 
Turkey. 

By-Elections 

Besides the Prime Minister’s appeal to 
minorities, the Minister of Interior had 
urged local authorities by circular to ensure 
fair elections. Nevertheless, on eve of pol¬ 
ling Democrats announced boycott on plea 
of preserving Turkish reputation for gen¬ 
uine democracy. So long as electoral law 


remained unchanged they could not rely on 
genuine secret ballot and presence of both 
parties at vote counting. Contributory 
cause was dissatisfaction with Prime 
Minister’s replies to criticisms about local 
elections (see Summary No. 2) and Demo¬ 
crats are again talking about walking out 
of Assembly when it meets on 13th April. 

Republican Party’s Flirtation with 
Socialism 

Even Government admit that only 60 per 
cent, electors voted and some leaders of 
Republican Party, undoubtedly, including 
President Indnu are unhappy about 
Democrats’ intransigence and appear to be 
groping for more positive and constructive 
programme. M. Atay, editor of party's 
organ Ulus informed Daily Herald corres¬ 
pondent that party was working at pro¬ 
gramme to " make our party a first-class 
Socialist Party.” Veteran Republican 
editor Sadak and Democrat editor Yalman 
have both said recently that there was room 
for new intermediate party to steal Com¬ 
munists’ thunder; M. Atay combines this 
motive with that of expanding Atatiirk’s 
State socialism as counter-attack on Demo¬ 
crats’ tendency towards more private 
enterprise. 

Patriarchate of Istanbul 

Mental collapse of Greek Patriarch 
seems permanent and choice of successor 
is of international interest since Soviet 
Government is actively working among 
Balkan and Near Eastern Churches to dis¬ 
credit Patriarchate with view to obtaining 
precedence for Moscow Patriarchate. 
Greek Government backed Chrvsanthos, 

v 

whom they have been unable to place since 
Germans deprived him of Athens Arch¬ 
bishopric, but Greek Ambassador has 
assured them Turks would never accept 
him on account of his activities when Arch¬ 
bishop of Trebizond after first war and is 
pushing Athenagoras of America. 

Reaction to other International Affairs 

In press and in conversation Turks have 
been consistently sceptical regarding 
results of Moscow Conference and value of 
Anglo-Russian alliance and are convinced 
that Albanian affair proves that United 
Nations Organisation cannot settle really 
big international disputes or give Greece 
and Turkey such aid as President Truman 
has proposed. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 5 


Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 21. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 2bth April, 1947 

General 

Comment on proposed American aid con¬ 
tinues to be enthusiastic. Breakdown of 
Moscow Conference is taken for granted. 
Gromyko’s attack on Turkey in Security 
Council produced vigorous replies in 
Turkish press. Wallace’s campaign is 
also strongly criticised. In view of 
reopening of Grand National Assembly, 
main interest is centred on party struggle. 
American Congressmen and British Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament have visited Turkey on 
way back from Inter-Parliamentary I nion 
Conference at Cairo. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

There are frequent friendly references to 
the United Kingdom and our part in new 
American policy appears to be better 
understood. Yal^in. however, criticised 
Sir Alexander Cadogan for remaining 
silent in face of Gromyko's attacks on 
Turkey in Security Council: he feared we 
were allowing Russians to dri\e wedge 
between us and United States. But this 
article was generally recognised to be isola¬ 
ted and unimportant outburst on part of 
somewhat touchy journalist whose pro- 
British sentiments are not in doubt. V lsit 
of Mr. Havdn Davies, Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, and Mr. Molson, Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, as guests of Turkish branch of Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, has been cordially 
welcomed and they have been most 
hospitably entertained. Most Turks find 
it impossible to understand why we should 
be trying to negotiate treaty of friendship 
with Russia, with whom they think it is 
impossible for us to be friendh. 

Turco-American Relations 

Fears that proposed American loan may 
lead to control appear to have died 
down and comment on new alignment ot 
American policy both in Washington 
and Moscow is appreciative. American 
Congressmen passing through Turkey were 
suitably entertained and made public state¬ 
ments in support of President Truman s 
policy towards Turkey. Wallace has come 
in for good deal of abuse and is usually 


(Received 28 th A pril) 

described in press as “ Communist,’ 

“ Muscovite ” or ” street politician.” 

Minorities 

Armenian activities in United states 
continue to cause annoyance and several 
editors point the moral that Turkey should 
make greater efforts to publicise her case 
abroad. A number of Armenians who had 
emigrated from Syria and Lebanon to 
Soviet Armenia, and had escaped to Turkey 
on their way home, told lurid stories of 
suffering and hard conditions in Soviet 
Armenia. 

The Parties 

With opening of new session of Grand 
National Assembly, party controversy has 
become bitter. Democrats have put out 
story that they will demand revision ol 
Electoral Law, Police Law, Press Law and 
other “ undemocratic laws, and that, if 
Government refuses to modify them, they 
will walk out of Assembly. There seems no 
doubt that this attitude has perturbed 
Republicans, whose reply has been to say, 
first, that if Democrats do boycott Assembly 
it will make no difference to progress of 
Turkish democracy; and. second, that boy¬ 
cotting the Assembly is unpatriotic and 
undemocratic. There are indications that 
Republicans themselves are by no means 
united and that, if Democrats boycott 
Assembly, Republicans might split into 
four groups, Nationalists under Peker, 
Moderates under Saraeoglu, Socialists 
under Sadak and Conservatives under 
Tanriover. Republicans are in any case 
unwilling to modify Electoral Law imme- 
diatelv in case Democrats thereupon 
demand fresh elections; they might, how¬ 
ever. modify law just before new elections 
are due in 1951. In last few days Demo¬ 
crats have announced that they will not 
boycott Assembly immediately but, if 
repressive laws are not modified, there is 
every prospect that they will do so. They 
are unlikely, however, to take any drastic 
action until United States loan has been 
finally approved. 

Press ^ 

On 21st April Commander of State oi 
Siege in Istanbul ordered suspension siM 
die of newspapers Tasvir and Demokrasi 
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for quoting a Democrat Deputy as having 
said that present Grand National Assembly 
was illegally elected. As there are only 
three avowedly Opposition papers in 
Istanbul, two-thirds of Opposition press 
there is thus wiped out. It is too early yet 
to say what effect this will have on attitude 
of Democrats, but they are unlikely to 
accept suspension without a fight. Suspen¬ 
sion is justified under regulation which 
forbids creation of doubt and despondency 
among citizens as to election results. 
Yalman, editor of third Istanbul Opposi¬ 
tion paper, Vatan , who is now in England, 
has recently been sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment for technical contravention 
of Press Law. but it is generallv considered 
that he will have no difficulty in getting 
out of this. New suspensions, however, 
may cause more notice to be taken of 
Yalman’s case. 


Reactions to other International Affairs 

Gromyko’s attack on Turkey in Security 
Council produced vigorous replies in Turk¬ 


ish press, which took form of series of 
“ revelations,” burden of which was to 
show that Turkey, so far from helping 
Germans, was ready to come into the war 
when Allies wished but was discouraged 
from doing so by Allies themselves; and 
that it was Russia who helped Germans 
until 1941 and who was willing to make 
agreements aimed against Turkey. It is 
reported in this connexion that Turkish 
Government propose to publish White Book 
in refutation of Gromvko’s allegations. 
Feeling that they are now backed hv full 
Anglo-American strength, Turks obviously 
care little that Moscow Conference is 
breaking up without having made any pro¬ 
gress; division of world into tivo camps has 
long been an accomplished fact in Turkish 
eves. 

For several days Turkish press has been 
occupied by European wrestling champion¬ 
ships in Prague. Turks confidently 
expected to win these championships, but 
when they were placed only third it was 
obvious to every Turk and every newspaper 
that fault must lie with Slav referees. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 6 

Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. (Received \'2th May) 


(No. 25. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 9 th May, 1947 

General 

Interest has centred round visit of 
United States fleet, aftermath of Moscow 
Conference, freedom of press in Turkey, 
and party controversies. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

2. In press and conversation Turks show 
confidence in ability of United Kingdom to 
recover from economic difficulties, and 
point out that new interest of United 
States in Middle East means not Anglo- 
American rivalry, but stronger Anglo- 
American co-operation. 

Turco-American Relations 

3. United Spites Ambassador is believed 
to have made great efforts during his stay 
in Washington to push Truman’s plan for 
aid to Turkey, and on his return to Angora 
after passage of Bill by Senate he was met 
at station by imposing reception committee 
headed by Foreign Minister; this is most 


unusual honour. Similarly, visit of United 
States naval squadron to Istanbul (2nd- 
7th May) was made occasion of great 
demonstration of Turco-American soli¬ 
darity. President Inonii made special visit 
to Istanbul, and genuine cordiality was 
evident on all occasions. Some Turks, how¬ 
ever, felt President had gone rather too far 
in making special visit. Naval attache 
reports United States organisation very 
efficient and ratings generally well behaved. 
He was also impressed by smartness of 
Turkish naval vessels which compared 
favourably with that of Americans. From 
political viewpoint, visit is considered by 
Turks as further proof that United States 
now consider their frontier to be on Straits. 
Soviet naval attache, though invited, did 
not attend receptions 

Press 

4. Suspension of two Opposition news¬ 
papers in Istanbul and American accusa¬ 
tions that Turkish press is not free, led 
the Vice-Premier, Mtimt&z Okmen. to make 
a statement to correspondents. He claimed 
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that press was absolutely free because there 
was no censorship, and that newspapers 
had been suspended not because they 
attacked the Government, but because they 
had offended against regulations under the 
state of siege in Istanbul forbidding criti¬ 
cisms of the legality of the Assembly. He 
was technically right in this, but journa¬ 
lists in Istanbul agree that alleged attack 
on Assembly was a pretext, and that recent 
very strong criticism of Government in the 
two papers was the real reason for suspen¬ 
sion. Fear of similar suspensions has 
prevented the remaining Opposition press 
from pointing out disingenuousness of 
Okmen s declaration, but it is doubtful if 
he will have convinced American critics. 

Parties 

5. It seems that question of legality of 
elections which brought present Assembly 
into being is at bottom of present political 
malaise. If Republicans admit justice of 
Democrats claim that election law is 
undemocratic (and Moderates probably 
would admit this privately) they fear with 
good reason that Democrats would then 
claim that as present Assembly was elected 
under undemocratic system, it is illegal. 
Republicans will, therefore, find it difficult 
to agree to modification of electoral law. 


Democrats, lor their part, still make 
modification central plank in party plat¬ 
form and threaten to withdraw from 
Assembly if they do not get their way. 
There are indications that those elements 
among Republicans who wish to divert 
President from carrying through the 
experiment in two-party democracy are 
gaining ground and present impasse may 
well help them. 

Aftermath of Moscow Conference 

6. Turks cannot understand optimism 
expressed after failure of Moscow Con¬ 
ference. and consider that only good result 
was that everyone now knows how impos¬ 
sible Russians are. Stalin's reported 
statement to Stassen that he believed 
co-operation possible has caused derisive 
comment on lines that actions speak louder 
than words and that only co-operation 
Russians evant is that everyone should give 
in to them. 

Palestine 

7. There is considerable interest in 
Palestine, but writers are guarded and 
confine themselves to factual reviews. In 
general. Turkish sympathies are wuth 
Arabs. Turks also fear that Russia may 
take a hand. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 7 


Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. (Received '2nd June) 


(No. 28. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 3 1st May, 1947 

General 

Final passage and signature ol United 
States bill for aid to Turkey, interviews 
and speeches by Turkish leaders, departure 
of Patriarch from Turkey, and arrival of 
United States military mission have made 
period under review more than usually 
eventful. Party controversies are as bitter 
as before and religious question is again 
actual. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

2. Presence in United Kingdom of 
Turkish parliamentary delegation was 
made occasion for much pro-British com¬ 
ment and sympathetic interest in British 
policy and problems has undoubtedly 
grown recently. There is no tendency to 


under-estimate our difficulties or wartime 
sacrifices which caused them, but confidence 
in our earlv recovery remains firm. 
Turkish officials go out of their way to say 
privately that new United States help is 
no substitute for British friendship and 
guidance. In fact, I urks are more cordial 
to British in proportion as time for close 
contact with Americans gets nearer. 
Labour Party’s pamphlet Cards on 
Table,” though only briefly summarised 
here, is approved chiefly, of course, for its 
blunt remarks about Russians. Text is 
not available here, but impression that we 
intend to take a middle course between 
United States and Russia has caused ill- 
feeling among some Americans here, who 
take this to mean that now that they have 
come to our help against Russia in Middle 
East we will take opportunity to walk 
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out on them. United States military mis¬ 
sion, however, are disposed to co-operate 
closely with British service attaches, and 
have adopted attitude that we are experts 
and they need our help. 

Turco-American Relations 

3. Signature of bill for aid to Turkey 
and arrival of service missions caused much 
editorial comment along now hackneyed 
lines. There is good deal of complacency 
—help is just reward for steadfastness 
during and after war, excellent system ot 
government, &c. More sober commentators 
point out that Turkey must justify herself 
and put her house in order politically and 
economically as eyes of world are on her. 
This feeling is no doubt reason behind 
recent statements by Turkish leaders (see 
paragraph 4 below r ). Old dislike of 
foreign interference, partly Left-wing 
and partly ultra-nationalistic is not dead. 

Declaration of Policy 

4. On Youth Dav, in interview' with 
British United Press and in broadcast 
message to United States, President 
defined Turkish policy, stressing deter¬ 
mination to pursue democratic road, not 
to yield an inch of territory and to eschew 
both Left- and Right-wing ideologies. In 
another interview Prime Minister defended 
Turkey’s past policy, stressed determina¬ 
tion to resist all aggression and blamed 
Russia for lack of good relations. 

Party Politics 

5. Recent inter-party mud-slinging has 
resulted in series of libel actions and witch¬ 
hunts. Each side accuses the other, or 
prominent members of the other, of com¬ 
munism. racialism or pan-turanianism. It 
is also alleged that some Angora University 
professors are corrupting youth by Com¬ 
munist teachings. The ex-Minister of 
Education has also been oast for part of 
Socrates by democratic opponents anxious 
to get their blow in first. Present Govern¬ 
ment policy is to calm everybody down and 
stay in saddle: they recommend middle 
way between Left and Right, and claim 
that no ideological difference separates 
them from Democrats. When Times said 
same thing, adding that struggle was for 
office only. Democrats reacted strongly, 
pointing out that they want freedom and 
democracy, whereas Government refuse to 
modify electoral and police laws which are 
not democratic. This, they claim, consti¬ 
tutes an ideological difference. Meanwhile 


Government, taking no chances, has pro¬ 
longed state of siege in Istanbul, and 
suspended a democratic Deputy who used 
immoderate language in Assembly when 
measure was being debated. There is also 
a move to suspend parliamentary immunity 
of several members w r ho are alleged to have 
criticised legality of Assembly. 

Patriarchate 

6. Departure of Patriarch Maximos for 
Greece is generally regarded as prelude 
to resignation. Indications are that 
Athenagoras, of New York, will secure 
election as successor. Commentators who 
piously hope new election will not become 
political matter are obviously thinking of 
Russia, whose wish to control CEcumenical 
Patriarchate is well known. 

Religion 

7. Propaganda in favour of Islam is 
increasing particularly in Istanbul periodi¬ 
cals and besides Tanriover, who leads pro- 
Islam group in Assembly, Yalman has 
added his weight to movement for relaxing 
rigid laieism of regime. Religious affairs 
are strictly controlled by Government 
department and religious instruction in 
schools is banned. Youth is more or less 
irreligious, while their elders are divided 
into those who fear the deadening effect of 
Moslem law and customs on modern 
republic, and those who fear that without 
any faith youth will be easy meat for com¬ 
munism. Former are still in considerable 
majority. This affects minorities like 
Greek Orthodox community, since Chris- 
tians are unlikely to be accorded privileges 
of religious autonomy denied to Moslems. 

Turco-Arab Relations 

8. Speech of Turkish delegate to United 
Nations Organisation in favour of immedi¬ 
ate independence of Palestine was wel¬ 
comed. Turks are guarded over Anglo- 
Arab relations. 

Pan-Turanian Case 

9. Eleven men accused of racialism and 
pun-Turanianism have been finally 
acquitted after trial lasting over two years. 
Verdict seems to have evoked little interest. 
Turkish leaders periodically condemn 
publicly all forms of racialism and pan- 
turanianism and occasionally fanatics 
attempt Turkish racial propaganda, but 
issue, though not dead, seems likely to 
remain dormant. 
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No. 29 


TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 8 

Mr. Eyres to Mr. Bevin. (Received ‘21st June) 


(No. 31. Saving) 

(Telegraphic) 

(Guard) 


A ngora, 

18 th June, 1947 


General 

Main interest has been concentrated on 
international affairs, particularly on 
strengthening of Russian hold on Eastern 
European countries. Secretary of State s 
remarks at Margate were much appre¬ 
ciated. In internal affairs Government 
policy continues to aim at calming party 
bitterness. 

International Affairs 

Turkish opinion is undoubtedly dis¬ 
turbed by Russian manoeuvres in Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Austria. These manoeuvres, 
together with intensification of civil war 
in Greece, are regarded as Russian reply 
to Truman doctrine. Turks hope Western 
Powers' reaction will grow firmer, but 
general opinion is pessimistic. Marshall’s 
plan for rehabilitation of Europe is wel¬ 
comed. but no one believes co-operation of 
Russia is likely. Similarly plan for 
United States of Europe is regarded as too 
idealistic unless it is directed against 
Russia. Visit of Moscow Patriarch to 
Bucharest is seen as Russian attempt to 
impose her control in vet another sphere. 
Hungarian Minister here and all staff 
except counsellor have refused to serve 
new Government. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

Secretary of State's remarks at Margate 
about Straits caused great satisfaction 
and overwhelming vote in favour of official 
Labour Party policy greatly strengthens 
confidence of Turks to w'hom agitation of 
party “rebels” has caused some uneasi¬ 
ness. Return of Turkish parliamentary 
delegation from United Kingdom has 
led to much favourable comment on British 
democratic system and on usefulness of 
such visits in strengthening ties between 
two countries. Delegation reported that 
British leaders showed understanding of 
Turkish problems and 'hoped that Turkey 
would become better known in United 
Kingdom. Plan for transfer of power in 
India is welcomed as successful statesman¬ 
ship, but fear still remains that new States 
37063 


of India may be open to Russian meddling. 
First British reaction to Russian coup 
d’Etat in Hungary caused disappointment 
here and several commentators accuse 
United Kingdom of indecision in face of 
Russian aggression. Statement that we do 
not wish to quarrel with Russia is incom¬ 
prehensible to Turks. 

Turco-American Relations 

While Americans are also considered in 
some quarters not to have been firm enough 
over Hungarian crisis, they have had 
better press in this affair that we have. 
American military missions have been 
making tours of inspection and senior 
officers, according to the speeches delivered 
in the course of the lavish entertainments 
provided for them, have apparently found 
much to admire in Turkey. 

Turco-Arab Relations 

Debates in Iraq over ratifications of 
Turco-Iraq Treaty aroused interest here, 
but criticisms of treaty were received more 
in sorrow than in anger. Policy of culti¬ 
vating good relations with Arab States con¬ 
tinues to be popular, and Arabs in general 
and Iraqis in particular are warned that 
it is in their interests to co-operate with 
Turkey, lest Russians should gain footing 
in Middle East. 

Internal Affairs 

Government spokesmen continue official 
policy of playing down party differences 
and urging more co-operation between 
parties. President Inonii and Celal 
Bayar, democratic leader, have recently 
had talks and though it is not known what 
passed between them it is likely that main 
object was avoidance of over-much con¬ 
troversy though democrats still insist on 
modification of anti-democratic laws. On 
surface party recriminations, though bitter 
and often personal, are not abnormally 
violent by western standards, but Turks 
are not used to outspoken criticism and 
Government no doubt fears that passions 
may be whipped up and way opened for 
extremists. Little has been heard lately 
of Democrats' threat to walk out of 
Assembly and they are said to be prepar¬ 
ing proposals for modification of laws to 
which they object: when finished these 
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proposals will be submitted in constitu¬ 
tional manner to Assembly. A previously 
suspended Opposition paper. Yann has 
been allowed to reappear in Istanbul, and 
Assembly appears to have dropped pro¬ 
posal to annul parliamentary immunity of 
too outspoken Democrat Deputies. On the 
other hand, magazine which printed criti¬ 
cism of Ataturk was promptly suspended. 


Extremists Movement 

These movements, though they rarely 
break through to surface, undoubtedly 
exist in some form and Government is 
following a wise policy of calming every¬ 
body down. Communists at present are 
under strict control, and as they exist only 
underground, accurate estimation of their 
strength is difficult. Acting consul, 
Trebizond, reports growing desire m his 
district for more religious teaching in 
schools, and adds that peasants are in 
habit of sending children to illegal private 


schools conducted by local religious 
teachers. Pan-Turaniunism is also latent 
and racist periodicals and pamphlets are 
beginning to appear in Istanbul. Move¬ 
ment is hardly organised but Turks are 
inordinately race-proud and xenophobe. so 
that Pan Turanianism finds unconscious 
sympathisers. 

Discontent with Economic Policy 

There have lately been a number of 
articles in press expressing discontent 
with Government's economic policy. This 
discontent sometimes fastens on particu¬ 
lar laws and Bills such as new Income Tax 
Bill, or amendments to Rents Law, and 
sometimes on general failure of Govern¬ 
ment to reduce extremely high cost-ot- 
living. Other commentators have pointed 
out harm done to country economically by 
weakness of administration and lack of 
trade facilities. This discontent has not 
vet crystallised into a definite moiement, 
but criticism is growing. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 9 

Sir D Kelly to Mr. Bovin. {Received 12 th July) 


(No. 35. Saving) 

(Telegraphic) 9th Jul V' 1947 

Interest is centred round Marshall 
invitation for Europe and relations between 
Government and Democratic Parties. 
Government have made further concession 
for Moslem religious teaching. Patriar¬ 
chate is further involved in Russian 
religious policy. American service mis¬ 
sions have concluded tours of inspection 
and signature of Turco-American agree¬ 
ment is expected immediately. 

International Affairs 

Marshall invitation, Paris Conference 
and invitations for 12th July, 
provoked voluminous comment which 
mostly took form first of hoping Russians 
would not accept invitation to Pans and 
then in anticipating failure of conference 
because thev had accepted. Turks hat 
already taken division of Europe into two 
camps for granted , do not want Russia to 
cret any help: and believe anyway that 
Russians would only participate with view 
to sabotage. 


Anglo-Turkish Relations . 

Persistent underlying fear that Turkish 
interest may be sacrificed in order to 
appease Russia has bobbed up again in con¬ 
nexion with forthcoming British Fleet visit 
to Sebastopol both in private conversation 
and in violent article in leading Opposition 
(though independent) paper Vatan, Your 
firm attitude and that of Mr. Eden after 
breakdown of conference have, however, 
been properly appreciated and responsible 
Turkish politicians and officials agree that 
Turks have nothing to gain by trailing 
their coat. Unfortunately, journalists leel 
this less; even official paper Ulus has takea 
to using in its headlines word Moskot 
for “Russia” which had been banned 
when Turco-Russian relations ^were 
friendly and resembles “ Boche in 
reference to Germans. 

Turco- American Relations 

American Service Missions have been 
received enthusiastically everywhere and 
General Oliver stated he could think ot no 
greater pleasure than commanding a 
Turkish division with modern equipment 
and said Ataturk had performed much 
greater things than George Washington. 
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United States Ambassador expects any day 
to receive approval from State Department 
of verbal drafting amendments in agree¬ 
ment which he had recommended to meet 
Turkish susceptibilities. 

Internal Affairs 

There is considerable excitement and 
much rumour but no definite predictions are 
possible. Democrat leader, Celal Bayar, is 
having frequent meetings with President 
and had one with Prime Minister Peker. 
At Democratic Party congress at Sivas. he 
did not again question legality of Assembly 
but proposed that administrative dis¬ 
crimination against democrats be stopped 
and that President should cease to be party 
leader. He expressed hope for modification 
of electoral laws through parliamentary 
means said he did not at present favour 
boycotting Assembly, and indicated that his 
interviews with President had been cordial. 
His moderate tone made favourable im¬ 
pression but Prime Minister issued 
characteristic strong statement to press 
accusing Bayar of misrepresenting con¬ 
versations and Celal Bayar has just issued 
a counter-statement in which, while again 
referring appreciatively and respectfully 
to the President, he makes vigorous attack 
on the Prime Minister. It is believed by 
some that President may dismiss Prime 
Minister and perhaps replace him by Ham- 
dullah Suphi Tanriover, an elder statesman 
who is popular with both parties. Inci¬ 
dentally. I consulted Tanriover about anti- 
British article in Vatan referred to above; 
he said President Inonti also was often 
inclined to break off relations with editor 
Yalman and his advice to President was 
always to reason with him on grounds that 
he was impulsive but fundamentally well 
meaning, and could be made use of. 


Moslem Teaching 

The same M. Tanriover had obtained the 
right of private religious teaching (see my 
Summary No. 2 of 10th March). He has 
now obtained a greater success in a decision 
by the Ministry of Education to permit 
regular Moslem religious schools provided 
that {a) permission is obtained from the 
local authorities and (6) that the pupils 
simultaneously attend a primary school. 

Patriarchate—Religion as an Instrument 
of Russian Policy 

In earlier reports I explained Greek 
Ambassador’s view that Russian Govern¬ 
ment were working to discredit Oecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate at Istanbul with view 
to eventually holding Orthodox Council at 
Moscow which would substitute Primacy 
of Moscow for that of Istanbul; and that a 
Russian metropolitan had visited all the 
patriarchs from Antioch (who lives in 
Damascus) to Alexandria to enlist their 
support. This view has now been confirmed 
first by the issue of an invitation to all the 
Orthodox Churches to a meeting in Moscow 
next November and secondly by an open 
attack in Moscow radio on the United 
States Government, accusing the latter of 
“ trying to find a prelate for Istanbul with 
enough personality to counterbalance the 
influence of the Russian church.” and 
making the absurd statement that the 
present patriarch’s mental breakdown is 
an American invention and false rumour. 
Greek Ambassador informs me that 
Istanbul Patriarchate have not yet replied 
but that reply being drafted will certainly 
be a refusal. He further says that 
patriarch now in Greece still wishes to 
resign but it is hoped that he may recover 
his mental balance first and then resign. 
He adds that Patriarch of Antioch, who 
was trained in Tsarist Russia, is wobbling 
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Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Berm. 

(No. 38. Saving) A ngora, 

(Telegraphic) 29/A July, 1947. 

1. General 

President’s declaration has produced 
dttente between Republican and Demo- 
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{Received 4 th August) 

cratic parties. Turco-American Aid 
Agreement was signed and American Ser¬ 
vice Missions have left Turkey. Interest 
has centred on Paris Economic Conference 
and British naval visit. 
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2. International Affairs 

Abstention of Soviet Union and their 
satellites from Paris Economic Conference 
was regarded as registering already 
inevitable division of Europe. (One editor 
said exclusion of Spain was inconsistent 
with invitation of totalitarian Soviet satel¬ 
lites.) Speed of preliminary work in Paris 
was hailed as example of benefits of 
Russian absence. Military action by 
Netherlands Government in Indonesia is 
universally condemned, especially in pri¬ 
vate conversation. Situation in Greece and 
Soviet attitude thereto at Security Council 
caused increased disquiet and friendly 
Greco-Turkish relations are illustrated by 
Greek Prime Minister’s interview to 
Turkish newspaper’s Athens correspondent 
published on 12th July and calm reception 
of news that thirty Turks had fled from 
Greek island of Stampolis owing to Greek 
persecution. 

3. Anglo-Turkish Relations 

Visit of Commander-in-chief. Mediter¬ 
ranean. to Istanbul (Constantinople) with 
eight units from 21str-26th July was suc¬ 
cessful in spite of previous campaign 
(mainly in conversation) against visit of 
three of His Majesty’s ships to Sebastopol. 
President intervened through press bureau 
to stop this campaign and gave Com¬ 
mander-in-chief warm reception at Angora, 
supported by Prime Minister and Mini¬ 
sters. Choice of date prevented Ministers 
from attending embassy ball for fleet at 
Istanbul on same evening, but this was 
attended by 500 Turks, including Presi¬ 
dent, Grand National Assembly (who is 
ipso facto Vice-President), Chief of Staff, 
who flew from Angora, and most of the 
leading politicians outside the Cabinet. 

4. Turco-American Relations 

Aid Agreement was signed at Angora on 
12th July and all three American Service 
Missions had left Turkey by 18th July. 
Press commented very favourably on agree¬ 
ment between two “ sovereign States.” I 
learn confidentially 100-mi Uion-dollar 
grant may be increased by up to 25 per cent, 
and that allocation recommended will be 


army 50 per cent., air force 30 per cent., 
navy 10 per cent, and miscellaneous (in¬ 
cluding roads and armament factories) 
10 per cent. About 200 American 
specialists, including 75 officers, are sug¬ 
gested and the first of these may arrive 
in September. Height of American stock 
is illustrated by President's unprecedented 
action in attending American Naval 
Mission’s farewell cocktail party at hotel, 
though he never visits foreign embassies 
except to meet visiting heads of States; and 
by his action in meeting Admiral Bieri at 
Istanbul three months ago. (Minister for 
Foreign Affairs explained to me this was 
due to lucky accident of President being 
then on visit to Thrace but indiscreet 
Acting Secretary-General, Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, told me it was “ political 
accident.") These gestures, however, do not 
indicate slump in our own prestige, but 
rather natural increase in American pres¬ 
tige. Similarly, with one exception, all 
editors have accepted as fair criticism 
statement to Istanbul press by Mr. Thorn¬ 
burg representing Twenty Century Fund 
that so long as private enterprise was not 
developed in Turkey, there was no place for 
American enterprise there. This would 
previously have given great offence. 

5. Internal Affairs 

Detente produced by President's declara¬ 
tion reported in my telegram No. 530 of 
12th July has continued. Majority of 
Democrats are very pleased with Presi¬ 
dent’s attitude, while Republican papers 
adopt conciliatory tone and one editor 
(M. Tallin) has thanked Democratic Party 
for bringing defects of police law to notice 
of Minister of Interior. There are, on the 
other hand, signs of personnel dissension 
inside Republican Party and certain elder 
statesmen like Rauf Orbay and General 
Cebesoy seem to be forming an aloof group 
with which President of National Assem¬ 
bly, General Karabekir, seems to be asso¬ 
ciated; their tendency seems to be to form 
a bridge with the moderate Democratic 
elements. During entertainments for 
fleet, relations of Chief of Staff and other 
generals with General Karabekir appeared 
to be lacking in intimacy. 
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TURKEY; POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 11 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. {Received 2nd September) 


(No. 44. Saving) 

(Telegraphic) Angora , 

(Light) 22 nd August , 1947. 

General 

1. There are renewed indications of a 
division in People’s Republican Party 
with President supporting moderate 
“ elder statesmen ” who favour strong and 
independent Opposition; Prime Minister’s 
stock has declined and there is prospect of 
change of Government, though perhaps not 
before meeting of People’s Republican 
Party in November. Interest in inter¬ 
national situation is dominated by 
anxiety about Greece, and a firm American 
attitude is regarded as only hope of 
averting Communist control there. British 
efforts to cope with economic crisis are 
followed with sympathy and there is con¬ 
fidence in eventual recovery, though 
accompanied bv fear of decline of British 
influence in international affairs. Crea¬ 
tion of Hindustan and Pakistan is wel¬ 
comed, with the inevitable reservations 
about danger from Russia, and it is 
intended to send ambassadors to both 
countries. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

2. The ‘‘Commonwealth and Empire" 
exhibition which I opened in Istanbul on 
28th July was the occasion for good pub¬ 
licity and very favourable comment in the 
press. Vali of Istanbul, who has been in 
England as the guest of the British 
Council, has expressed his admiration, both 
in public and in private, of municipal 
planning and reconstruction in the United 
Kingdom. The fleet visit had an echo in a 
statement made to me by the Director- 
General of Public Security, when lunching 
with me, that he had intended to call to 
express the appreciation of the police force 
of the universally good conduct of the 
British sailors. The creation of Hindu¬ 
stan and Pakistan has been very sym¬ 
pathetically received by the press but all 
editors have urged both the new Dominions 
to lie on their guard against the danger of 
Soviet aggression. Ambassadors will be 
sent to both Dominions. Exchange of 
ambassadors with Canada has just been 
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arranged. Comment on the Egyptian com¬ 
plaint to the United Nations Organisation 
has been on the whole objective, and there 
has been a sympathetic article on our 
difficulties in Palestine. The reaffirmed 
intention to withdraw British troops from 
Greece caused uneasiness and some doubts 
about ability to fulfil our obligations to 
Turkey, but there is general appreciation 
of our imperative need to adjust our policy 
to our resources. This has been expressed, 
for example, by Esmer (Government) and 
Yalman (Opposition), though Yalman 
distinguishes between the British people 
and the Socialist policy of the Government 
and looks to the English Liberal Party for 
salvation. Socialist policy is also criti¬ 
cised by Abadan, another Government 
editorialist, and Nazim Poroy, in the 
official Ulus, fears that Britain will be 
compelled to abandon the role of a first- 
class Power and leave the Soviet Union 
and the United States face to face. 

Turkey and the Greek Problem 

3. Use of Soviet veto in connexion with 
Greek complaint to Lnited Nations 
Organisation is universally deplored as 
confirmation of Communist determination 
to overthrow Greek Government. There is 
general fear that United Nations Organ¬ 
isation is failing under test, and that 
attitude of Lnited States representative 
at Security Council offers the only hope 
that Russia will not succeed in Greece, and 
then turn her attention seriously to 
Turkey. Government editorialist, Sadak, 
is specially pessimistic on lines that Com¬ 
munist Government will be set up in 
northern Greece and spread over the entire 
country. Alleged persecution of Turks in 
western Thrace has now been taken up in 
Turkish press with emphasis on danger of 
infiltration through Thrace to Aegean 
resulting in separation of Greece from 
Turkey. Turkish Ambassador in Paris, 
M. Menemencioglu, in ‘‘confidential’ 
statement to reporters in Athens which 
was, nevertheless, published in two Right- 
wing papers. advocated a defensive 
Mediterranean federation and that a 
beginning should be made with a customs 
union between Greece and Turkey. Though 
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this proposal has not been taken up in 
Turkish press, it was favourably com¬ 
mented on by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to me in M. Menemencioglu’s 
presence and Egyptian Minister here said 
that M. Tsaldaris had expressed interest 
in conversation with Egyptian Minister in 
Athens. New Turkish Ambassador in 
Rome, M. Erkin, has sounded His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome on 
Mediterranean project, adding that Count 
Sforza w r as interested. 

Relations with Balkan Satellites 

4. Refugees from Roumania and Bul¬ 
garia have been arriving in Turkey and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs told press 
there was no question of returning these 
refugees forcibly to their countries. The 
Turkish Government have denied British 
Broadcasting Corporation report that 
Yugoslav Government had protested 
against admittance of Yugoslav refugees 
to Turkey. Turkish press has criticised 
Bulgarian Prime Minister for his state¬ 
ment that Turkey was not a Balkan State, 
and Tito-Dimitrov pact is described as 
merely registering existing conditions 
imposed by Soviet Government on two 
puppets. 

Turkish-American Relations 

5. Prime Minister has denied statement 
by United States news agencies that Tur¬ 
key is applying to World Bank for a 
400-million-dollar loan to modernise and 
reconstruct industry, transport and agri¬ 
culture. As previously reported. United 
States Ambassador here told me that 
during his visit to the United States in 
the spring he had strongly recommended 
Turkish case for an industrial reconstruc¬ 
tion loan to Mr. McGloy, who is a personal 
friend of his. The advance group of the 
Turkish services mission to the United 
States left on 8th August. Yal^in, in 
Tnnin, has congratulated the United States 
on tendency to set up a world order with¬ 
out Russia and urged its immediate appli¬ 
cation. 

Religious Affairs—Orthodox and Moslem 

6. The Greek Ambassador confirms that 
the Patriarchate of Istanbul definitely 
refused invitation to attend meeting of 
Orthodox Churches in Moscow. The 
Patriarch Maximos has returned from 
Greece, apparently restored by shock 
psychotherapy, thus shelving for the 


present the delicate question of his 
replacement. 

There is reason to suppose that the 
creation of Pakistan is indirectly helping 
the growing group of Turkish personali¬ 
ties who desire some restoration of Mos¬ 
lem influence, at least in the moral train¬ 
ing of the young. The success of this 
group, under the leadership of M. Tan- 
liover. in obtaining the conditional 
restoration of Moslem teaching outside the 
State schools is deplored by members of 
the old guard, such at Atay and Sara- 
coglu, but welcomed bv representatives of 
Moslem Governments friendly with Tur¬ 
key as tending to offset Russian propa¬ 
ganda in Arab countries against Godless 
Turkey. 


The Greater Syria Project 

7. The Transjordanian Minister in an 
interview with Ulus on 27th July said the 
Greater Syria project would certainly be 
realised sooner or later, and three weeks 
later Memleket (Government paper) inter¬ 
preted the Syrian election results as 
favouring King Abdullah's plan, and 
claimed that the project had better chance 
of realisation now than before. 


Internal Affairs 

8. Detente between parties produced by 
President’s declaration of 11th July has 
worn thin and newspaper recriminations 
have been resumed. President on second 
visit to Istanbul, though accompanied by 
Prime Minister on journey, has associated 
ostentatiously with Tanriover, Sadak, Ali 
Fuat Cebesoy, and other People’s Repub¬ 
lican Party members known to be hostile to 
Prime Minister and to his henchman Atay, 
editor of official party paper Ulus. Sadak 
in a series of articles and Tanriover in an 
interview have emphasised importance of 
real party Government with a strong 
Opposition and intention of President to 
rise above party politics, which would mean 
in effect his retiring from chairmanship 
of People’s Republican Party. The courts 
have dismissed a charge brought by the 
Public Prosecutor against some Smyrna 
journalists for having published a speech 
by the Democratic Deputy. Adnan 
Menderes, derogatory to the Grand 
National Assembly, and Opposition news¬ 
papers Tasvir and Yeni Sabah have been 
allowed to resume publication. In private 
conversation, opponents of Prime Minister 
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within his own party say change may be 
deferred until after meeting of People’s 
Republican Party in November, but they 
are optimistic, and General Cebesoy in par¬ 


ticular seems confident about his personal 
prospects. Prime Minister, who is hot- 
tempered, might anticipate by voluntary 
resignation before November. 
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Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Benin. (Received 14 th September) 


(No. 49. Saving) Angora , 

(Telegraphic) 11th September, 1947 

(Light) 

1. General 

Internal affairs have taken precedence 
over international news and opposition to 
Mr. Peker within the Republican Party 
has culminated in his replacement by 
M. Hasan Saka as Prime Minister. Critics 
came into open at meeting of parlia¬ 
mentary group of Republican Party after 
Prime Minister tried to restore his position 
by changing group of Ministers. Manner 
in which he did this only made matters 
worse and he resigned on 9th September 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
formed new Government. Among other 
topics dealt with are reaction to non¬ 
convertibility of sterling; ratification by 
Assembly of United States Aid Agree¬ 
ment; complaints by Balkan satellites 
against Turkey, and statement by Minister 
for Foreign Affairs about Turkish minority 
in Greek Thrace; and growing interest in 
proposal of Mediterranean bloc. 

2. Anglo-Turkish Relations 

First reaction in Government circles to 
news of non-convertibility of sterling was 
calm, and more anxious second thoughts 
have so far been kept out of the press, 
which has commented sympathetically. 
Turkish Government have, however, sub¬ 
mitted new draft agreement which is under 
consideration in London. Comment on 
Egypt and Palestine continues factual and 
cautious. Egypt and Syria are warned 
against flirting with Russia; Russian 
support, they are warned, is not given for 
nothing. Visit of H.M.S. Leander to Izmir 
has been successful and useful. 

3. Turco-American Relations 

Unanimous ratification by Assembly on 
1st September of United States Aid Agree¬ 
ment caused fresh spate of articles on 
Turco-American solidarity, with emphasis 
on theme that agreement was between “ two 
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fully independent Powers.” In contrast, 
opinion was divided over publication of 
questions and answers about Turkey in 
United States House of Representatives. 
State Department spokesmen’s statements 
that Turkish Government was democratic 
and that elections took place in atmosphere 
of full freedom angered Democrats, and 
Peker’s attempt to make capital out of 
American support for his Government led 
them to quote statement I made last year 
that Britain was not friend of any one 
party but of whole Turkish nation. 

4. Balkan Affairs 

(See paragraph 4 of my Political Sum¬ 
mary No. 11, telegram No. 44, Saving.) 

Although Angora was invited to send 
delegates to Moscow’s centenary celebra¬ 
tions, satellites have adopted aggressive 
tone. Turkey has officially protested 
against Dimitrov’s statement that Turkey 
should retire to Anatolia, and Bulgaria 
replied with protests against Angora 
Radio; Turkish reply is said to deny that 
their broadcasts are offensive, and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs told me while it was iii 
preparation that he also proposed in his 
reply to draw attention to Bulgarian press 
attacks on Turkey. Prominent presence 
of Mr. Mack, Member of Parliament, at 
celebrations of anniversary of battle of 
Shipka (at which Bulgars beat Turks) 
helped to stoke up controversy and alleged 
reference by British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration to “ sombre domination ” of 
Bulgaria by Turks drew angry protest: 
there is, however, some doubt about this 
and matter is being investigated. Mean¬ 
while, Roumanians and Yugoslavs have 
joined in. Turkish Embassy in Bucharest 
was accused of helping Roumanians to 
escape (several parties of political refugees 
from both Roumania and Bulgaria have 
arrived here recently, usually in stolen air¬ 
craft) and personal attack was apparently 
made on Hamdullah Suphi Tanriover, who 
was formerly Minister at Bucharest and is 
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possible future Prime Minister. He is 
accused naturally of “ fascism.” Yugo¬ 
slavia has complained about Turks’ 
reception of Moslem refugees of Turkish 
origin, claiming that war criminals might 
be among them; Turks have replied that 
questions should be addressed to Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organisation. Distrust 
of Russia is so deep-rooted that news of 
ratification of treaties with satellites was 
received without enthusiasm; some editors 
regard it as a trick to induce false sense 
of security. 

5. Turkish Minorities in Balkans 

Under pressure from Opposition about 
Turkish minority in Greek Thrace, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has made 
statement that Turkish Government was 
fully alive to situation of Turkish minority 
and had done and would do all that was 
possible to protect them. Greeks, who were 
themselves suffering so much, were doing 
all in their power to protect Turks. He 
warned Assembly that Turkish representa¬ 
tions to Greek Government in matter had 
been deliberately misinterpreted by Com¬ 
munist press in Greece. M. Sake also said 
his Government would do all in its power 
to improve lot of Turkish minority in 
Rulgaria. 

6. Mediterranean Bloc 

Four influential editors of Government 
and Opposition organs have expressed 
guarded approval of proposal for Mediter¬ 
ranean bloc which would act as counter¬ 
weight to Slav bloc. 

7. Internal Affairs 

Dissension within the Republican Party 
reported in previous summaries reached 
climax at meeting of parliamentary group 
of party. Peker denied (in answer to 
specific questions) divergence of views 
between himself and President, and pro¬ 
mised reform of police and electoral laws, 
lie denied charge of totalitarianism, but 
insisted that Government without 
“ authority ” could not maintain stability. 
He obtained vote of confidence, although 
thirty-five Deputies who voted against him 
included leading Moderates, such as 
Hamdullah Suphi Tanriover, Ali Fuad 
Cehesoy, Nihat Erim and Kasim Gulek. 
Number would have been greater had vote 
been secret as asked for but refused. Celal 


Bayar, speaking subsequently for Demo¬ 
cratic opposition, said reform of police and 
electoral laws was not enough; there were 
other anti-Democratic laws and regula¬ 
tions, and Democrats were denied use of 
official news agency and radio. National 
Assembly adjourned until 1st November, 
after ten-day session, and M. Peker tried 
to strengthen his position by Cabinet 
reorganisation reported in my telegrams 
Nos. 627 and 628: Ministers thrown out 
included Minister of Interior, who was 
specially identified with administrative 
pressure on Democrats and Ministers 
responsible for commercial and economic 
grievances. At further party meeting 
called to approve these changes number of 
dissidents rose from thirty-five to forty- 
seven. and M. Peker lost his temper and 
threatened resignation, which he carried 
into effect eventually on 9th September. 
His abrupt throwing out of so many 
Ministers at once was strongly criticised 
to me by leading Republican editors, such 
as Yal^-in and Sadak (new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs), and United States 
Ambassador agrees with me that if these 
changes had not been made, Government 
would probably have continued as generally 
expected until meeting of Party Congress 
in October or November. Indications are 
that Prime Minister’s resignation was 
sudden personal decision, possibility of 
which was foreshadowed in last sentence of 
Political Summary No. 11, telegram No. 44, 
Saving: but it had become eventually 
inevitable owing to popular resentment at 
increased cost of living since devaluation; 
feeling that democratic complaints of 
administrative pressure had some justifica¬ 
tion; and owing to President’s deliberate 
encouragement of dissidents by his per¬ 
sonal contacts. One cannot say whether 
new Cabinet is stop-gap until end of 
October or may last longer ; it seems on the 
whole better in composition than previous 
one and although Hasan Saka is not strong 
character he has few enemies and has great 
experience. 

8. Patriarchate 

During recent visits to Phanar to see 
Treasurer there I was invited to see 
Patriarch, who happened to be in town. I 
took opportunity to assure him of sympa¬ 
thetic interest in his affairs on our part. 
He appeared quite normal though hardly 
an impressive personality. 
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Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 14 th October) 


(No. 50. Saving) 

(Telegraphic) Angora, 

(Light) 7th October, 1947 

General 

New Turkish Government's outlook 
seems overshadowed by looming financial 
crisis. Complacency built on sellers’ 
market, lucky consequences of devaluation, 
expectation of convertibility of sterling, 
and probably over-optimistic expectations 
from United States, has been severely 
shaken. This is colouring relations with 
United States and Great Britain, drastic 
reduction of army seems inevitable, and 
Government are expecting very strong 
internal criticism when financial situation 
becomes clear. 


Anglo-Turkish Relations 

2. Original calm reception of our suspen¬ 
sion of convertibility of sterling was 
evidently due to ignorance of its implica¬ 
tions in Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
journalistic circles. Not merely does 
budget for 1948 provide for deficit of 130 
million liras, which appears to be under¬ 
estimate; it now appears that in eight 
months Turkish gold reserve, which has 
great psychological importance, has been 
reduced by one-third, and dollar expendi¬ 
ture on consumer goods has been very 
excessive. Sales of goods to United King¬ 
dom, accounting for bulk of the 16 million 
of blocked sterling, were accompanied by 
automatic increase in note issue which for 
this, among other reasons, is nearing 
danger-limit of 1 milliard lira. Pro¬ 
visional decision to suspend purchases of 
sterling was therefore taken though it is 
held in suspense pending discussions now 
in progress with Treasury representative, 
Mr. Somerville-Smith. Latter, on arrival 
on 26th September, was confronted with 
request for 30 million dollars in considera¬ 
tion of which agreement was offered accep¬ 
ting non-convertibility of the balance of 
the sterling. Turkish Government were 
assured that this was impossible and were 
tactfully reminded that by publicly 
refusing all sterling transactions, they 
risked being left out of future British pro¬ 
duction for export which would naturally 
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be directed towards countries which had 
placed orders early. By the time Mr. 
Somerville-Smith and myself called on 
Prime Minister, demand for dollars had 
apparently been abandoned and Prime 
Minister asked for concrete undertakings 
to supply classes of goods urgently required 
by Turkey; discussions continue. We are 
pressing Turkish Government to find some 
method of stopping Jewish emigrant ships 
coming from Black Sea satellite States 
through the Straits; Turkish Government 
are benevolent but are hampered by fact 
that Montreux Convention provides only 
for sanitary control and does not provide 
for compulsory entry of passing ships into 
Turkish port even on sanitary grounds. 

Turkish-American Relations 

3. Turkish Government have informed 
us confidentially that they have appealed 
through United States Charge d’Affaires 
for American loan to help them out in 
their financial difficulties; United States 
Charge d’Affaires tells me appeal could 
“ hardly be worse timed.’’ Some months 
ago previous Turkish Government had 
asked British and United States Govern¬ 
ments for advice on project for not calling 
up new army class in replacement of class 
which will be due for demobilisation in 
November. Concerted reply as result of 
discussions in Washington is still awaited. 
Meanwhile. Turkish Government have 
postponed demobilisation (probably 100.000 
men) until New Year pending decision 
about replacements, but they seem to feel 
that unless they get substantial financial 
assistance, reduction in army will be inevi¬ 
table. During last fortnight, over thirty 
Congressmen and officials have been 
visiting Turkey in groups, mostly for three- 
day visits; some of them might give them¬ 
selves more time judging from instance of 
one Senator who, according to American 
Embassy, thought that Turkey was ruled 
by a Sultan and could not see how Atatiirk 
fitted into the picture. General Salih 
Omurtag. Chief of the General Staff, left 
for United States on 5th October with a 
large retinue for about a month’s visit; he 
will visit United Kingdom with seven 
officers for a few days on his way home. 
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They are reported to have been received at 
the airport by Generals Eisenhower, 
Spaatz and Admiral Nimitz. 

Internal Affairs 

4. It now appears that immediate cause 
of President's action in indirectly forcing 
resignation of Prime Minister Peker was 
that latter was proposing to form a party 
caucus (rather on lines of Fascist Grand 
Council) which would elect the chairman 
of the party. Peker had been forced by 
Atatvirk to resign general-secretaryship of 
party for this same reason; his proposal 
had in those days been for a committee of 
forty members to be nominated by the 
General Congress; under his new scheme, 
chairman would be selected by committee of 
sixteen to be elected from group of forty 
named by General Congress, and chairman 
of party thus selected would be automati¬ 
cally head of the Government. After 
formation of new Government, President 
embarked on extensive eastern tour accom¬ 
panied by an Opposition Deputy as well 
as Government Deputies, and visited 
Democratic Party headquarters in various 
towns. He interrupted tour and returned 
to Angora on account, as I was informed 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs, of Cabinet 
difficulties over financial and army ques¬ 
tions referred to above. He intends to 
resume his tour, especially, it is thought, 
because Marshal Qakmak has greatly 
raised his stock bv a recent tour of the 
Western Provinces. It seems that Marshal 
Qakmak has recovered much ground lost 
through his foolish statements and gulli¬ 
bility early in the year, as indirect result 
of dissatisfaction inside Democrat Party 
with their own leadership. Their main 
inspiration was opposition to identification 
of head of the State with the party in 
power, and President’s skilful policy of 
apparent sympathy with their grievances 
has undermined their self-confidence, and 
in taking the wind out of their sails has 
produced feeling of frustration and 
bewilderment. They are obviously uncer¬ 
tain about their next move. When, how¬ 
ever, they and dissidents inside Republican 
Party become fully aware of budget diffi¬ 


culties and of drain on gold and dollar 
reserves, all opponents of regime may be 
expected to cash in on opportunity for 
criticism thus provided. National 
Assembly, which is due to meet for its main 
sessions on 1st November next, will have 
extraordinary interim meeting on 8th 
October for about a week, primarily for 
purpose of being asked to give vote of 
confidence for new Government; though 
whole financial question may be brought 
into the open. 

International Situation 

5. Turkish press and opinion are 
naturally delighted with Mr. McNeil’s 
vigorous rejection of M. Vishinski’s 
criticisms, and Angora radio issued 
spirited reply to criticisms of Turkey at 
United Nations Organisation; this was 
more effective than Turkish delegate’s 
reply in United Nations Organisation. 
Press agency statements that Graeco- 
Turkish Customs Union (originally sugges¬ 
ted by M. Menemencioglu) was now under 
discussion, and that there was to be joint 
Graeco-Turkish military staff under 
American chairman, have been twice 
denied, and Secretary-General, Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, complained to me that 
these stories were result of purely private 
visit by United States Ambassador in 
Athens, which, in his private opinion, 
would much better not have taken place. 
Secretary-General also criticised M. Mene¬ 
mencioglu. Turkish Ambassador in Paris, 
for having ever suggested customs union 
with Greeks which was quite out of the 
present picture. 

Patriarchate 

6. Some resentment amongst Turks and 
some unrest amongst Greeks has been 
caused by ill-judged statement by Arch¬ 
bishop of York that Turkey had interfered 
with Patriarch's liberty during the war. 
This has been reported by Turkish press 
and Patriarch's new deputy. Meliton 
Hacis, formerly Orthodox Archimandrite 
in Manchester, has made declaration highly 
flattering to Turks. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 14 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (.Received 3rd November) 


(No. 54. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 30th October, 1947 

General 

Recent weeks have been lively from both 
national and international points of view. 
Stormy debates over Hasan Saka’s pro¬ 
gramme have fixed light of publicity on 
split within People’s Republican Party 
between moderates and die-hards. Govern¬ 
ment obtained vote of confidence, but main 
opposition came from inside Government 
party. Formation of Cominform and 
shrill campaign against Turkey by Balkan 
satellites has left Turks unmoved, but mud- 
slinging at United Nations Organisation 
provoked more reaction and much praise of 
Mr. McNeil. 


Angio-Turkish Relations 

Anglo-Turkish relations have recently 
had their ups and downs. Mercantile 
communities of Istanbul and Izmir realise 
what they stand to lose by Government's 
restrictions on exports to sterling area; 
there is criticism of Government in press 
and hope that some agreement with United 
Kingdom will be reached. Visit of No. 101 
Squadron, Royal Air Force, was undoubted 
success, but soon after its departure 
Turkish press announced that Home Fleet 
was to be reduced to one cruiser and four 
destroyers. British stock slumped badly 
and newspapers published leaders which 
read like obituary notices. Position was 
partially retrieved by Mr. McNeil’s sup¬ 
port for Turkey at United Nations Organi¬ 
sation, and Turks have made a point of 
saying how much they appreciated his 
understanding of Turkish position. Death 
of Sir Ian Hamilton was occasion for 
several friendly articles. 

Turco-American Relations 

Turks are undoubtedly impressed by fuss 
made of Chief of General Staff General 
Salih Omurtak in United States and, in 
view of United States stand against Russia 
in United Nations Organisation, American 
prestige remains high. Moreover, first 
United States material to be delivered 


under Truman plan has arrived. Consign¬ 
ment consisted of road-making equipment. 
Congressmen continue to pay flying visits, 
but interest in them seems to have cooled. 


International Affairs 

Turks are becoming accustomed to 
attacks by Balkan satellites and recent 
stepping-up of anti-Turkish campaign has 
had no apparent effect. No doubt, in 
support of M. Vyshinsky, Turkish press 
and journalists have been furiously 
attacked by satellites on the ground that 
they have sold their souls for dollars and 
Turkish troops are alleged to have fired on 
Greek guerrillas; this has been denied and 
is certainly untrue. Announcement of 
formation of “ Cominform " is regarded 
merely as acknowledgment of situation 
that already existed. Victory of General 
de Gaulle in French municipal election 
hailed as victory over communism. Press 
frequently issues reviews of Palestine 
situation, which are mainlv factual but 
have distinct pro-Arab bias. There is 
general hope that conflict will be avoided. 
One paper describes British decision to 
withdraw as master-stroke of diplomacy 
and considers that if we do leave we shall 
l>e asked to return. 


Internal Affairs 

Belief expressed in paragraph 4 of my 
Political Summary No. 13 (my telegram 
No. 50, Saving) that Democrats were 
bewildered by President’s handling of 
situation was amply justified by debates 
over new Cabinet's programme at interim 
meeting of Assembly during week begin¬ 
ning 8th October. Democrats’ opposition 
seemed largely formal and democratic 
editors generally approved programme. 
Moreover, after democratic criticism in 
Assembly, Prime Minister gave more pre¬ 
cise undertakings about equal treatment 
for all parties and abolition of anti¬ 
democratic laws, with result that Demo¬ 
crats were left with little to say except that 
deeds, not promises, were now required. 
Real opposition to programme came from 
among Republicans when Saka submitted 
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programme to his own party. Debates 
appear to have been animated, with 
“moderate" Republicans, who had been 
responsible for ousting Peker, getting their 
way in face of bitter private opposition 
from editor of party organ, Falih Rifki 
Atay, ex-Prime Minister Peker and the 
die-hard element. Vote of confidence was, 
however, easily obtained, both in Assembly 
and in party meeting; moderates are on 
easy wicket as they are assured of Presi¬ 
dent’s support and naturally make more 
appeal to country than their more authori¬ 
tarian opponents. Latter are bitter 
against President and have apparently not 
by any means given up hope of ultimately 
predominating. They still toy with Fascist 
Grand Council plan (mentioned in para¬ 
graph 4 of my Political Summary No. 13), 
which, if adopted, would deprive President 
of his dominant influence in party counsels, 
which he is now exerting on behalf of 
moderates. Government’s programme, 
which occasioned these debates, seems 
unexceptionable. Foreign policy is to be 
unchanged, march towards democracy con¬ 
tinued and. what is most significant, deter¬ 
mined effort is to be made to solve economic 
problems : cost of living, housing shortage, 
communications, agriculture and industrial 
production are all to be tackled and 
Government have already set up special 
Economic Committee. Field of State enter¬ 
prise under present etatist system is to be 
defined and outside it place is to be made 
for private and even foreign capital. 
Foreign experts are to be used. Democrats 
particularly are pleased that etatisme is to 
be limited as they have long pressed for 
this and are hacked bv merchants of 
Istanbul and Izmir. Republican Party 
have also published draft party programme 
for submission to party congress in 
November. It is at this congress that die- 
hards are expected to make their effort to 
regain control of party, and debates over 
new programme will be heated. At ball 
given on 29th October to celebrate National 
Day, the President went out of his way to 
show flattering attentions to the wife of 
Fuat Kbpriilu. the chief Opposition leader 


present, a manifestation of presidential 
impartiality which attracted all the notice 
he obviously intended. 

Sterling Convertibility 

This will also lead to heated debate in 
November for the reasons outlined in para¬ 
graph 2 of my summary No. 13 (No. 50, 
Saving, of 7th October), unless agreement 
is reached with His Majesty’s Government 
before this. Mr. Somerville-Smith left 
Angora on 16th October to return to 
England, having, as a net result of his 
visit, secured the temporary and partial 
relaxation of the refusal to accept sterling, 
the tacit abandonment of the Turkish 
demand for 30 million dollars, and a 
Turkish proposal that we should offer con¬ 
vertibility on 1st March, 1948, of the 
balance of sterling over a ceiling of 
10 million sterling. There the matter rests 
at present. 

Kurds 

Rumours persist, despite denials, that 
Kurds in Jezire district of Syria are pre¬ 
paring action against Turkey. Truth is 
virtually impossible to obtain from here, 
but long southern frontier of Turkey is 
difficult to control and Kurdish nomads 
live along Aleppo-Bagdad railway, which 
they might interrupt with serious conse¬ 
quences for Turkey’s southern provinces. 
These Kurds thus offer good field for Soviet 
intrigue and leader of Syrian Communist 
Party, Halit Baghdash. is a Kurd. 

Patriarchate 

It is reported that 400,000 Ukrainian 
soldiers, who refuse to return to Russia 
and are now in Western Germany with 
their own Orthodox bishops, have asked 
permission to form Orthodox Exarchate 
under jurisdiction of (Ecumenical 
Patriarch. Latter has asked Archbishop 
Gernianos of London to investigate and 
report. Holy Synod in Istanbul is said to 
be inclined to fall in with Ukrainians’ 
wishes. 
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TURKEY; POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 15 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Bevin. (Received 24M November) 


(No. 55. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) IWi November, 1947 

General 

Chief topics have been President Inbnii’s 
speech inaugurating new session of Grand 
National Assembly on 1st November; his 
announcement at Republican Party Con¬ 
gress on 17th November that as long as 
he was President of the Republic he would 
not exercise functions as head of party; 
and successful visit of British parliamen¬ 
tary delegation. Internal political 
struggle continues between moderates and 
extremists inside the Republican Party, 
with latter losing ground and President 
pulling strings. As Turks take for 
granted division of world into two camps, 
wrangles at United Nations Organisation 
and speech by Molotov caused little sensa¬ 
tion. One class of conscripts is being 
released from colours and not replaced at 
any rate before spring. Economic diffi¬ 
culties continue subject of newspaper 
comment. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

Delegation of eight Members of Parlia¬ 
ment spent successful fortnight in Turkey. 
Turks were impressed by Members’ desire 
to learn at first hand and by personal friend¬ 
liness between members of different parties. 
Visit occasioned many friendly articles 
and press conferences in Angora and 
Instanbul were specially appreciated by 
Turkish journalists. Delegation was 
present at opening of Grand National 
Assembly when President Inbnii made par¬ 
ticularly friendly references to United 
Kingdom expressing understanding of our 
difficulties and faith in our ability to sur¬ 
mount them. References to United King¬ 
dom came at beginning of President’s 
remarks on foreign policy immediately 
after statement of faith in United Nations 
and before reference to United States: I 
understand this was deliberate compli¬ 
ment. While references to Opposition suc¬ 
cesses in English municipal elections were 
mainly factual, editors and politicians 
were privately gratified, not in most cases 
from hostility to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, but because they associated results 
with those of French municipal elections 


as symptoms of European reaction against 
communism. Turkish sensitiveness to 
anything savouring of appeasement of 
communism was again revealed in question 
addressed by Democrat Yalman to par¬ 
liamentary delegation at press conference, 
in which he referred to indecision in 
British foreign policy, due to desire not to 
offend Russia. Effect of British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation's brutal and unpre- 
pared-for announcement designed to give 
impression that Royal Navy was to be vir¬ 
tually scrapped, has been, to limited extent, 
redressed by corrective material subse¬ 
quently supplied. Visit of Chief of 
General Staff Omurtag to England has 
been fairly well played up, especially Naval 
Day at Portsmouth; but announcement of 
his reception by the King was published 
so belatedly that no “build-up-” was 
possible. Thanks to intervention of Minis¬ 
try for Foreign Affairs, press eventually 
realised unusual character of this honour. 

Turco-American Relations 

Immediately after reference to United 
Kingdom. President Inonii, at opening of 
Grand National Assembly, stressed friend¬ 
ship between Turkey and United States. 
Four Senators in transit through Turkey 
were present at ceremony; Foreign Minis¬ 
ter contrasted their knowledge of world 
affairs unfavourably with that of British 
parliamentary delegation, but Turks, of 
course, welcome Senator Lodge’s statement 
to Foreign Affairs Committee of House of 
Representatives. Turkey's request for 
United States loan mentioned in para¬ 
graph 3 of my Political Summary No. 13 
was described bv United States Charge 
d’Affaires as having been turned down, but 
ambassador on return told me very confi¬ 
dentially that his Government had asked 
for further information. American 
material under aid programme is now 
arriving, but arrangements for its recep¬ 
tion, storage and distribution are so ineffi¬ 
cient that American officer in charge here 
is asking Washington drastically to slow 
down shipments and proposes not to mince 
words in explaining reason for this to 
Turks. This officer has given military 
attach^, in strict secrecy, full details of 
army equipment and personnel to be pro¬ 
vided. War Office has been informed. 
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Main items are 1,500 L.A.A. weapons, 500 
field guus, 125 light tanks, 250 90-mm. 
S.P. guns, and 6.5O0 vehicles. About 100 
military and civilian specialists will be 
sent here. 

International Affairs 

President Inonii. in his speech, also made 
friendly references to France, Italy, 
Persia. Afghanistan. Greece, Arab States, 
Egypt, Transjordan, India, Pakistan, in 
that order. He piously hoped that rela¬ 
tions with Bulgaria and Balkan States 
would become more fruitful now that peace 
treaties had come into force, but his refer¬ 
ences to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, though dignified, were not 
friendly. He reproached Russia for un¬ 
justified claims against Turkey and dis¬ 
torting the meaning of many events. 
Molotov's speech on anniversary of October 
Revolution aroused only routine comment 
in Turkish press, but Radio Angora hit 
back hard. Foreign Minister told member 
of my staff that Russian satellites seemed 
very concerned about broadcasts from this 
station and regularly sent him protests 
which, he said, he did not bother to answer. 
At party in Soviet Embassy on anniversary 
of revolution. Turkish ladies declined to 
dance at all in order not to have to dance 
with their hosts. Russians retaliated by 
providing feast downstairs for waiting 
chauffeurs and informing them in a speech 
that they were getting same champagne 
and food as the Fascist beasts for whom 
they were waiting. Foreign Minister 
deliberately did not attend Roumanian 
official party on following day. He also 
told member of my staff of following inci¬ 
dent at Lake Success. After replying to 
M. Vyshinsky’s attack on Turkey, M. 
Sarper, Turkish delegate, said he was pre¬ 
paring following-up speech in which he 
would quote documents revealing anti- 
Turkish and pro-German intrigues by 
Soviets. Speech was never delivered 
because M. Sarper. M. Vyshinsky and M. 
Manuilsky made deal whereby the latter, 
in return for M. Sarper’s silence, dropped 
a proposed anti-Turkish speech. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, visiting Turkey as 
personal representative of Governor- 
General Pakistan, was received by leading 
Turks and also, very quietly, by Soviet 
Charge d’Affaires, who subsequently dis¬ 
claimed all knowledge of him. Turks feel 
historical and cultural kinship with 


Pakistan, but secularist tradition makes 
Atatiirk’s successors shy of appeals to 
Moslem solidarity. They are, however, 
anxious that Pakistan should prosper and 
have representative waiting to go there. 
They did not seem worried by Sir Firoz 
Noon's grievances against British, which 
he advanced frequently though without 
rancour: they realised that his complaint 
that we had withdrawn too precipitately, 
thereby favouring Hindoos, was an in¬ 
verted compliment. 

Delegation from Transjordan 

Delegation from Transjordan attended 
celebrations of Turkey’s National Dav to 

* If 

offer King Abdullah’s congratulations and 
were well received. I understand from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that President 
Inonii hopes to return calls next spring 
on heads of Arab States who have been to 
Turkey. Fie would go first to Iraq and 
thence to Transjordan and the Lebanon. 

Internal Affairs 

President continues to exercise his domi¬ 
nating influence in favour of moderate 
wing of Republican Party; as was clearly 
shown in elections for party offices before 
new session of Grand National Assembly, 
when his candidates (all moderates) were 
elected by overwhelming majorities which 
did not represent private opinions of 
members. Falih Rifki Atay, die-hard 
editor of party organ Ulus for twenty 
years, has resigned; perhaps the most sensa¬ 
tional evidence of the victory of the 
moderates. Atav, though he told me he was 
glad to be relieved of equivocal position 
and would start independent paper in 
Istanbul, is very bitter against President 
in private conversation. Successor is 
probably Nihat Erim. who accompanied 
Turkish parliamentary delegation to 
England. Meantime, Ulus editorials are 
unsigned and are so moderate in tone as to 
satisfy Democrats. President himself is 
suspected to be author of some articles, 
though their style suggests Foreign 
Minister Sadak. President, in opening of 
Assembly, promised improvements in 
economic life of country, in communica¬ 
tions and health facilities; in political 
sphere he confirmed that Turkey would 
press forward democratic experiment and 
that Administration would be impartial. 
Republican Party papers expressed un¬ 
stinted approval: some Democrats were 
not displeased, though extremist wing of 
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the latter naturally clamoured that Presi¬ 
dent did not go far enough. All Democrats 
and even some Republicans were dismayed 
when Prime Minister Hasan Saka at press 
conference said there were no anti-demo¬ 
cratic laws in Turkey and that Electoral 
Law was above reproach. These remarks 
were directly opposed to recent articles in 
Ulus mentioned above, and Saka’s prestige 
is undoubtedly shaken, though he will 
remain in power so long as it suits the 
President. In speech at opening of 
Republican Party Congress on 17th 
November the President announced that, 
as long as he was President of Republic, 
he would not exercise functions as head of 
party. Democrats and moderate Republi¬ 
cans have long advocated this, though 
apparently some provincial delegates were 
taken aback. Tanin editor, Yalcin, is 
strongly fancied as new party head and has 
dropped financial control of paper to have 
more time for Angora politics. President 
also made proposals for liberalising party 
structure and stressed more emphatically 
than ever that civil service must be im¬ 
partial. Referring to unrest a few years 
ago in eastern provinces, he said that if 
these vital regions were to remain calm and 
make two-party system work, it was essen¬ 
tial they should feel that police and civil 
service were their impartial protectors 
against subversive influences from within 
and without. President also made clear 
his affection for Republican Party, which 
had done so much for Turkey, though he 
himself is no longer head of it. He 
declared that he will always remain a mem¬ 
ber; he is said to dislike and despise 
Democrat leaders and especially to be 
nervous of Democrats’ figure-head. 
Marshal Cakmak. the only politician 
whom he seems to fear as a personal rival. 

Marshal Cakmak 

President’s nervousness about marshal 
and about eastern provinces is not 
baseless. There have recently been many 
rumours of growing anti-Republican and 
anti-laic feeling there, and reactionary 
review Riiyiik llofty has recently published 
anti-Repnblican articles which have caused 
indignation and student demonstrations. 
While these reactionary manifestations 
might not be dangerous in themselves. 
President. Foreign Minister and other 
leading members of Republican Partv fear 
that subversive elements might find leader 


in person ‘ of Marshal Cakmak. To 
westernised governing class, marshal 
appears politically inept, but they fear his 
prestige with Anatolian peasantry, whose 
primitive outlook was in many ways 
unaffected by Ataturk’s reforms. Demo¬ 
cratic Party welcomed him as only 
available counterweight to President 
Inonii; and President and Ministers 
cannot exclude possibility of alliance 
between reactionary circles among Demo¬ 
crats (e.g., big businessmen of Izmir) 
hoping to use marshal for their own ends 
and Anatolian peasantry who served under 
marshal when he was subject of elaborate 
propaganda “ build-up. Falih Rifki 
Atay compares him with Petain. 

Turkish Army 

In response to Turkish request, His 
Majesty’s Government advised release of 
one class of Turkish army without replace¬ 
ment, while United States Government 
gave all arguments for this step but 
refrained from making definite recommen¬ 
dation. Our decisiveness pleased Turks 
and in the event one class (about 120.000 
men) is being released and replacement will 
not be called up at any rate before March. 
Intention is that Turkish army should 
eventually number approximately 300.000, 
consisting of regular cadre and two con¬ 
script classes. In mid-November press 
suddenly announced that manoeuvres were 
taking place in Thrace. President and 
Prime Minister were present but foreign 
military attaches were neither informed 
nor invited. Military attache believes that 
whole First Army was involved and that 
some air and naval support was provided. 
It is unusual for manoeuvres to la 1 held so 
late in year; Turks may wish to impress 
Greek guerrillas and Bulgarians to post¬ 
pone danger of satellites recognising 
Markos; or they may be displaying their 
force to cover up partial demobilisation. 

Patriarchate 

Greek Consulate-General in Istanbul 
state that Patriarch has had very strong 
recurrence of melancholia and has retired 
to monastery on Hevbeli Island. It is also 
reported that priest in charge of Orthodox 
flock in Budapest has been expelled by 
Soviet authorities and that bishops 
appointed by Patriarch to investigate have 
been refused visas. 
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TURKEY: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 16 

Sir D. Kelly to Mr. Benin. (Received 1 5th December) 


(No. 57. Saving) Angora, 

(Telegraphic) 11 th December, 1947 

General 

The Republican Party Congress, which 
ended on 4th December, has focused atten¬ 
tion of country on internal politics, even 
London Conference and Palestine problem 
being crowded out of headlines. Advocates 
of greater encouragement of religion have 
become more outspoken. 

Anglo-Turkish Relations 

Princess Elizabeth’s wedding was well 
covered by Turkish press and many 
friendly articles appeared. One paper said 
fact that Turkey’s wedding present was 
still unfinished was most appropriate to 
Turkish traditional unpunctuality. On 
25th November press published text of 
alleged interview given by Foreign Minister 
Sadak to Columbia Broadcasting System 
representative Hochstetter, in which main 
lines of Turkey’s foreign policy were said 
to be friendship with United States and 
Greece, co-operation with Arab world and 
support for Mediterranean bloc. Anglo- 
Turkish alliance was not mentioned. When 
I enquired of Foreign Minister why this 
was so different from President’s speech 
at opening of Assembly on 1st November, 
M. Sadak replied that casual conversation 
with Hochstetter had been distorted and 
that he would certainly have mentioned 
British alliance. He had strong dementi 
published in Ulus. This is another example 
of unfortunate influence of Hochstetter, 
whose Zionist and Anglophobe attitude is 
more usually expressed through mouth of 
Yalman, editor of Vatan (see my telegrams 
Nos. 884 and 840 reporting this incident). 
General Omurtag. Chief of Turkish 
General Staff, and party returned to Tur¬ 
key on 20th November from visit to United 
States and United Kingdom. In conver¬ 
sation both General Omurtag and General 
ErdelhUn have expressed the greatest satis¬ 
faction with their reception and with all 
they saw in the United Kingdom. 

Turco-American Relations 

Naval attache learns that naval members 
of General Omurtag’s party in United 
States persuaded Americans to supply four 


very large ocean-going submarines instead 
of number of motor-torpedo boats. It is 
impossible to guess what Turks will do with 
these (white) sea elephants. Members and 
directors of various American aid missions 
are beginning to appear in Turkey, and, 
in particular, delegation of American road 
engineers has arrived. 

Palestine 

Turkish attitude to Palestine problem 
has been cautious throughout the year, as 
they are anxious for good relations with 
Arabs and also wish to avoid embarrassing 
us. Now that His Majesty’s Government are 
withdrawing and that Turkey has voted 
against partition newspaper comment has 
become openly pro-Arab, and both United 
States and United Nations are blamed for 
decision. Turks fear Russia has backed 
partition because partition is course most 
calculated to result in bloodshed and chaos 
and in Communist spearhead into Middle 
East. Assistant Chief of Staff even gave 
me this as reason for replacing recently 
demobilised army class. 

International Affairs 

Turks show relatively little interest in 
London Conference and are consistently 
pessimistic. They were not excited by 
Yugoslav-Bulgar pact, as they regard all 
countries behind the Iron Curtain as 
already part of Russian aggressive system. 
It is announced in press that in accordance 
with wish expressed by Paris Economic 
Conference, ministerial commission for 
study of possibilities of customs union 
between Turkey and Greece has held first 
meeting. Regional Labour Conference, 
under auspices of International Labour 
Office, has been held in Istanbul, and ended 
with speeches of goodwill and a few vague 
resolutions (see my despatch No. 318 of 
8th December). It is announced that Tur¬ 
key and India will exchange ambassadors, 
and Ali Turkgeldi now at The Hague is 
strongly tipped as Turkish Ambassador. 

People’s Republican Party Congress 

Counter-attack of extremist element of 
People’s Republican Party materialised 
after opening of party congress with 
attacks on moderate members of party such 


as Nihat Erim and Foreign Minister 
Necmettin Sadak, who had ventured to criti¬ 
cise party in press. Erim, Tanriover and 
others replied briskly, and atmosphere of 
free debate at first pleased both Government 
and Opposition press. Later, however, it 
became clear that extremist element had 
strong backing among rank and file 
of party, and Opposition expressed dis¬ 
appointment that party congress was 
reverting to mentality reminiscent of days 
of single-party rule. In fact, when party 
congress ended on 4th December very little 
had l>een changed owing to strength of 
extremists. President Inonii was re-elected 
to chairmanship of party, and problem of 
his dual office was solved by decision that 
when chairman of party was at the same 
time President of Republic his party func¬ 
tion should be exercised by vice-chairman. 
Moderate journalist Yalijin was favoured 
for vice-chairmanship, and it is believed 
that President Inonii hoped for his election. 
However, llilini Uran, secretary-general of 
the party, was elected vice-chairman by big 
majority, and new secretary-general, Tevfik 
Fikret Silay, is a colourless personality 
acceptable to both parties. Election of 
Hilmi Uran (who was Minister of Interior 
under Saracoglu and is believed to be on 
bad terms with President) is an indication 
of strength of extremists. Party affairs are 
to be managed by council of forty, but this 
council will not have power to choose Prime 
Minister. It will be remembered (my 
Political Summary No. 13) that previous 
Prime Minister Peker was suspected of 
trying to get control of party by forming 
such council and giving it powers of 
appointment which are now enjoyed by 
President. For the moment President 
seems to have avoided this danger and con¬ 
tinues to hold reins in his hands. 

Present State of Parties 

Democrats continue to press for revision 
of anti-democratic laws and for impar¬ 
tiality of administration, neither of which 
seem to have been seriously discussed by 
party congress, though President mentioned 
them in opening speech (reported in my 
Political Summary No. 15). However, 
Democrats do not at present seem to count 
very much in struggle for power. Demo¬ 
crat leader, Fuat Kbpriilii. recently boasted 
to member of my staff that he could see 
President whenever he wished and discuss 
any subject, but, in fact. President despises 
him and such discussions have no effect. 
Real struggle is between moderates and 


extremists (or Pekerists) inside Republican 
Party. President Inonii is undoubtedly 
sincere in his wish to break away from 
authoritarian single-party rule inaugurated 
by Atatiirk, and he is using young and 
progressive elements like Nihat Erim and 
Kasim Giilek, backed by liberal elder states¬ 
men like Ali Fuat Cebesoy and Hamdullah 
Suphi Tanriover, to push forward his pro¬ 
gramme. At the same time he retains the 
reins of power in his own hands in case 
experiment goes too fast or gets out of 
hand. On other side, extremists under 
Peker are numerically strong and find it 
difficult to break with Atatiirk tradition 
and to back programme which might result 
in their being ousted from seats of power 
they have occupied for so long. Strength- 
revealed by Pekerists in party congres?> has 
led their opponents to try new method of 
attack. Nihat Erim. in series of articles 
in Ulus, attacked Peker by name for his 
handling of situation in summer, and it is 
inconceivable that such attacks could be 
made by Erim in semi-official Ulus without 
President’s approval, if not inspiration. 
The burden of charge is that Peker never 
seriously believed in Inonii's liberalising 
policy as summed up in his declaration of 
12th July, that he tried to undermine Presi¬ 
dent’s influence by getting control of party 
and that he was unpopular in country. 
Democrats are delighted with these attacks 
and with now unconcealed split in Republi¬ 
can Party. Moderate Republicans are also, 
no doubt, pleased at Peker’s fall from 
grace. It seem, however, that his followers 
are still fairly well represented in execu¬ 
tive committee of party, and that their 
influence cannot be regarded as having 
declined as a result of party congress. 

Marshal Cakmak 

In my Political Summary No. 15 I 
reported nervousness with which Presi¬ 
dent Inonii and leading Republicans regard 
political activities of Marshal Cakmak. It 
appears from remarks of leading Demo¬ 
crats that they themselves have poor opinion 
of marshal’s intelligence. Fuat Kbpriilii 
told member of my staff that Democrats 
used marshal as amnter-weight to Presi¬ 
dent Inonii, but that he, Kbpriilii, had 
always considered that marshal had no 
political judgment whatsoever. Journalist 
Yalman said that marshal has now lost 
much of his following among Democrats. 
Yalman added that provided President con¬ 
tinues his policy of developing Turkish 
democracy he need have no fear of marshal 
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Implication was that Yalman and his 
friends were holding Marshal Cakmak in 
reserve; but it is equally possible that 
President is spiking their guns. 

Extremist Movements 

It is reported from Istanbul that new 
party called Islahat (Reform) is to be 
formed. Leaders appear to be political 
have-beens with dubious records, and they 
might well be crypto-Turanian, if not 
Fascist, in outlook. Village institutes to 
which promising peasant boys are sent for 
five years’ training before returning to 
their villages as community leaders in 
education, agriculture. Ac., are obvious 
potential fields for Communists penetra¬ 
tion. and some such attempt has apparently 
been detected, for Minister of Education 
announced on 2nd December that advanced 
students of Hasan Oglan Institute, near 
Angora, which is show-place, have been 
dispersed to continue studies in other insti¬ 
tutes. It is denied that dispersal is due to 
Left-wing tendencies, but no other reason is 
given. In reporting to party congress 
Minister of Justice stated that Turkish 
nation and Government were well able to 
cope with these extremist movements. 


Religion 

Followers of Tanriover in his campaign 
for revival of religion in Turkey are grow¬ 
ing in confidence. In party congress a 
number of speakers made pro-religious 
speeches and need for religious education, 
religious institutes, and Moslem clergy was 
recognised in official resolution. Celal 
Bayar, leader of Democrats, has also come 
out in favour of complete freedom in 
religious matters. Old guard Republican 
Nazim Poroy has defended regime against 
charge of having taken religion from people 
saying that aim of State’s laic policy was 
merely to prevent religion being mixed with 
politics. 

There are the usual rumours about 
change in Government, especially that 
Prime Minister Hasan Saka will be 
replaced by Necmettin Sadak, who un¬ 
doubtedly has President’s confidence but I 
think not strong enough. These are pro¬ 
bably Democratic wishful thinking, but T 
fear capable Minister of Finance may 
resign owing to fatigue and resentment of 
criticisms. 

Patriarchate 

Greek Ambassador states that Patriarch 
will definitely resign. 
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